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ARTICLE I.—THOUGHTS ON THEOLOGY. 


Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginos4 nocte premit Deus; 
Ridetque si mortalis ultra 
Fas, trepidat. Quod adest, memento 
Componere quus. 
Hor. Caro. Lib. iii. Ode xxix. 


WE propose, in this Article, that the following topics shall 
guide us in our remarks: Theology, in its reference to the un- 
known ; to the tendencies of this age ; to the methods of reason- 
ing employed in its defence ; and to its permanent foundations 
in the nature and the wants of man. These topics may not 
appear, at first, to be very intimately connected. At the close 
of the Article, we trust that they may appear to be more so 
than they seem to be at the commencement. 

Much of theology pertains to the unknown; and to that 
nearly all the difficulties in the science belong. The same is 
true, however, of every other science, and every other subject 
of inquiry. Most of the science of astronomy, using that 
phrase as denoting what it would properly embrace—belongs 
to the unknown. We have determined the size of the earth, 
the distances of the planets, the laws of their motion, the mag- 
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nitude of the sun, the course of a few of the comets, the paral- 
lax of one or more of the fixed stars; we have given names to 
some of the celestial bodies, mapped out the heavens, and de- 
termined the form of some of the nebule ; but who pretends to 
know any thing about those worlds? Thus, too, in the world 
beneath us, we demonstrate the existence of forty millions of 
siliceous shells of Galionellz, in a cubic inch of Bilin polishing 
slate ;* but who pretends to know when their inhabitants lived, 
or what were the habits and the laws of their being? So too 
we have uncovered the world before the Mosaic period; but 
who knows how long it existed, or what were the habits of the 
beings that dwelt upon it, or why they were made? The 
geologist tells us of their shapes and forms; but what more ? 

We are everywhere amidst the unknown, and the mind is 
_ always asking questions about the unknown, and always em- 
barrassed in regard to it. Man has always felt the difficulty 
in natural theology; and it comes up in a new form, and with 
undiminished power, in revealed theology. For perhaps no one 
ever studied the Bible as a professed revelation from God, who 
had not such questions cross his mind as the following :—Why is 
there so much in this book that is obscure and unintelligible ? 
Why is not more information given in great and important 
questions about which the human mind has always been per- 
plexed? Why is no more light thrown on the subject of moral 
government ; on the question why sin and misery were allowed 
to enter the system; on the nature of the happiness of heaven ; 
on the reasons why the wicked are to suffer forever? Why are 
so many things left in total darkness in a professed revelation, 
and others with only such a feeble glimmering of light as almost 
to make us wish that there had been none ? 

And these questions produce increased perplexity and em- 
barrassment when such thoughts as the following occur, as 
very likely they will, in connection with them: (1.) All this 
knowledge must be with him, and it would have been appa- 
rently easy to have removed all our perplexity, by a simple 
explanation—almost by a single “stroke of the pen.” (2.) 
Such an explanation seems to have been demanded in 


* Humboldt’s Cosmos, i. 150. 
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order to clear up his own character and dealings. There are 
many dark things about his government; many things that give 
occasion to hard thoughts, to murmurings, to aspersions on his 
character which his friends cannot meet, and to difficulties 
which they cannot solve ; and instead of removing these, he has 
so left the matter as to perplex the good, and to give occasion 
for the unanswered reproaches of the wicked, where an expla- 
nation might have removed the whole diffiulty. (3.) Such 
an explanation seemed to be demanded as an act of be- 
nevolence. We may suppose, in one view, that since he sees 
all things clearly, and knows how his character and government 
will be ultimately esteemed, he might be willing, for a time, 
that they should rest under a cloud. But we cannot help ask- 
ing why, under the influence of benevolence, he did not make 
such explanations as to remove perplexity and distress from 
the human mind? Man, by nature, is in darkness. He is em- 
barrassed and troubled with his condition and prospects. He 
struggles in vain to obtain relief by the unassisted efforts of 
his own mind. A revelation is proposed. But on the most 
important and perplexing of his difficulties; the things in re- 
spect to which his mind is in the deepest darkness; it seems 
only to tantalize him, leaving him as much in the dark as he 
was before. And (4.) All this difficulty is increased when 
he reflects how much of this book that comes to him as a 
revelation, is occupied with histories which have lost much of 
their interest ; with names and genealogical tables now of little 
or no value ; with laws pertaining to rites and ceremonies long 
since obsolete; and with narratives often of apparently little 
dignity and of slight importance. The thought will cross the 
mind, Why were not those portions of the book occupied with 
statements which would have been of permanent value to man- 
kind? Why instead of these, did not God cause to be inserted 
those important explanations about his own character, the mode 
of his existence, and the principles of his government; about 
the condition of the heavenly world, and the state of the lost ? 
Why did he not tell us for what reasons sin and misery were 
allowed to come into the system, and why the wicked must be 
punished forever? Disappointed, troubled, and half-feeling 
that he is trifled with, many an inquirer after truth is tempted 
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to throw the book aside, and never to open it again with the 
hope of finding an answer to the questions that most deeply 
agitate his soul. 

These are bold questions which man asks. They may be 
improper ; they seem to be irreverent: but improper or irreve- 
rent, he asks them, and is impatient, and perhaps indignant, 
that they are not answered. 

Yet they are not answered. So far as we can judge from 
the manner in which revelation was actually given, assuming 
that the Bible is a revelation from God, it was clearly his de- 
sign to leave many subjects, and among them some of those on 
which the human mind is most inquisitive, and most perplexed, 
perfectly in the dark. It was intended that not a ray of light 
should be cast on them ; that nothing should be imparted which 
would constitute a basis of even a plausible conjecture. It 
was clearly the purpose of God, to fix, so far as this world is 
concerned, an outer limit to human knowledge, without even a 
hint to gratify curiosity. 

There is a limit to the human faculties; a point beyond 
which man cannot go in answering the various questions which 
may occur to his mind. That point may not yet have been 
reached on any one subject; but clearly there is such a point, 
and beyond that all is dark. Occasionally a bright genius 
appears upon the earth, who is endowed with almost super- 
human powers, who seems to secure almost by intuition, all 
that man had before discovered, who starts on his own glorious 
career where others have left off, and who is prepared at once 
to penetrate the deep profound which mortals never before 
have trod ; to open the eyes on new regions of thought, and 
new worlds of matter; but even he soon comes to the outer 
limit of the human powers, and will always feel, as Newton did 
at the close of his life, that the great ocean of truth is still un- 
explored. ‘I do not know,” said he, “what I may appear to 
the world ; but to myself, I seem to have been only like a boy 
playing on the sea shore, and diverting myself in now and then 
finding a smoother pebble, or a prettier shell than ordinary, 
while the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.’’* 


* Brewster’s Life of Newton, pp. 300, 301. 
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The attainments which man may make perhaps on any sub- 
ject, are not yet reached. But whatever may be the attain- 
ments which may be made in the general progress of society, 
or whatever light may be shed on objects now obscure, by the 
men of transcendent genius that may be raised up from age to 
age, there is an owter limit to all such progress—a point be- 
yond which all is involved in Cimmerian darkness. The an- 
cients, in their ignorance of the true structure of the earth, 
supposed that it was surrounded by interminable seas ; and that 
whosoever should venture out in a right line from the land, 
would soon enter regions deepening in darkness, till not a ray 
of light should be visible: and they feigned one such voyage, 
in which the mariner stood boldly for the West, until terrified 
by the increasing darkness, he turned the prow of his vessel, 
and sought again his native shores. What to them was fable 
in regard to the structure of the earth, is truth to us on the 
point now before us. There zs an outer limit beyond which 
there is to us no light. As men are ordinarily endowed, they 
have no faculties to penetrate it; and no genius arises so supe- 
rior to ordinary men, as to be able to carry the torch of dis- 
covery into those unexplored regions. 

Thus particularly it is in regard to the revelation which 
God has given us. (a) There are many points on which no 
statement is made; on which no hint is given that would re- 
lieve the anxiety of a troubled mind. (0) There is nothing 
stated merely to gratify curiosity. If we go to the Bible to 
learn what is duty ; to be informed how a sinner may be‘saved; 
to obtain correct rules of conduct to guide us; to discover some 
promise that shall support us in temptation and trouble; to 
learn in what way we may acceptably worship our Maker; to 
know what we are to do in the relations of husbands and wives, 
parents and children, and masters and servants; to ascertain 
what we shall do for the poor, the ignorant, the oppressed, the 
prisoner, we never consult it in vain. If we go with a ques- 
tion of mere curiosity ; with a desire to obtain some response 
that shall be of no practical advantage; with a wish to gain 
that which shall flatter our self-esteem, or inflate us with a vain 
conceit of knowledge; with some problem that pertains to that 
dark unknown region in respect to which we are most prone to 
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inquire and to complain—we are sure to return with not even 
the respect shown us, that would be involved in the most am- 
biguous and unmeaning response that was ever uttered at Delphi. 
(c) Far on the hither side of what we would wish to know, the line 
of knowledge is drawn; and the book is closed at what may be 
called without irreverence—or which, whether irreverent or 
not, expresses the feelings of many a mind—a provoking 
point :—just at the point where we would be glad to ask ques- 
tions, and where we by no means feel satisfied with what we 
possess. (d) As a matter of fact, therefore, whatever conclu- 
sions may be drawn from it, favorable or unfavorable to reve- 
lation, there is a great variety of subjects, many of them of 
great interest to the human mind, which are left totally in the 
dark, and in which the utmost efforts of ingenuity to make the 
Bible, and to make nature speak out, have been utterly inef- 
fectual. The silence which meets us in these inquiries, is some- 
what like the mysterious silence of the dead. If they live, 
why do they not return? Why do they not come back and 
answer the anxious question which we so constantly ask, What 
is it to die? Why do they not come and tell us, in the expres- 
sive language of Foster, ‘what tt is to be dead?” Why do 
they not come and tell us whether they are happy, and how 
we may be? Why do they keep their countenances so fixed 
and grave? And why do the lips, once so ready to impart 
knowledge, now keep themselves so close on the very points on 
which we would be glad to have them speak out ? 

We may wish it were otherwise. We may wonder why it is 
not. We may feel ourselves embarrassed and perplexed, and 
may be sad: we may now be disposed to murmur, and now to 
be sceptical, but so it is. As believers, or disbelievers in reve- 
lation, and as its friends or foes, we are constrained to admit 
that there are many points, and those among the most impor- 
tant on which the mind can make inquiry, on which not a ray 
of light is shed. We are willing to concede, that among those 
points are the questions why moral evil was admitted into the 
system; why misery ever found its way into the empire of an 
infinitely benevolent and an Almighty Creator; and why the 
period will never arrive, when, throughout all the universe, sin 
and wo will come to an end. On these, and on many kindred 
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topics, we confess we have never seen a ray of light cast by 
any human speculation; nor by any reasoning employed on 
the subject, have our minds ever been put into such a position, 
that if the matter could have been submitted to us beforehand, 
as to what the Creator would do, we should not have said that 
these things would not be; nor that we have ever ceased to 
wonder that they are so, and are to be so forever. We have 
indeed been silenced, but not convinced, by those speculations ; 
we have been placed in such a position, that we could not 
prove that the reasons and explanations alleged were not the 
true reasons and explanations; but, after all these reasons and 
explanations, the mind goes back to its former state of difficul- 
ty, and there it remains until it finds acquiescence in the say- 
ing of our Redeemer, “Even so, Father, for so it seemed good 
in thy sight.” Other men think that they see light on these 
points; we see none. Let two things, however, be said here. 
One is, that these subjects have no particular connection with 
the Christian revelation; nor is Christianity responsible for 
them. It did not introduce moral evil; nor does it defend or 
continue it. These things pertain to great and indisputable 
facts; and with their explanation, man, under any and every 
other system of philosophy or theology, is as much concerned 
as under the Christian system. The only real question, so far 
as the Bible is concerned, is, whether it has made a just record 
of the facts—not whether the facts can be vindicated: as the 
only real question about the History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, and the History of England, is, whe- 
ther Mr. Gibbon and Mr. Hume have fairly recorded the facts 
about the character of Nero, Diocletian, and Richard III., not 
whether the character of those men can be vindicated, or whe- 
ther they have given a satisfactory reason why such men were 
suffered to live. The other thing is, that the darkness resting 
on the subject of moral evil does not disprove the fact, that it 
has been introduced, and that it still exists: nor, for the same 
reason, will any darkness respecting its continuance, even 
though it should be forever, demonstrate that it may not be so. 
Our ignorance in the one case does not disprove the fact; how 
can it in the other? 

Yet it is this that embarrasses us in theology. It is not that 
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which is known, for that is clear enough; but it is the unseen 
and the unknown. It is this that gives form to the various 
methods of reasoning employed on the subject; this that pro- 
duces certain tendencies in the theology of each age, according 
as there shall be more or less hope of removing this darkness, 
of explaining these mysteries, or of penetrating the future and 
disclosing to men what is yet tocome. The fact that these 
things are not explained makes sceptics of one class of men, 
and leads to the peculiarities of various theological systems of 
another. To some of those tendencies, it is proper now to 
advert. 

There is a true system of theology, as there is of astronomy, 
anatomy, chemistry; and the world is engaged in an earnest 
inquiry to find out what it is. It is not to be assumed in any 
given case that a man is not honest in his inquiries, nor that 
he who sees difficulties is an infidel; nor is the language of 
harsh denunciation to be employed because he suggests his dif- 
ficulties, and makes known the strugglings of his soul, to the 
world. There is something that tends to shape and modify 
the prevailing systems of theology in each age: to make them 
what they are then, and different from what they were at other 
times. The prevailing views of science; the systems of mental 
philosophy ; the perceived errors of former ages; the enter- 
prises in which men are engaged; the temperament of an in- 
dividual or a people, all tend to modify the theology of an age. 
‘‘QOne man professes a theology of the judgment; a second, 
that of the imagination ; a third, that of the heart; one adjusts 
his faith to a lymphatic, another to a sanguine, and still another 
to a choleric temperament.”* There is, farther, a tendency in 
each age growing out of the characteristics of the few guiding 
minds in that age. It was morally impossible that the system 
proposed alternately by Arius and Athanasius should not 
respectively prevail; it was impossible that the system of 
Augustine should not impress itself upon the world; it could 
not have been otherwise than that Peter Lombard, the “ Mas- 
ter of Sentences,’ and the Father of the Schoolmen, should 
stamp the peculiarities of his views on entire generstions of 


* Prof. Park’s Convention Discourse, p. 33. 
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men; and it could not but be that thousands of minds should 
be determined in their views of theology by the reasoning of 
Edwards. And so there is a tendency to a peculiar form of 
theology arising from the idiosyncrasies of those that would be 
guiding minds of an age. Usually, this number is larger, and 
much more confident and clamorous, than those which are 
destined by their Maker torule. They adopt strange opinions; 
propose startling theories ; delight in paradoxes; lay their rea- 
sonings in obscure and shadowy regions, where ordinary men 
cannot follow them, and where no one can prove exactly that 
the things affirmed may not be so; substitute poetry for logic, 
and, rejecting the syllogism, reject also all the ordinary 
methods in which men have been accustomed to see the con- 
nection between premises and conclusions. They deem it suf- 
ficient proof of originality, that they depart from the prevail- 
ing forms of orthodox belief; or they imagine that they have 
discovered original and hitherto unknown truths, because they 
have the power of employing a language unintelligible to other 
men. 

In noticing, now, the tendencies which exist in our own age, 
we may refer to the following : 

(a) That which grows out of the demands of science, insensi- 
bly modifying, if not claiming the right to control, all the 
prevailing views of theology. We refer now to the natural 
sciences. In apostolic times and long after, Christianity en- 
countered the oppositions of mental science, and the warfare 
was there ; for there was little of “science properly so called,” 
with which it could come in collision. We have fallen on a 
different age: and we are in no small danger of taking those 
texts in our preaching, where the apostles spoke of the false 
sciences of their day, as the foundation of our discourses in 
reference to the real science of our own times; to the no small 
merriment or contempt of large classes of our hearers. We 
believe that the sciences should be much more thoroughly stu- 
died by those who are to be the theologians of the next age, 
than they are. We will not say whether there should be more 
or less attention paid to the Latin and Greek Classics than 
there now is; but we may say that the theologian is to live 
among men who care and think a great deal more about astro- 
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nomy and natural philosophy, and chemistry in its applications 
to agriculture and the arts, and political economy and the 
principles of civil government, than they do about the measures 
of Greek and Latin verse, or the correctness of the text of 
Homer or Virgil. Science, in this age, marches with a very 
confident and aggressive step. It has prescribed no limits to 
itself, except those of the universe. It has no doubts about 
the correctness of its own conclusions; and in all its forms it 
usually, as one of its first demands, requires the surrender of 
some established dogma of religious belief, or claims that the 
prevailing interpretation of the Bible should be modified to 
.meet its new revelations. ‘The Bible was written in a remote 
age, and in a land where there were few pretensions to science ; 
but yet, while its great purpose was not to teach science but 
theology, it was unavoidable but that it should volunteer many 
statements on points on which science would, in future ages, 
make its own disclosures. The Bible has stood the test thus 
far ; and its friends were willing to make some surrender to the 
demands of science. For there were interpretations of the 
Bible which had prevailed in the Church, and which had be- 
come a part of the settled faith, which were contrary to truth, 
and which ought to be abandoned. So it was in respect to 
astronomy; so it is probable there were in geology; and so 
there may be on other subjects. But there is a tendency to 
ask more than this. It is, that point after point shall be yield- 
ed until there shall be nothing left worth retaining; not only 
that we shall detach the false interpretations from the Bible, 
though hallowed by ages, and sanctioned by creeds, but that we 
shall admit that its proper and fair interpretation comes in con- 
flict with the revelations of science. Here is to be the war of 
the next generation: and here arises the tendency to depart 
from all the proper laws of interpreting a book; to adopt the 
whole system of allegorical interpretation, making the book 
contemptible ; to deny the entire doctrine of inspiration—main- 
taining that the Bible contains a revelation, instead of being a 
revelation; or, admitting certain facts as actually existing in 
the world, to make the whole Bible a Myth, to be classed with 
the beautiful creations of the Grecian Mythology. 

We are to make up our minds as Christian theologians, that 
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the subjects of science will be pursued with very little respect 
to the dogmas on which the results may impinge. The blow- 
pipe, the telescope, and the microscope pay very little defe- 
rence to the interpretation of the Bible by theologians respect- 
ing the first chapter of Genesis, or the statements of the Bible 
about the origin of the human race. 

It is never assumed by the geologist when he examines his 
fossil remains, or by the astronomer when he directs his glass 
to one of the nebulz, that the Bible is true; and whatever may 
be his private opinion or his hopes on the subject, the result is 
not to be modified, in his apprehension, by his theological belief, 
nor by what is taught in the theological seminaries. This is as 
it should be. No friend of the Bible should object to it: it 
would make no difference if he did. Each science should be 
pursued in its own way, and by the proper evidence in its own 
department, and with no respect to the question whether the 
conclusions which are reached, will impinge on the conclusions 
reached in some other department of the great field. Let 
every man take care of his own profession. If true, they will 
all be harmonious in the end; and if any of the opinions hitherto 
regarded as correct are false, it is well that the falsehood should 
be disclosed by investigation in any department. For ourselves, 
we are ready to concede this principle to any extent, and we 
see not how its correctness can be called in question, whatever 
application is made of it. We are willing to admit that it must 
not be assumed by the geologist or the astronomer that the 
Bible is true, for that may be the very question which is under 
trial, while the investigation is going on, and it will not help 
the geologist in his investigations, or contribute to the ultimate 
triumph of truth, to assume any thing on the subject, one way 
or the other. Let us not bring a text of Scripture to instruct 
the chemist in determining the falsehood of the phlogistic the- 
ory, or in ascertaining the properties of a metallic base; and 
let him not come with his blow-pipe and retort to tell us how to 
ascertain the true meaning of a passage in the Bible. If we 
are both right, we shall harmonize at last; if not, the sooner it 
is known, the better. 

We do not speak on this point as teachers of science, but we 
may say, on the theological side, that inthe claims of science, 
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in the demands which are made for concession, for surrender- 
ing old opinions, and for shaping the interpretation of the 
Bible to the new aspects of science in our age, we are not to 
concede that the Bible does not teach any thing. There must 
be a limit to the demands which one science may properly 
make of another, and to the concessions which are to be made. 
The Bible is not a “nose of wax,” to be moulded to any shape; 
it is not an old violin on which any tune can be played; it has 
a teaching of its own, and the business of the theologian is to 
find out what that teaching is; and when that is done, he is not 
to attempt to make it speak a different language from that 
which the words properly convey; nor, by forced exegesis, to 
seek to make it conform to every new doctrine in the other 
branches of knowledge ; nor to suppose that all the new disclo- 
sures of science were anticipated by the prophets, and were 
wrapped up in an allegory. If, on a fair interpretation of his 
book, he can hold to that, and the new facts disclosed, let him 
rejoice that they are harmonious; if not, let the one that is 
false be abandoned. 

(6) We would notice next, as one of the tendencies of this 
age, and growing also out of a desire to ascertain the unknown, 
the wish to penetrate the future, and to give definite form to 
that which is to come. 

Men have always had this desire, and there has been nothing 
in the past which has done more to determine the efforts of the 
human mind, than the attempt to find out some way in which 
the dark veil which hides the future might be lifted. There is 
a great law of our nature which pants to be informed on this 
subject, which is one of the indications of our immortality ; and 
the records of the past, and the efforts of the present, show 
how active, and potent, and restless is the operation of this 
law in the bosom of man. Human sagacity always goes as far 
as it can goin arguing from the past as to what is to come, 
and some of the profoundest exhibitions of talent have been in 
such disclosures. But men desired to go further than this. 
The ancients inquired of pretended or real prophets. They 
asked whether in dreams, when the mind seemed released from 
its natural laws, there might not be an actual intercourse with 
unseen spirits, by which the future and the unknown might be 
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disclosed. They endeavored to make a compact with the dead, 
supposing that the whole secret of the future must be with 
them, and that to favored mortals they might be willing to 
make it known. They inquired of the stars, the wandering 
and the fixed; examined their conjunctions and their opposi- 
tions ; supposed that they might exercise an influence over the 
fates of men, or being spiritual existences, might disclose the 
secret: and hence the science of astrology, a science which 
even Lord Bacon says is not to be rejected as false, but is to 
be reformed. They watched the flight of birds ; listened to the 
voice of thunder ; examined the viscera of animals; consulted 
the palms of the hands; approached reverently the oracle of 
the priestess, and inquired of the stranger,* if perchance, they 
might learn any thing about the future, and calm down the 
agitation, and soothe the anxiety of the soul. 

We know of no one who in any age has felt this desire more 
keenly, or who has expressed it more strongly, or we may add, 
who has evinced more impatience under the answers which he 
was able to obtain on the subject, than John Foster :—a man 
whose mind was second to none in his age for profound thought, 
and who spent so large a part of his life in intense contempla- 
tions on the future ; for through life he seemed to 


“ Walk thoughtful on the solemn, silent shore 
Of that vast ocean we must sai! so soon.” 


“‘That mysterious hereafter! We must submit to feel that 
we are in the dark. Still, a contemplative spirit hovers 
with insuppressible inquisitiveness about the dark frontier, be- 
yond which it knows that wonderful realities are existing, 
realities of greater importance to it than the whole world on 
this side of that limit. We watch for some glimmer through 
any part of the solemn shade; but still are left to the faint, 
dubious resources of analogy, imagination and conjecture; and 
are never satisfied with any attempt at a defined conception, 
shaped by other minds than our own.’ } ‘The whole hemis- 
phere of contemplation appears inexpressibly strange and 


* Job xxi. 29, 30. + Life, ii. 239. 
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mysterious. It is cloud pursuing cloud, forest after forest, and 
Alps upon Alps! It is in vain to declaim against scepticism. 
I feel with an emphasis of conviction and wonder and regret, 
that almost all things are enveloped in shade.”’* 

This strong feeling, this ever-existing and insatiable desire 
to penetrate the future, and to bring before the mind that 
which is to come, in some definite shape, may have done some- 
thing to determine one of the forms which theology assumes in 
this age. Restless under the unknown, and dissatisfied with 
the views which have prevailed, and not willing to leave the 
subject in that seeming obscurity which shrouds it in the Bible, 
men throw themselves into the future, and describe a glorious 
kingdom, which is to be set up yet on the earth. The mind, 
not content with the very general statements in the Scripture 
respecting the prevalence of righteousness upon the earth, or 
with the quite general intimation of mere futurity in regard to 
it, enters into detail, and seeks to comprehend precisely what 
there shall be hereafter. Here the imagination has full play, 
and a kingdom is described on earth with all the attributes of 
oriental magnificence. The Saviour, descending in glory, is to 
reign personally. A magnificent city, his home and capital, is 
to be built. A temple is to be reared superior to all the glories 
of that of Solomon, or of the Alhambra. The pious dead are 
to rise, and are to go forth with him to the conquest of the 
world. A retinue is to accompany him, worthy of the majesty 
of the Son of God; and on the earth, where he was poor and 
despised ; where he was waylaid and persecuted ; where he was 
put to death and laid in a grave, he is to reign so long, and to 
display so much magnificence, and to receive so much homage, 
as shall be a compensation for all that he endured when he 
tabernacled in the flesh. The very time of his coming is fixed, 
and the eye of faith and hope is looking out on the sky for the 
sign of his appearing. 

We are speaking of this as one of the tendencies of this age, 
and as marking the efforts of the human mind to find an answer 
to the inquiries which it suggests, and not at all with reference 
to the truth of the representation. As a form of theological 


* Life, i. 61. 
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belief, it has at least this advantage, that no one can undertake 
to determine with absolute certainty that it may not be so:— 
for who, in that unknown, unpenetrated future, can tell what 
may be? 

(c) There is a shape which theology is extensively assuming 
in this age, originating in the feeling of compassion, kindness 
and charity. The foundation of this lies far back in our nature, 
and it is developing itself in various forms in society, and 
modifying many other things besides Christian theology. In 
some respects, it grows out of progress in civilization and re- 
finement, and cannot be rebuked without the suspicion of a 
desire to go back into the days of barbarism. It takes offence 
at the sternness and severity of Puritan virtue, and Puritan 
notions of religion, and Puritan manners. It looks, if not 
with absolute indulgence, yet with a less stern aspect on crime. 
It is disposed to apologize for guilt, as arising rather out of the 
infirmities than the bad tendencies of our nature. It seeks to 
modify the whole subject of punishment; demands that pardons 
shall be frequent, and when pardon is granted, looks upon it 
as a right which the offender has, and would send him forth as 
a man that was wronged by being punished at all. It seeks 
to make the abode of the guilty a place of ease; to introduce 
into the prison all the comforts of a quiet and intelligent home; 
to give to the convict all the means of enjoyment which he 
could find in a private dwelling; to obliterate all the memory 
of his crime, save the almost unknown record on the books of 
the court that condemned him; to hide his very name, so that 
no one shall know that he was ever convicted as a felon, and 
to send him forth to take his place in society with all his for- 
mer advantages, and with the additional circumstance in his 
favor that he has been, so far as he has suffered at all, a meri- 
torious martyr. It seeks, in pursuance of the same end, the 
entire abolition of all punishment by death, or since that can- 
not always be secured, a compensation for that desire is found 
in the prevailing belief that all who do thus die, like the peni- 
tent thief, enter at once into Paradise, and in the words of 
assurance uttered by reverend ministers of the gospel, find con- 
solation in the undoubted belief that the wretched murderer is 
penitent, and is ascending to glory. 
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We are not now speaking of this feeling to praise or con- 
demn it, but only in reference to its bearings on theology. One 
class of persons may regard it as indicating the progress which 
society has at last made in that which is good and refined ; 
another will regard it as proof of a loose notion of right, and 
as tending to obliterate all the natural sense of justice in man. 
But no one can fail to see how it will bear on the subject of 
theology, and on the question about the condition of the viola- 
tors of law in another state of being. For man, in the systems 
of theology which have commonly prevailed, is regarded as a 
guilty being. He is a violator of law. He has incurred the 
divine displeasure. He is exposed to a doom in the future 
world, compared with which all the forms of human punish- 
ment here must be regarded as a trifle. But the compassion 
which looks with so much kindness on the offender, considered 
as a violator of human laws, why should it not look with the 
same compassion on the offender, considered as a violator of 
the law of God? The kindness which seeks to make the abode 
of the felon a place of ease, why should it not seek to make 
our own condition, considered as violators of the law of God, 
also a condition of comfort? That regard for human life, and 
that dread of punishment, which would abolish the penalty of 
death, why should it not, in the same spirit believe, or if it 
cannot yet believe, ho, that all punishment may wholly cease, 
at some time in the future world? And the kindness which 
sends every murderer to heaven, who is seen to shed a tear, or 
which trusts that he may have shed a tear of penitence, though 
it may not have been seen by mortal eye, why should it not 
trust that all the offenders against the law of God will yet be 
pardoned and saved? For how can it be supposed that such 
a state of martyrdom as hell is commonly supposed to be, can 
be continued forever under the administration of a benevolent, 
or perhaps rather under the administration of a just God? for 
the hope of the final salvation of all men is always founded 
rather on the justice than the benevolence of God: rather in 
the feeling that it would be wrong to punish men forever, than 
in the feeling that they will be saved by mercy: for the idea of 
mercy in the case supposes that such a punishment would not 

‘be incompatible with justice. 
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It need not be denied that there is a feeling in our nature 
which prompts us to desire the salvation of all men. It need 
not be denied that we cannot well answer the question, why it 
was not so arranged; as we cannot answer the question, why 
sin and misery came into the system at all; and we are not 
disposed to deny that much of the reasoning urged to defend 
the doctrine of eternal punishment, grates hard on all the 
sensibilities of our nature, and rather tends to increase than 
diminish the difficulties with which the mysterious subject is 
environed. We do not wonder at the strugglings of such a 
mind as that of John Foster on the subject ; nor at the strug- 
glings of any mind in regard to such a doctrine as that of the 
eternal pain and anguish of the creatures that God has made. 
Yet it cannot be denied also, that the doctrine retains a firm 
hold on the public mind; that in the midst of all its intrinsic 
difficulties it is generally regarded as true ; that it finds its way 
into the settled belief of the most enlightened portions of man- 
kind; that no arguments can dislodge it from the human 
bosom; that when there is so strong a natural propensity to 
hope for the contrary, and to believe the contrary, no intrinsic 
difficulty in the doctrine itself, no darkness that surrounds it 
can drive it from the human mind. We argue from this, that 
God meant that it should be believed to be true; that somehow 
in the nature of man, he has secured the permanency of that 
belief in spite of all that philosophy or scepticism can ever 
accomplish. 

(d) There is, also, growing out of the relation of theology 
to the unknown, a tendency which the world has agreed to call 
by the appellation of transcendental. Is there in this a mere 
desire to penetrate the hidden and the unknown by means not 
in the possession of common men, and by a method of reason- 
ing above that which has been commonly employed with so 
little success? Its language, to common apprehension is mys- 
tical ; its explanations, to common minds, increase but the diffi- 
culty which it seeks to remove ; its revelations to them require 
a new and a clearer revelation to understand them; its argu- 
ments are such as make an impression only on the minds of 
the few, and which convey no ideas to the uninitiated and the 
profane ; its flights are beyond the power of common minds to 
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follow them ; its worship is in the sacred recesses of a temple, 
which the feet of other men cannot tread, and the worship in 
that temple seems to be conducted where there is no light. We 
do not blame this; we do not presume to sit in judgment on it; 
we refer to it, just as we have to the ancient efforts of Sybils, 
Haruspices and soothsayers, of necromancers and astrologers, 
as one of the devices of the struggling mind of man, to find out 
what there is in the unknown; to penetrate the veil which hides 
the unseen ; and to answer the questions which the human mind 
asks about that which is invisible and eternal. 

(ec) And akin to this, there is another tendency which may be 
referred to ina word. Aiming at the philosophical, it seeks, 
in fact, to give a dramatic or a mythical representation to 
theology. It asks whether there was not some great object 
to be secured by an ideal or a scenic representation; by an 
‘‘altar scene” in human redemption; by a visible representa- 
tion, as 7f an actual atonement had been made, to accomplish 
by the ddeal scene what it might be supposed a real atonement 
would accomplish, or what the human mind supposes should be 
accomplished by an atonement ; and in fact it asks whether the 
statements in the Bible may not be explained on the supposi- 
tion that all that has occurred in redemption, is but a splendid 
illusion that has been made to pass before the minds of men. 

Or taking a larger stride, and moving with more self-confid- 
ing boldness, though on the same general principle, it asks 
whether all that there is in the Bible may not be resolved into 
a myth, and take its place among the creations of fiction. In 
this view, there are, indeed, certain great facts on which the 
Bible is based, facts lying in the nature and the undoubted 
history of man; and, assuming those facts, the Bible is the 
creation of poetry, and its statements about the fall, and about 
the incarnation of the Son of God, and the life of the Saviour, 
and redemption, are just the clothing of these facts in a mate- 
rial garb; a narrative, the work of the fancy, to give them 
such form and substance as truth received in the older systems 
of mythology. 

These things, too, indicate the restlessness, and perhaps, we 
might say, the dissatisfaction of the human mind in regard to 
the “unknown” in theology. They are expressive of a condition 
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of soul not contented with what we have; a struggling impa- 
tience to obtain more; a wish to make that plain which seems 
to have been designedly left obscure. There is much in these 
things that is attractive; much that charms the fancy; much 
that appears to be wisdom ; much that would seem to meet the 
anxieties of the human bosom :—we add, much that will com- 
monly be more attractive to those in early life, than to those 
who think that they have lived long enough, and have reflected 
enough, to see that no real difficulty in theology is removed by 
these methods, and that after all that genius can do, man must 
at last settle down in the belief of numerous things as facts, 
which he cannot explain. Yet no one should be unwilling that 
genius should attempt to explain these things if it can, or be 
disposed to charge one with fatal error, whose mind struggles 
with a great subject, and who seeks to remove some of the diffi- 
culties that environ it. But, after all, the ultimate result may 
lead us to repose in the simple testimony of God as to what is 
fact, feeling that there is an infinite future, a boundless eter- 
nity, in which all that is now obscure may be made as clear as 
noon-day. 

The discussion, too extensive for a single Article, will be re- 
sumed in our next number. 





ARTICLE II. 


1. Inquiry relating to the Second Advent of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
By J. P. K. Hensuaw, D. D. Baltimore: Daniel Brunner. 1842. 
2. Exposition of the Apocalypse. By Davip N. Lorp. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1847. 
. Dissertations on the Prophecies relative to the Second Coming of 
Jesus Christ. By GrorGe DurrieLp, D. D. New York: Dayton 
& Newman. 1842. 
4. Millenarian Views, with the Reasons for receiving them. By 
ALFRED Bryant. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1852. 

5. The Literalist. Philadelphia: Orin Rogers. 1841. 

6. Hore Apocalyptice. By Rev. EK. B. Extrorr, A. M. London: 
1847. Four Volumes. 

7. Apocalyptic Sketches. By Rev. Joun Cummina, D. D. London: 
1852. 
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MILLENARIANISM, or Second Adventism, cannot in candor 
be confounded with Millerism. Yet the two systems have 
several of their main points in common; spring from the same 
literalistic spirit, and have the same general tendency to a 
dangerous fanaticism. 

Beside other characteristic articles of faith, they agree in 
the following points : 

1. That the Millennial kingdom is to be an outward, visible, 
Personal Reign. 

2. That the promised Personal Advent of the Saviour is to 
be pre-millennial. 

3. That the Judgment, the Conflagration, the New Heaven 
and arth are also pre-millennial. 

4. That the Millennial Resurrections, first and second, (Rev. 
xx. 4, 5,) are literal resurrections of the bodies of the old saints 
and old sinners, respectively. 

5. Both believe in the insufficiency and ultimate failure of 
the present means of grace to convert the world; and hold, 
that the world is “destined” to “‘wax worse and worse’ till the 
personal coming of the Saviour. And, 

6. Both adhere to the literalistic system of prophetic inter- 
pretation. 


The chief difference between the systems has arisen from 
the different character of their respective advocates. The ad- 
vocates of Millerism have been, for the most part, men of 
illiterate, undisciplined minds, governed more by fecling and 
imagination than judgment. Among the advocates of Millena- 
rianism are found some of the soberest, best educated, most 
evangelical writers and preachers in Christendom. In England 
and Scotland, some of the most eminent and useful of their 
clergymen are full in the Millenarian faith. Such names as 
M‘Neille, Cunninghame, Bonar, Bickersteth, Keith, Elliott, 
Cumming and others equally eminent across the water ;—with 
Henshaw, Tyng, Newton, (of Philadelphia,) Lord, Duffield and 
others, this side the water, are not to be despised. And a sys- 
tem which such men treat with soberness, is not to be set aside 
by simple ridicule, but demands a sober, thorough examina- 
tion. 
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Wuat Is MILLENARIANISM ? 

Let us attempt, in the first place, to ascertain as near as may 
be, what Millenarianism is. Differing in minor matters, their 
oracles seem to agree in the following important points: 

1. As to the nature of the promised kingdom of the Messiah. 
Whether called the kingdom of Christ, or of God, or of Heaven, 
or of the Son of Man, they regard it as one and the same, and 
to mean a literal, outward, personal, corporeal presence, resi- 
dence and reign of our Lord Jesus Christ on this earth for a 
thousand years. Beside an inward dominion over the heart, 
they hold to a sort of Political Empire, in which Messiah will 
sit literally on David’s throne at Jerusalem. 

We, whom they call Spiritualists, believe that the promised 
kingdom is a Spiritual Dominion over the hearts of a people, 
made willing in the day of his power. We suppose it not con- 
fined to the period of a thousand years, but to include a Reign 
by his Spirit before and during the Millennium, and a personal 
manifestation and dwelling with his people in the heavenly 
state forever and ever. 

Viewed objectively, it is the same with the visible Church ; 
subjectively, as the invisible Church. 

2. As to the time of setting up the promised kingdom. They 
teach that the kingdom did not come eighteen hundred years 
ago, has not yet come, and will not come, till the second visi- 
ble, personal Advent of the Son of Man. 

We suppose the kingdom began after the Incarnation and 
the opening of the Gospel dispensation; that his reign among 
the Gentiles commenced with their being called by the Gospel; 
that this kingdom has been gradually extending as the Gospel 
has won its way, and that the Millennium will be nothing more 
than the consummation and perfection of the present dispensa- 
tion. 

3. As to the mode of introduction of the Millennial reign. 
They suppose it will be introduced by miracle, and established 
by a succession of miracles—such as the personal appearing in 
Glory of our Lord Jesus Christ, a literal resurrection of the 
saints from their graves, and special and miraculous judg- 
ments on the wicked. See Duffield, pp. 161-168. Elliott, iv. 
223-231. 
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They regard the Millennium as an entirely new dispensa- 
tion, in which miracles and the agency of the saints raised 
from the dead, will be employed in subduing the world to 
Christ. 

We regard the Millennium as a mere extension and perfec- 
tion of the present dispensation. That essentially the same 
means will be used to Christianize Africa, Asia, Australia and 
Polynesia, that have been used to Christianize Europe. Only 
we look for more copious outpourings of the Holy Spirit, and 
anticipate some marked, providential judgments in the overthrow 
of Popery and Mohammedanism, attended by special mercies to 
the nation of the Jews, and perhaps their restoration to their 
own land. But we look for no personal advent of the Saviour 
at that period. 

4. The Day of Judgment. They make this pre-millennial, 
and apply to it the description, Matt. xxv. 31-41. (Duf- 
field, pp. 340-567.) Some of them suppose it to be prolonged 
through the thousand years. Because in the Hebraistic idiom, 
‘judging’ is sometimes synonymous with ‘“ruling;” they 
identify the two periods, and confound the Millennium with 
the Day of Judgment. 

We, while we admit that “judging” in some passages of 
Scripture may mean the same with “ruling,” nevertheless hold, 
that it is not always, nor usually to be understood in that 
sense, and that the “Day of Judgment” so often referred to 
in the Bible, is not a day of ruling but of trial, of passing sen- 
tence, and meting out rewards and punishments ;—a day not of 
probation, but of decision after probation is ended. 

There may be, and probably will be, providential judgments 
on anti-Christian nations before the Millennium; but the “ Day 
of Judgment” described in Matt. xxv. 31-41; Rev. xx. 11-15, 
so often spoken of as “the Day,” “that Day,” when all must 
stand before the Judgment-seat of Christ, we hold to be after 
the Millennium, and after the post-millennial apostasy, as de- 
picted in the xx. chapter of the Apocalypse. 

5. As to the final conflagration spoken of in 2 Pet. iii., they 
have peculiar views, and make this also pre-millennial. Some 
understand by the “earth” to be burned up, simply the 
‘“‘ Apocalyptic earth’’ or Papal Roman Empire, (as Elliott) ; 
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others understand it of the complete combustion and renovation 
of the globe and its atmosphere. Whatever it is, they suppose 
it to be pre-millennial, and to be a concomitant of the second 
Advent, and of the opening of the Millennium. 

On the other hand, we suppose that whatever partial judg- 
ments may visit Rome and the Papal Empire before the Millen- 
nium, that the awful catastrophe spoken of by Peter, when 
‘the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat,” when “the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the earth also, and the works that 
are therein shall be burned up,” will not be till after human 


-probation is ended; till the Millennial reign is over; till all are 


saved who are to be saved; nor till the Judgment Books are 
opened, and the everlasting destinies of all probationers are 
about to be decided. We do not believe in a probation of a 
thousand years, or 360,000 years after this destruction and 
renovation of the earth. 

6. As to the Millennial Resurrections spoken of Rev. xx. 4, 
5, their views are peculiar. They suppose that the “ first re- 
surrection” is a literal resurrection of the bodies of all the 
saints of all previous ages, to live again in the body on the 
earth, during the Millennial period. The second resurrection, 
or “the living again of the rest of the dead” after the thousand 
years are ended, they understand in the same literal sense as a 
bodily resurrection of all the old sinners of former ages. 

We regard these resurrections both of them as symbolical ; 
the former denoting simply a resurrection or revival of Chris- 


‘tianity, after 1260 years slumber and comparative death, dur- 


ing the reign of the Beast; and the latter as a resurrection or 
reappearance on earth of the old spirit of persecution, which 
had slumbered or been kept in abeyance during the long and 
prosperous period of the Millennium. 

We do not think it necessary to suppose, as Millenarians 
appear to do, that every soul on earth will be converted even 
in the Millenainm. We suppose that men will still be born in 
sin, and need conversion through all that period, and that 
though the vast majority of the inhabitants of the earth will be 
holy, and eminently so, there will still be lurking wickedness 
in the earth, which will be permitted to break out afterwards. 
But of this again. 
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7. The Transformation of the Saints and their Rapture into 
the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air, (1 Cor. xv. 52; 1 
Thess. iv. 17,) they suppose to be pre-millennial, accompanying 
the Advent, the Conflagration and the Judgment, and follow- 
ing immediately the resurrection of the buried saints, at the 
opening of the thousand years. ‘The saints of all ages that 
have died in the faith, and been with Christ, shall return with 
him to the earth, and receive their bodies raised from the dead; 
when those that love the Lord and his appearing, alive on the 
earth at the period of his coming, shall undergo an instantane- 
ous change in their mortal bodies, assimilating them to the 
saints of the resurrection; and shall all be employed as his 
kings and priests, to administer wnder him the government to 
be then established over the nations that shall yet remain in the 
flesh.” Duffield, p. 162. 

On the other hand, we suppose this transformation of the 
living saints and their rapture into the air, will be post-Millen- 
nial, and post-Probation too, just before the general judgment, 
and the delivering up of the Mediatorial kingdom to the 
Father, (1 Cor. xv. 23, 24;) after which, we suppose, they 
will not care to sit on earthly thrones, or “ govern nations in 
the flesh.” The “New Heavens and the New Earth,” in 
which there are no “men in the flesh,” no Satan, no sin, no 
sorrow, nor sinners, will be their proper habitation. 

But this leads us to notice another point of difference. 

8. The New Heavens and the New Earth of Rev. xxi. xxii., 
they identify with the Millennium. The “New Jerusalem” 
which comes down from heaven, Rey. xxi. 10, they interpret 
of the saints in their Millennial state. ‘“ The descent of the 
city is to take place at the commencement of the Millennium.” 
Lord, p. 529. “The gates (open night and day) symbolize 
the access to the glorified which the nations are to enjoy.” 
‘‘The inscription on separate gates of the names of the several 
tribes, would imply that each tribe was to pass through the 
gate distinguished by its name.” p. 531. “The glorified 
saints are to be visible to men, as a tent is visible to those in 
whose presence it is stationed ; and God is to be visibly present 
with the glorified saints.” p. 528. 
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Now we differ toto cwlo, and tota terra, too, from all this. 
The “ New Heavens and New Earth” of these closing chapters 
of Revelation, most evidently depict the closing scenes of this 
earth’s history; and if any where in the Bible we look beyond 
time and death and sin and judgment, and “ men in the flesh,” 
it is here! If any where we have a glimpse of the “ Ever- 
LASTING Kinepom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
which shall continue not merely for a “thousand years,” or 
360,000 years, but forever and ever, it is here! To confound 
this final state of saved souls, with an earthly reign that shall 
terminate after a thousand years, is only one instance of the 
carnalizing tendencies of the literalistic scheme. 

9. The Conversion of the world to Christ, they all agree, is 
not to take place till after the second Advent. His coming in 
a visible, corporeal shape as before, attended by the risen 
saints, is to accomplish what all other means will have failed to 
accomplish, the establishment of his reign over all the nations 
of the earth. Bryant, Chap. iii. 

Now we differ, in supposing that all this will take place long 
before his coming to judge the world in righteousness, and to 
give to every man as his work shall be. We suppose that for 
a thousand years, or a long period represented by this expres- 
sion, before He comes to burn the world, to raise the dead, 
and call the nations to his bar, the earth will be “filled with 
the knowledge of the Lord; that the kingdom, and the great- 
ness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, will be given to 
the people of the saints of the Most High ;” so that the number 
saved will far exceed the number of the lost ; and that after his 
coming, no more souls will be saved. When He comes again, 
it will not be to save; but “in flaming fire, taking vengeance 
on them that know not God and obey not the gospel; and to 
be glorified in his saints and admired in all them that believe.”’ 
2 Thess. i. 8-10. 

We believe that those who are not saved when the Son of 
man comes again, will never be saved. So that if the world is 
ever to be converted, and the number of the saved to exceed 
the number of the lost, it must be done before He comes “in 
the clouds of heaven, when every eye shall see him, and they 
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also which pierced him, and all the kindreds of the earth shall 
wail because of him.” Rey. i. 7. 

After this general statement of the question, we invite atten- 
tion to a brief and sober 


ARGUMENT. 


I. As to the Nature of the promised kingdom. Millena- 
rians make it a literal, personal reign of Christ with his saints 
on the earth, for a thousand years. The proper “ Kingdom of 
Heaven” begins and ends with this thousand years’ reign. 

To this view we object: 

1. That it is carnal, literalistic and Jewish. This was the 
very kingdom which the Jews, 1800 years ago, expected, and 
under the delusive expectation of which they missed the true 
kingdom and salvation of Messiah. They looked for a political 
empire, and wished to place on the head of Jesus a literal 
crown, have him wield an ivory sceptre, and make literal arrows 
sharp in the hearts of his enemies. 

2. It is not the kingdom which our Saviour and his apostles 
preached. The grand topic of his preaching was “ the King- 
dom of Heaven.” ‘To explain its nature, and reveal its mys- 
teries, he uttered scores of parables, saying expressly, again 
and again, “the kingdom of “heaven is like” this, or like that; 
and it would be strange, and imply no small censure on his 
ministry, if after all, an honest earnest reader could not gather 
a general idea of the nature of his kingdom! And yet, would 
one in ten thousand gather from all his teaching the idea of a 
personal, visible, outward reign ?—any thing like a political em- 
pire? Would you gather it from the parable of the Sower, or 
of the Wheat and Tares, or of the Leaven, or Mustard Seed, or 
Pearl of great price, or Treasure hid in a field? Would you 
gather it from his refusing the crown? Or from his declaration 
to Pilate, “My kingdom is not of this world?” What could he 
have meant but to say, ‘I seek no earthly throne, no golden 
sceptre, no legions of soldiers, no sword nor spear, no kingdom 
like that of Cesar. My kingdom is a moral kingdom, estab- 
lished, extended and built up by means of ‘TRrutH.’ Of my 
kingdom Czesar need have no jealousy.” 
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Why did he rebuke the Jews for looking for an outward, 
literal kingdom. ‘The kingdom of God cometh not with ob- 
servation. The kingdom of God is within you.” What was 
this but saying, ‘The kingdom you are looking for, is an un- 
promised kingdom. You are looking for a King who will never 
come; and for an empire unworthy of Emmanuel. The true 
kingdom has already come. It is invisible and spiritual. It 
exists this moment among you, and you know it not. As 
John the Baptist told you, ‘There standeth One among you 
whom ye know not.’’ You cannot see the kingdom till you 
are born again, and then you will be in the kingdom.” The 
whole strain of our Saviour’s preaching would lead us to 
look for a spiritual empire in the hearts of men; and for a 
throne, not in the city of Jerusalem, but in the soul of a will- 
ing people. 

And what other idea would a spiritual mind, gather from 
Paul, when he speaks of the Colossians, as “translated from 
the power of darkness into the kingdom of God’s dear Son?’ 
Col. i. 12. Or from Rom. xiv. 17, “The kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink, but righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost?” 

It is not the New Testament that ever gave to any one the 
idea of a literal reign, and literal throne and sceptre. All 
such notions have sprung from literalizing, a la Judaisme, the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, and carnalizing those images 
which were intended as “ figures of the true.” ° 


II. They err, as we think, in their views of the Time of 
setting up this kingdom, and also as to its extent and duration. 
They date the coming of this kingdom at the Second Advent 
of our Saviour, and confine the reign proper to the Millennial 
period. 

We hold that the kingdom has already come, came eighteen 
centuries ago; is to become universal over the earth in the 
Millennium, and after that period, is to extend into an immea- 
surable eternity. The proof which satisfies our minds is such 
as this: 

1. The preaching of John the Baptist, the burden of which 
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was, ‘The kingdom of heaven is at hand,” evidently identify- 
ing the kingdom with the manifestation of Messiah. 

2. The preaching of the Saviour himself, announcing the 
same thing in the same terms, “The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.” As his ministry advanced, he represented its ap- 
proach still more strongly. “The kingdom of God has come 
unto you.” “The kingdom of God has come upon you.” 
“From the days of John the Baptist until now, the kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force ;” 
expounded in Luke by “the kingdom of God, is preached and 
every man presseth into it.” 

He went through the villages preaching the “glad tidings of 
the kingdom of God.” What made the tidings so “glad?” 
Not that there was to be at some future day a kingdom, for 
this they knew before. The news which gave such joy was, 
that the kingdom was at hand, was ready to be set up, was 
about to be manifested, and the doors of it opened to the world. 

Surely, it should be enough that the Saviour again and again 
declared that the kingdom should come before that generation 
passed away. Mat. xvi. 28. Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
there be some standing here who shall not taste of death till 
they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom ;’—or as it is 
in Mark ix. 1,—“ till they have seen the kingdom of God come 
with power.’”’ See also Luke ix. 27. 

Now, that generation died as other men die; it follows, 
therefore, necessarily, that the kingdom of heaven came in that 
first age, or at the opening of the gospel dispensation. 

Millenarian.—“ The kingdom came nigh but was reject- 
ed, and therefore it was deferred to a future period.” 

Answer.—It was not rejected by all. Thousands and tens 
of thousands “received the kingdom,” entered it, and became 
heirs of its blessings. 

Millenarian.—“ The promise was fulfilled in the Zrans- 
figuration of Christ, the record of which follows soon after this 
promise.” 

Answer.—How this momentary transfiguration of the Sa- 
viour on the mount, in the presence of three disciples, can be 
construed into the “ coming of Messiah’s kingdom,” or a setting 
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it up with power, requires a Literalist to see! Where not a 
word is said about a king, or kingdom, or throne, or sceptre ; 
where there is nothing even to put us in mind of an earthly 
sceptre,—to discover a literal earthly empire of a thousand 
years’ duration, requires a genius equal to that which derived 
* lucus, a non-lucendo,” or the word “hat from hate, because 
a man hates to be without a hat.” Something like the rule of 
contraries must certainly be adopted to convert the transfigura- 
tion into a literal kingdom. 

Objection.—“ But if the kingdom came 1800 years ago, why 
do we still pray, ‘thy kingdom come.’” 

Answer.—Because it has not yet come perfectly, is only 
in progress, in individual hearts, and through the world. Even 
after the Millennium has commenced, supposing it to com- 
mence as Literalists expect, there will remain much to be done 
even after the personal Advent, before the full establishment 
of his empire, so that, even then, it will be proper to pray, 
“thy kingdom come.” And at the end of Millennium the 
everlasting kingdom will be still future, and of course the pro- 
per object of prayer. We pray for sanctification, though it 
has long since begun, that it may be carried forward to per- 
fection. 


III. We cannot agree with them as to the MEANS employed 
to introduce the Millennium. 

They teach that, under the means of grace now employed, 
though the world should be filled with Bibles and ministers, 
evangelical tracts, and the usual auxiliaries of the gospel, man- 
kind will grow worse and worse till the second Advent. That 
then the conversion of the nations will be accomplished by the 
personal presence of the Saviour, the sudden coming of the 
day of Judgment, described in Mat. xxv. 31-41, by a literal 
resurrection of the old saints, the fiery conflagration spoken 
of by Peter, and a literal creation of new heavens and new 
earth. 

The manifold dilemmas in which this view involves them, we 
shall endeavor to expose, under the several heads hereafter 
named. We will only remark here, that it has never yet been 
the way of God to convert men by miracles; more especially 
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when these come in the shape of judgments or punishments. 
And there is no intimation in the annunciations of the day of 
Judgment, of the Resurrection, or of the Conflagration, that 
any of these are intended to operate in saving men. They 
rather intimate the end of probation, and of course, of salva- 
tion. 

The second Advent of Christ is no where represented as hav- 
ing for its object the salvation of any, except of those already 
his people. 

We cannot but fear, therefore, that if men are never saved 
till the second Advent of Emmanuel, they will not be saved 
at all. 


IV. We cannot agree with them in their views of the Day 
oF JupGMENT. They are right in supposing that when Emma- 
nuel comes again, he will come to judge the world in righteous- 
ness. But when they make this judgment pre-millennial, and 
synonymous with reigning, and prolong the judgment through 
the Millennium, we think them wise above what is written. 

1. Because there is a plain distinction between “judging” in 
the sense of “ruling,” and judging in the sense of trying and 
of passing sentence. And when the Bible speaks of “the Day 
of Judgment,” the “ Judgment-seat of Christ,” it can be under- 
stood only in the latter sense. Take the following passages: 
‘“‘For we must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, 
to receive according to the deeds done in the body.” “It 
shall be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of 
judgment, than for thee.” “For every idle word that men 
shall speak, they shall give an account in the day of judg- 
ment.”’ Vide Mat. x. 15, xi. 24, xii. 36; 2 Cor. v. 10; Rom. 
xiv. 10. Is this the day of ruling, or of passing sentence and 
deciding the destinies of men? 

2. The picture of the Judgment given by our Lord in the 
xxv. of Matthew, gives no idea of salvation by further conver- 
sions, but only of announcing the unchanging destinies of men 
according to their previous character and conduct. Read the 
passage, and behold the Judge separating the two classes never 
more to mingle ; hear him decree the righteous an everlasting 
kingdom, and doom the wicked to eternal fire; and listen to 
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the issue, “These shall go away into everlasting punishment, 
but the righteous into life eternal ;” and then say if all this is 
pre-millenial, what further hope will there be for unconverted 
sinners ? 

3. The vision presented, Rev. xx. 11-15, makes the same 
impression. ‘The great white throne is set; the dead, small and 
great, stand before God; the books are opened, and the dead 
(observe, not the living, but the race whose probation is ended, 
and on whom death has already set his seal,) are judged out 
of the things written in the books according to their works. 
‘¢ And whosoever was not found written in the book of life, 
was cast into the lake of fire.” 

Now say, is there any hope of a Millennium after this? 
After this period, is not the door of hope shut on all the un- 
saved? Yet they make the judgment pre-millennial ; for they 
cannot otherwise make the Advent pre-millennial. The Advent 
and the Day of Judgment are inseparable. 

Millenarians, therefore, may be shut up to this dilemma: 
either the Judgment is not pre-millennial, or the Millennium is 
not a season of probation; for the Judgment evidently ends 
probation. And if probation is ended, where is their hope of 
the vast harvest of sinners to be saved in the Millennium ? 


V. We have the same difficulty in reference to the Resur- 
RECTION-Bopy. According to Millenarians, the bodies of the 
old saints are to be raised at the opening of the Millennium 
and reign with Christ on the earth a thousand years. 

Our difficulty is this. From 1 Cor. xv. 42-44, 52-54, it is 
indisputably evident, that the resurrection-body is to be spiritu- 
al, incorruptible and immortal; in other words, will be un- 
earthly and unfit to live with flesh and blood on the earth as it 
now is. To breathe our air, be nourished by our food, and to 
have any fellowship with the things of the present earth, they 
must be of the earth, earthy. Millenarians are consistent, 
therefore, in conflagrating and renovating this earth before 
they make it the abode of glorified saints. 

But they are inconsistent in creating a new heavens and 
new earth fit only for spiritual bodies and for glorified saints, 
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and in making it still the abode of the wicked and of men in 
the flesh! 

They are in another dilemma. They must surrender the 
abiding of the glorified saints on the earth, or make it cease 
to be the abode of men in the flesh. But to give up the idea 
of the risen saints living and reigning here, is to give up their 
whole argument; and to give up the idea of sinners living here 
in a state of probation, is to give up their hope of the world’s 
salvation. For they look for few being saved until that time. 

Millenarian.—* The risen saints will not reside, strictly 
speaking, on the earth, but im the air, while the unglorified 
will live on the earth.” Bryant, pp. 124, 125. 

Answer.—How then do they literally “reign on the earth.” 
How are they to sit on ‘thrones,’ and “ govern men in the 
flesh?’ If they are to reside in the air, then it follows the 
“new earth” is not yet made! For that is to be exactly fitted 
for their blessed abode. Rey. xxi. xxii. They have only a 
choice of horns. 


VI. The Scripture account of the final CONFLAGRATION is 
destructive of their scheme. According to them, this precedes 
the Millennium; and it is evidently an accompaniment of the 
second advent of Christ. 2 Pet. ii. 7-14. “ Where is the 
promise of his coming? ..... But the heavens and the 
earth which are now are kept in store, reserved unto fire, 
against the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men.” 
Here you have the “ coming” of Christ, the “ fire,” the “ day 
of judgment,” and “ perdition of ungodly men,”’ all associated 
as connected events. Nothing is said, you will observe, of the 
salvation of any more of the wicked. 

The Millenarians are right in associating all these with the 
second advent of the Son of Man, for the Bible thus associates 
them. 

But when they place all these things before the Millennium, 
they make a Millennium on the earth as it now is, impossible. 
And on the earth as zt will be after the conflagration, a Millen- 
nium among “men in the flesh” is equally impossible! Men 
in the flesh, or sinners ina state of probation, cannot be in- 
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habitants of the renovated earth after the earth and all that is 
therein is burned up! 2 Pet. iii. 10. 

They are therefore in a third dilemma. They must either 
defer the conflagration till after the Millennium, or render the 
earth an unfit abode for sinners in the flesh. If they defer the 
conflagration, they give up their whole argument for pre-mil- 
lennial advent. If they still insist on a pre-millennial confla- 
gration, they must sacrifice their own high hopes and the 
Church’s high hopes of the harvest of millennial converts! 

Nothing can be more incredible than a state of probation for 
sinners in the flesh, after the present heavens have been dis- 
solved, and the elements have melted with fervent heat. 

Millenarian.—“ The conflagration may take place near the 
close, or at the close of the thousand years.”’ 

Answer.—Then you give up its coming before the thousand 
years, and thus surrender your whole argument. 

Millenarian.—“ But why not suppose the conflagration to 
begin and last through the thousand years ?” 

Answer.—Because, after the Millennium is past, and the 
‘thousand years are ended,” Rev. xx. 5, we find the “ earth” 
as it was, and read of the “ four quarters of the earth,” with 
Gog and Magog still on it, gathering their armies “as the 
sands of the sea.” All which shows that the conflagration is 
yet future, and of course is not previous to, nor simultaneous 
with the Millennium. 


VIL. The Scriptural account of the New Heavens AnD NEw 
Eanrtu (Rev. xxi. xxii.) is inconsistent with their scheme. It 
is evident from the language of 2 Peter iii., that the conflagra- 
tion is followed immediately by the new heavens and new 
earth. But the description of the new heavens and earth in 
Rev. xxi. xxii., these writers apply to the Millennium, and the 
state of the Church during the thousand years. Under these 
new heavens and earth, say they, “‘ Animals shall exist, the 
wolf and the lamb feeding together, and the lion eating straw 
with the bullock.” ‘If God has said there shall be a new 
heavens and a new earth in which Jerusalem shall be rebuilt, 
and in which nations and animals shall exist, then undoubt- 
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edly all will be fulfilled.” Bryant, 182-198 ; Lord, 527-582 ; 
Elliott, iv. 256-259. 

Now, whatever figurative meaning may be attached to the 
phrase “new heavens and new earth” in Isa. Ixy. and some 
other places, the new heavens and new earth described in the 
xxi. and xxii. chapters of Revelation, whether you understand 
the description literally or figuratively, implies such a CHANGE 
of circumstances as forbids all idea of the existence of sin or 
sinners on the earth. We are told not only that there shall be 
‘‘no more sin,” but “‘no more death, neither sorrow nor cry- 
ing, neither shall there be any more pain, for the former things 
are passed away.’ ‘And I saw no temple therein, for the 
Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it. And 
the city had no need of the sun, neither of the moon to shine 
in it, for the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the 
light thereof.”” We are told, moreover, that there is no night 
there, and no more curse. 

Now, how any one who feels bound to literalize these pro- 
phecies, can imagine all this consistent with any further proba- 
tion of sinners, or with the process of conversion going on 
among the nations, surpasses our dull comprehension. We 
should as soon look for probation and the regeneration of sin- 
ners in the third heavens ! 

The reign of the saints in the Millennium is only for a limit- 
ed period, for a thousand years. But the reign of the saints 
on the new earth here described, is “‘ forever and ever.”’ xxii. 5. 
How then can these two states be the same? How can the 
new heavens and new earth here promised be pre-millennial, 
without ending the day of grace for sinners at the very open- 
ing of the Millennium? They must choose one of the two 
alternatives, and either is fatal to their scheme. 


VIII. Another insuperable difficulty in the way of adopting 
the Millenarian scheme, is the State of the Earth after the 
Millennium. Rey. xx. T-10. 

‘And when the thousand years are expired, Satan shall be 
loosed out of his prison, and shall go out to deceive the nations 
which are in the four quarters of the earth, Gog and Magog, to 
gather them together to battle; the number of whom is as the 
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sand of the sea. And they went up on the breadth of the 
earth, and compassed the camp of the saints about and the 
beloved city, and fire came down from God out of heaven and 
devoured them.” Literalists must admit that here is the 
“earth,” the “four quarters of the earth,” the “sands of the 
sea,’ Gog and Magog, with the wicked nations still on earth’s 
surface, without any intimation of a change as yet in the earth 
itself. Yet the thousand years are “expired,” and no evidence 
yet of a conflagration, or of a new heavens or new earth. 
The Millennium is over; the resurrection of the martyrs, 
the rapture and transformation of the living saints, are long 
since past, and yet here we have sin, sinners and Satan upon 
earth! The earth has been “burned up ;” the new earth and 
heavens wherein dwelleth righteousness, and where there is no 
more curse, are now in all their beauty and glory and blessed- 
ness, and yet here is the old, unchanged earth with sin and 
Satan still on its surface !!! 

What will not men believe for the sake of a theory! 

Suffer us to recommend to all who have any controversy with 
Millenarians these four verses, (Rey. xx. 6-9,) as an impregnable 
fortress against all their assaults. This passage is what chemists 
would call the experimentum crucis of all their theories. Here 
they all stumble. Bishop Henshaw says: “ This is a dark and 
mysterious theme, one of those deep things of the Spirit which 
we profess not to fathom or explain.” p. 196. No wonder Mr. 
Brooks admits a “ difficulty in conceiving how there should be 
men and animals left surviving, notwithstanding the burning— 
a difficulty which we may safely leave with our God to unravel 
in due time.” Lit. i. 173. Elliott is equally embarrassed. 
‘Where revelation is silent it were vain to conjecture.” iv. 247. 
We would be willing to rest the whole controversy on these 
four verses. They form a high rock in the river of Millena- 
rianism on which all their vessels inevitably dash! Once admit 
sin and sinners and Satan to be loose on the earth after the 
Judgment, the Conflagration, and the New Heavens and Earth, 
and you may as well admit them at once to heaven itself. But 
they must do it, or give up the pre-millennial occurrence of 
those great events. 
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IX. The symbolical character of the Apocalypse and of the 
xx. chapter, is inconsistent with a literal Resurrection or a 
literal Reign of Christ and the saints. 

Mr. Lord admits that all the rest of the chapter is symboli- 
cal; that the “dragon” is no real snake; the “chain” is not 
of iron or brass; the “key” is no key; the “pit” is no pit; 
the “thrones” are mere “symbols of authority ;”’ the thousand 
years are symbolical and mean “360,000 years.” Every thing 
in the context is symbolical—except the “resurrection” and 
the “ living and reigning” here mentioned. These are literal, 
while all the rest is allegorical ! 

Hear Mr. Lord when speaking of the thousand years. “The 
period of the imprisonment is symbolic, as well as the agents, 
the key and the chain, the abyss and the seal ; and, represent- 
ing like other symbolic periods, a year for each day, denotes 
360,000 years. It can no more be assumed that this part of the 
representation is not symbolic, than that any other part is not. 
.... Whatever reason can justify the assumption that any 
one of them is not a symbol, will equally justify the denial of 
that character to any other.” p. 515. 

Will the reader mark the above strange admission,—that if 
one part of this description is not symbolic, no other part is ; 
that of one part is symbolic all the rest must be ? 

And yet this is the very writer who makes the “first resurrec- 
tion” here painted, instead of being symbolic like the rest of 
the chapter, to be a literal raising of the bodies of the old 
saints to live again on the earth, and be Uteral kings over men 
in the flesh for a thousand years! Why not make them Literal 
Priests also? For “they shall be Priests of God and of Christ, 
and shall reign with him a thousand years.” y. 6. 

If the reign be literal why not the priesthood? If the 
priesthood be symbolic, why not the kingdom? If the chain 
and seal and key be symbolic, why not the reign, the resurrec- 
tion and the living again ? 

Let the chapter be in keeping with itself. If the binding of 
Satan is symbolic, and is merely “the interception of his influ- 
ence on the nations,” (514,) why not make the wndbinding or 
resurrection of the martyrs:to mean the restoration of their in- 
jluence in the earth, in other words the Triumph of their 
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Cause,—the cause for which they bled, and for which, during 
the long reign of the Beast, they had been despised and tram- 
pled in the dust ? 

The future conversion of the Jews is to be to the Gentiles as 
“life from the dead,” Rom. xi. 15; i. e. there will be a sort of 
Resurrection of Christianity. As Elijah came again when 
John the Baptist came in his spirit and power; as the Jewish 
dry bones became a living army when the nation of Israel was 
restored to prosperity and glory; so in the Millennium, after 
the destruction of the Anti-Christian Beast, a revival of Chris- 
tianity, will be, as it were, a triumphant victory of the martyrs 
over all their persecutors and oppressors ; and they will, as it 
were, reign on the earth. 

The resurrection of the saints corresponds with the subse- 
quent resurrection of the wicked, which is expounded in the 
8th and 9th verses, as an Insurrection of the wicked against the 
Church of God. As under the reign of the Beast for 1260 years, 
Christianity had been, as it were, dead, and after the destruction 
of the Beast, had been raised to life and glory ; so the foljgwers 
of the Beast take their turn and lie in the dust for the “ thou- 
sand years,” without becoming quite extinct, and at the end of 
that period, are permitted to show themselves alive again, as if 
raised from the dead, to vexgthe Church for a little season 
before the pit closes on them forever. Such a view is in keep- 
ing with the whole chapter, with the Apocalypse, and with the 
whole Bible. 

We say nothing now of the inconsistency of making spiritual, 
incorruptible and immortal bodies to aceommodate themselves 
to the light, the air, the food and other circumstances of ani- 
mal life, (of this,we have spoken under other heads); we speak 
now only of the violation of all grammatical and rhetorical 
propriety, in making one part of the subject literal, and all the 
rest symbolical ! 

‘Whatever reason will justify the assumption that any part 
is not a symbol, will equally justify the denial of that charac- 
ter to every other part.” Lord, 515. 


X. Millenarianism openly violates the natural, obvious 
ORDER OF Events, as recorded in the closing chapters of the 
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Bible. Every plain reader of the last four chapters will find 
it hard to doubt, that the following is the real order of future 
events: 1. The destruction of the Beast and False Prophet, 
xix. 20, 2. The Binding of Satan. 8. The Millennium. 4. 
An extensive and violent Apostasy. 5. The general Resurrec- 
tion and the Judgment. 6. The New Heavens and Earth on 
which the saints will reign forever and ever. 

All this is plain and easily conceivable. But to violate this 
order arbitrarily, and make the Resurrection, the Judgment, 
the Conflagration, and the New Heavens and Earth precede 
the Millennium, is to turn order into confusion, and to give us 
darkness-when the Lord has given light. 


XI. Equal difficulties attend the Millenarian scheme, when 
you contemplate the Transformation of all the saints living 
on earth at the time of the Advent. 1 Thess. iv. 15-17. “For 
this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we which 
are alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord, shall not 
prevent them which are asleep. For the Lord himself shall 
des@&d from heaven with a shout, and the dead in Christ shall 
rise first; then we which are alive and remain (evidently all 
without exception) shall be caught up together with them in 
the clouds, to meet the Lord in,the air, and so shall we ever 
be with the Lord.” ; 

If all are thus caught up into the air, who will be left on 
earth to reign over? Millenarians talk of some of the saints 
in the air, and some “ unglorified” yet on the earth. But the 
obvious meaning of this, their favorite passage, is that none of 
the saints alive at the Advent but will experience the transfor- 
mation and rapture here announced. 

What prospect can there be of a Millennium for the conver- 
sion of sinners after this glorious event’ The world is evi- 
dently on fire at the time when they are snatched away, and 
what place is left for ‘sinners in the flesh ?” 

Again, the Advent of the Saviour is postponed by the Apostle 
Peter to the time of the Restitution of all things. Acts iii. 21. 
“Whom the heavens must receive till the time of the Restitution 
(or Restoration) of all things,” &c.; evidently referring to the 
period of the Consummation of the whole Mediatorial scheme. 
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How then can He come before the Millennium, “360,000 
years” before the consummation ! 

Again, our Saviour fixes the precise time of the Resurrection 
of his saints, not before the Millennium, but “at the last day.” 
John vi. 39, 40, 44, 54; xi. 24; xii. 48. Four times in a sin- 
gle chapter does our Lord expressly fix the exact period of the 
promised Resurrection of his people. ‘I will raise him up at 
the Last Day.” Now the commencement of the Millennium 
is not the last day. The supposed “ Resurrection” of the 
Literalists therefore, is “ 360,000 years” too soon! 


Finaty: if the Millenarian construction of the prophecies 
were true, it would present a most melancholy prospect com- 
pared with that which we now enjoy. The Saviour taught his 
carnally minded disciples, that his spiritual reign in their 
hearts was far better than his bodily presence. But if Millena- 
rianism be true, we are to surrender a spiritual for a sensual 
kingdom, such a kingdom as would please an unconverted Jew, 
almost or quite as well as a converted Gentile. We are to ex- 
pect a premature end of the world’s probation, and give up all 
hopes of the salvation of the majority of the human family. 
For hitherto few are they that have been saved, and Satan has 
had an awful triumph over perhaps nine-tenths of the adult 
race. If things are to “ grow worse and worse” till Christ 
comes to judge the world, to burn the earth, to raise the dead, 
and create a new heavens and new earth, and of course to put 
an end to further probation of mankind, then farewell to the 
long cherished hope of seeing a greater number surrounding 
the Lamb, than are under the feet of his great enemy ! 

For it is all but self-evident, that when the Son of Man 
comes in his glory to call the nations to his bar, as described 
Matt. xxv., the probation of the wicked is ended. When the 
Conflagration comes, probation is ended. When the Resurree- 
tion comes, and all the living saints are caught up into the air, 
probation is ended. When the New Heavens and the New 
Earth arise out of the fire, probation is ended, and the number 
of the saved is full. But Millenarianism places each and all 
of these events before the Millennium; of course shuts the door 
against all who are then in their sins! 
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We say this is a melancholy prospect. We had looked for- 
ward to a future universal triumph of the Gospel, to see the 
kingdom of the Stone become the kingdom of the Mountain, 
and fill the whole earth; to have the saints possess the king- 
dom, and the greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven; 
to have wars cease, arts and sciences flourish, human life be 
prolonged, the race immensely multiplied, and the “ number 
without number” converted and saved during the long period 
of Messiah’s triumph, to reduce to comparative insignificance 
the limited number of Satan’s victims. 

Alas, for all such hopes, if Millenarianism be true! When 
the Saviour comes the door is shut. The wicked are judged, 
and the world is on fire. The preaching of the Gospel has 
ceased, for the saints are in the air, and there are none left to 
preach it, even if sinners could be found on the new earth to 
listen to its sound! 

Now, how much more sober and rational the scheme of in- 
terpretation, which supposes the earth to remain as it is till 
after the Millennium ; to let the gospel dispensation extend its 
blessings over the earth by the present means of grace ; to let 
the number of Christians gradually increase, until they shall 
control the laws and governments and social habits of all na- 
tions ; to let the Beast and False Prophet perish by providen- 
tial (not miraculous) judgments; to let the wicked live through 
all the period of the thousand years, enjoying probation and 
undergoing conversion amidst the most exalted privileges; to 
let the Millennium pass away, leaving sin and sinners still on 
the earth, to be afterwards stirred up to open rebellion against 
the Lord and his Church; in short, to postpone the Second 
Advent, the Judgment, the Resurrection and the Conflagration 
till the glorious Millennial harvest is all gathered in. All this 
is perfectly consistent with the concluding chapters of the 
Bible, and with the whole book of pr ophecy. 

The literalizing system lowers the tone of prophecy; sensual- 
izes and carnalizes the Church; lets down the dignity of the 
Saviour from the King of Glory to a mere earthly monarch ; 
makes us undervalue the present dispensation, neglect the 
means of the world’s conversion, and to set our highest hopes 
(like the Jews in the days of the incarnation) on a kingdom that 
is not promised, and will never come ! 
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ARTICLE III. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. WILLIAM HILL, D. D. 


To trace the history of the eminent servants of Christ who 
have labored long and successfully in the vineyard of their 
Lord, to recall the incidents connected with their conversion to 
God, their trials and discouragements in the pursuit of the 
requisite qualifications for the Gospel ministry, the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of their preaching, their varied success, and 
their dying testimony to the power of that Gospel which, for 
many years, they have pressed upon the attention of their fel- 
low-men, is one of the most pleasing, as well as among the 
most profitable duties to which we can be called. The lives of 
such men constitute an important and an essential part of the 
history of the Church of Christ. The Providence of God to- 
wards His people, in their associated capacity, is often most 
apparent in His dealings with those who have been leaders in 
Israel. What a void would exist in the history of the Church, 
if the names of Chrysostom, Augustine, Calvin, Luther, and 
others of equal distinction were to become extinct! Succeed- 
ing generations would feel that a mighty chasm existed in the 
progress of the Church which subsequent developments would 
never fill. We might theorize and indulge our fancy in respect 
to the causes of existing facts, but nothing decisive, nothing 
that would satisfy the sincere inquirer after truth could be 
known. Hence it has entered into the plans of the Almighty 
to perpetuate the names of those who have been instrumental 
in achieving glorious moral conquests, and whose example of 
active, devoted piety would be felt centuries after their bones 
had mouldered into dust. They may have widely differed in 
their constitutional temperament, in intellectual power, in ca- 
pacity for profound research, in theological and literary at- 
tainments, and in the amount of good accomplished during 
their earthly existence. Some may have been distinguished 
for great powers of reasoning and discrimination, whilst they 
were deficient in what may be termed practical power. They 
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could comprehend and analyze the most abstruse dogmas of a 
speculative theology, and could exhibit truth so clearly, as to 
command the assent of all. Others excelled in devising plans 
for the propagation of a pure Christianity. They knew well 
the workings of the human heart, what chord to touch to give 
efficiency to the means employed for the establishment of Zion, 
when and where to present religion to their fellow men as a 
matter of personal concern; they were practical men, but they 
had little capacity and less taste for studying the philosophy 
of things; they eschewed metaphysical abstractions, assured 
that if God honored their ministry in the conversion of souls, 
the great end of their calling would be accomplished. 

But whatever diversity in talent and attainment may have 
existed among God’s ministers, though some may have been 
distinguished for intellectual endowments and the most exten- 
sive erudition, whilst others were most eminent for their piety 
and devotion to their work as the ambassadors of Christ, their 
history is alike full of instruction to those who may succeed 
them. It is fitted to encourage the desponding, to awaken to 
action the indolent and indifferent, and to excite to still greater 
energy those who are most active in their ministerial work. 
The record of their self-denying efforts to promote the cause of 
truth, may serve as a stimulant to future generations to live 
for the glory of God, and the permanent well-being of the 
family of man. 

These remarks are suggested by the decease of the venera- 
ble man whose name stands at the head of this Article. Long 
known throughout the country as one of the most distinguished 
ministers in the Presbyterian Church—as the associate of 
Hoge, Graham, Alexander and Rice—and having lived dur- 
ing the most eventful period in the history of our Church, 
and acted a part which will have a most important influence 
upon the interests of religion in these States, a brief review of 
his life and of the times in which he lived, is due to his memo- 
ry, and to the Church with which he was connected. 

The Rev. Wintiam Hitt, D. D., was born in Cumberland 
county, Virginia, March 8, 1769. His ancestors were from 
England. His father having died when he was five years of 
age, he was committed to the exclusive care of his mother. 
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After the lapse of a few years she married Mr. Daniel Allen, 
an Elder in the Presbyterian Church, in Cumberland county, 
at that time under the pastoral care of Dr. Samuel S. Smith, 
President of Hampden and Sidney College. Whether his 
mother was a professor of religion previous to her second mar- 
riage or not, is unknown. It is evident, however, from various 
circumstances, that she united with the Presbyterian Church 
in Cumberland, either by certificate or upon examination, 
shortly after her marriage to Mr. Allen, and was a consistent 
and exemplary Christian. The pious counsels which she gave 
to her son, made an impression upon his mind which was never 
effaced. She died when he was eleven years of age; but he 
has recorded the statement, that ‘her prayers and instructions 
were never completely obliterated, even during the thoughtless 
and vicious life he lived for some years after her death.” At 
ten years of age he was placed under the tuition of Mr. Drury 
Lacy, who was afterwards one of the most distinguished minis- 
ters in Virginia. Mr. Lacy was employed as teacher in his 
family by the step-father of young Hill, for three years. It 
was during this period that he obtained an English education 
of a higher grade than was usual in the country schools of Vir- 
ginia. After the death of his mother, he was placed under the 
guardianship of one who had but little regard for religion, and 
whose example, therefore, operated most unfavorably upon 
him. His serious impressions were soon effaced, and he be- 
came absorbed in the pleasures peculiar to a fashionable socie- 
ty. Providence soon changed his position in this respect. He 
entered Hampden and Sidney College, then under the presi- 
dency of Rev. John B. Smith, in 1785. It was during his 
collegiate course that the great change occurred which decided 
his future destiny in life. When he went to college his mind 
was occupied with worldly pursuits, and the influences by which 
he was there surrounded were only fitted to banish more effec- 
tually serious thoughts. There was not a pious student in 
college, and not one who was known to possess a Bible. The 
first part of his college course was marked by a total disregard 
of religious obligations, and an indulgence in the vices common 
to his ungodly associates. And yet notwithstanding his irre- 
ligious life, there were periods when the remembrance of his 
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mother’s admonitions and prayers would make him sad and 
pensive, and would excite him to prayer and to form resolutions 
to consecrate himself to God. He always attributed his con- 
version to her, as the chief instrument under God. When 
most engaged in frivolous and wicked amusements, his peace 
would be disturbed by the vivid recollection of her interest in 
his salvation. Two years, however, elapsed, after he entered 
college, before there was a decided change in his character. 
Though often under the deepest conviction of sin, he could not 
summon sufficient resolution to seek counsel from religious 
friends. At length, under the convicting power of the Spirit 
of God, he retires to a grove for meditation and prayer. 
There, under the broad canopy of heaven, amid the silence of i 
that secluded spot, where he was unheard save by the God 
whom he sought, he gives vent to the agony of his soul in lan- 
guage expressive of the most earnest importunity—and there 
it was that he was enabled, by the grace of God, to cast his 
burden upon the Saviour, and to purpose to live a new life. 
Still so indefinite were his conceptions of the nature of religion, 
that he had not the remotest idea of having experienced a ih 
radical change in his character. He was comforted—“ the r 
intolerable burden of sin,” as he expressed it, was taken away, 
and his resolution to devote himself to the service of God was 
strengthened. He had a deep sense of his own frailty and in- 
stability, and hence he refrained from communicating his feel- 
ings to others. Strange as it may seem to us in these days, 
during this time of religious interest, he had no Bible to read. 
He applied to the steward of the college for the loan of his 
large family Bible. This was granted to him, with the under- 
standing that it would be returned before evening. The young + 
inquirer returned to the forest, and devoted the entire day to 
reading the gospel by Matthew. Shortly afterwards “ Alleine’s 
Alarm” was given to him by a Christian friend, to whom his 
anxiety on the subject of religion had been communicated. 
This he read with great interest. Upon one occasion, as he 
was reading this book, his fellow student, James Blythe, of 
Kentucky, came into his room, and observing that this was a 
religious book, remarked, ‘ Hill, are you spending your time 
reading such books as this?’ This was a most critical mo- 
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ment with the young inquirer. In after life he often said that 
this was the turning-point in his future history. He was 
strongly tempted to evade the question; but God enabled him 
to answer— Yes, Blythe, I have been reading that good old 
book, and Iam determined, by the help of God, to save my 
soul.”” From this period young Blythe became a true peni- 
tent. During the Christmas vacation that occurred not long 
after the conversion of Blythe, another student, Cary Allen, 
subsequently known as a gifted minister in the Presbyterian 
Church in Virginia, was a subject of converting grace. These 
three, Hill, Blythe, and Allen, together with Clement Read, 
a resident graduate, held frequent communication with each 
other. They determined to meet for prayer on Saturday after- 
noon in one of their rooms in college. ‘* Although,”’ says Dr. 
Hill, in his narrative of the great revival in 1787, “we sung 
and prayed with suppressed voices, we were overheard by some 
of the students, when a noisy mob was raised, which collected 
in the passage before the door, and began to threaten ven- 
geance, if we did not forbear and cease all such exercises in 
college for the future. Information of the riot was given to 
President Smith. Some of the prominent leaders in the riot 
came forward and accused us of praying and singing in a 
Methodistic manner, and expressed their determination to 
break it up. This was the first intimation the President had 
that any of the students were serious. With tears in his eyes, 
he said to the serious students, who had been the occasion of 
the disturbance, ‘I rejoice, my young friends, that you have 
taken the stand you have. Your meeting next Saturday 
afternoon shall be held in my parlor; and I will be with 
you, conduct it for you, and render you all the assistance 
you need.’” This may be considered as the commencement 
of the extensive revival of religion that prevailed through 
several counties in Eastern Virginia and North Carolina from 
1787 to 1789, and whose influence has been felt in every part 
of Virginia to the present time. These meetings continued to 
increase in interest. Within a short period one half of the 
students in college professed conversion to God. The work 
extended into neighboring churches. A most deplorable apa- 
thy on the subject of religion had existed throughout the State 
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for many years. Nothing like a general religious interest had 
prevailed since the days of President Davies. The ministry, 
with few exceptions, had become worldly-minded, and neglect- 
ful of pastoral duties, so that but little difference between them, 
the members of their churches, and the unconverted was dis- 
cernible. The effects of the revolutionary struggle were visi- 
ble in the churches no less than in the state of the community 
generally. Ministers, elders, and private members had im- 
bibed the spirit of war, and volunteered to fight the battles of 
their country. President Smith formed a company composed 
of the students in college, the members of his church, and 
others, and went forth in defence of the rights of freemen. 
In the meantime the cause of religion suffered. The Sabbath 
was desecrated—sanctuaries were deserted—intemperance pre- 
railed to a fearful extent, and the few pious hearts that re- 
mained had occasion to mourn over the desolations of Zion. 
Thus it continued until the development of religious interest 
among the little band of youths in Hampden and Sidney Col- 
lege in 1787. From this period a new life was breathed into 
ministers and people. President Smith, who was highly gifted 
as a preacher, and a man of great influence throughout Eastern 
Virginia, was greatly quickened in spirit. He preached more 
frequently, visited neighboring churches, and made special 
efforts to arouse the churches from their spiritual lethargy. He 
was instrumental in awakening a high degree of religious in- 
terest in the surrounding counties. The spiritual fire, thus 
enkindled, spread into various parts of Eastern Virginia, and 
reached some of the churches in North Carolina. 

The Rey. Mr. Graham of Liberty Hall Academy, now Wash- 
ington College in Lexington, Virginia, came to the assistance 
of President Smith. He brought with him two young men, one 
of whom was the late Dr. Alexander of Princeton, New Jersey, 
then a member of Liberty Hall Academy, but as yet uncon- 
verted to God. Mr. Graham returned to the valley with his 
soul greatly revived. The students he had taken with him were 
deeply impressed during the religious services upon which they 
attended in Prince Edward County. Hitherto religion in the 
Valley had been in a languishing condition. The state of things, 
however, soon began to assume a different aspect. Mr. Graham 
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was a preacher of great power. THe was one of the most in- 
tellectual men in the State, possessed a finished education, and 
was fitted to be eminently useful as a minister of Christ. THis 
fervid eloquence, especially after his visit to Hampden and 
Sidney College, produced a powerful effect in his own Church, 
and throughout that portion of the Valley. Extensive revivals 
of religion prevailed, whose influence for good is still felt in the 
young men converted to God, and who consecrated themselves 
to the work of the ministry. 

It was during this period of revivals in Virginia, that the 
Presbyterian Church obtained a position in the State, which 
has never been lost. Her ministers were eminently revival men. 
Though few in number, they labored with unremitting activity 
for the salvation of souls. The spirit of Davies, of the Ten- 
nants, and of Whitefield was infused into them ; and hence the 
work of God was extended through their instrumentality. Dur- 
ing the progress of these revivals frequent meetings were held. 
Ministers visited from house to house. The truth of God was 
preached plainly, and with reference to an immediate effect. 
The total depravity of man, his responsibility and guilt, a vica- 
rious atonement, the necessity of repentance and faith in Jesus 
Christ, the dependence of the sinner upon the Spirit of God, 
and the retributions of eternity, were the great truths exhibit- 
ed during this season of revivals. They were the sword of the 
Spirit which subdued the hearts of multitudes, and were instru- 
mental in bringing many to Christ, who proved to be burning 
lights in the Presbyterian ministry in Virginia. And yet these 
revival scenes met with the most bitter opposition, especially 
in the Valley of Virginia, where the congregations were com- 
posed chiefly of emigrants from Scotland and Ireland. When 
President Smith came to the assistance of Mr. Graham, he 
preached in defence of revivals from the text, “Behold, ye 
despisers, and wonder and perish.” The Seceders in Rock- 
bridge County were so violent in their opposition to the revival, 
that “they thought him possessed of an evil spirit.” Dr. Smith 
in his defence, naming the Seceders, said, “that from the time 
they set themselves in opposition to the revival at Kilsyth and 
Cambuslang, the Spirit of the Lord had forsaken them.” But 
notwithstanding this opposition, these revivals progressed ; many 
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who at first opposed the work of grace were convinced of their 
error, and united in promoting it. Hundreds were converted— 
the churches which had been deserted were rapidly filled—vice 
of every description, which had been open and unblushing was 
more concealed, and the whole moral aspect of the community 
was changed. The period from 1787 to 1789 must be regarded 
as fraught with richer blessings to the Presbyterian Church 
in Virginia than any subsequent period. It was emphatically 
the period of revivals, which were traceable, in their origin, 
under God, to the praying youths of Hampden and Sidney 
College. Did our limits permit, we would gladly refer to other 
incidents of the “ great revival” which are deeply interesting. 
But we must forbear. Dr. Hill has left in manuscript a full, 
and the only authentic history of this wonderful work of grace. 
We hope it may be presented to the public in a permanent 





form. 

It was during the summer of 1787 that young Hill made a 
public profession of religion. He graduated at Hampden and 
Sidney College in 1788. Shortly after his graduation he com- 
menced the study of Theology under the direction of President 
Smith. The course of theological study at that time was very 
restricted. There were but few facilities for obtaining a 
thorough knowledge of Biblical Literature. The study of the 
Hebrew language was confined almost exclusively to a few 
tutors, or ministers who were not very actively employed in 
ministerial work. Theology, as a science, was pursued to a 
very limited extent. The Bible was emphatically the book of 
study. The Confession of Faith and the Catechisms of the 
Church, Calvin’s Institutes, and the works of Edwards and 
Bellamy were studied so far as the short time devoted to 
theology would permit. The demand for an active ministry was 
such that the period for theological studies was necessarily much 
shorter than at present. And yet were we to judge from the 
intellectual power and commanding eloquence displayed by 
the ministers of Virginia in the early part of this century, we 
should doubt whether, notwithstanding the disadvantages under 
which they labored, they were not as well qualified for their 
work, as the great majority of those who have succeeded them. 
During the progress of their studies they were accustomed to 
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exercise their gifts in conducting religious exercises. By thus 
combining study and the more practical part of their profes- 
sion, they commanded the attention and secured the favor of 
their hearers as soon as they entered fully upon the work of 
the ministry. This was the case with Graham, Hoge, Alex- 
ander, Legrand and Hill. Though they had no other theologi- 
cal instruction than what they obtained from a country pastor, 
and had few opportunities for becoming thoroughly acquainted 
with the theology of the schools, yet they were familiar with 
Bible truth. The foundation of an eminently useful life was 
thus laid. Their subsequent history showed that their minds 
were well disciplined, and furnished with knowledge suited to 
the times in which they lived. 

Dr. Hill was licensed to preach the Gospel by the Presby- 
tery of Hanover, July 10, 1790. For two years after his licen- 
sure he acted as a missionary in the lower counties of Virginia 
as far down as the Chesapeake Bay, through the upper counties 
to the Blue Ridge, from Tennessee to Maryland, and especi- 
ally in the counties in the lower part of the Valley. He acted 
under the direction of the Commission of Synod. At that 
period missionary societies, such as now exist, were unknown. 
But the missionary spirit was not wanting. The Synod of 
Virginia, composed of Hanover and Lexington Presbyteries, 
Redstone in Pennsylvania, and Transylvania, now a part of 
Kentucky, was formed October 22, 1788. In 1789 the Synod 
appointed a Committee, consisting of four ministers and four 
elders, to be called the Commission of Synod, who were to re- 
ceive the recommendations of ministers from Presbyteries, and 
give such directions to the missionaries appointed by them, re- 
specting their fields of labor, “‘as the exigencies of different 
places, in their wisdom, would require.” The Presbyteries were 
directed to raise contributions, which were put into a general 
fund for the support of the missionaries. The salary of the 
missionary, thus appointed, was two hundred dollars annually. 
This Commission sent their missicnaries from the Bay-shore to 
the Mississippi. In 1807 the Synod, finding that the work of 
supplying the destitute portions of the country was too exten- 
sive for the means at command, dissolved the Commission, and 
then it was that the General Assembly appointed a Board for 
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the purpose of carrying on the work of Missions. The journal 
which was kept by Dr. Hill during the time he acted under the 
commission of Synod, is replete with the most interesting facts, 
and evinces, on his part, the most untiring energy, self-denial 
and perseverance in the cause of his Master, from the very 
commencement of his ministry. 

In October, 1792, Dr. Hill was married to Miss Nancy Mor- 
ton, the daughter of Col. William Morton, of Charlotte County, 
Virginia. They lived together sixty-one years, Mrs. Hill 
having died in June, 1851. 

Immediately after his licensure, Dr. Hill was invited by the 
congregations which President Smith had served, to become 
their pastor. Preferring, however, a location in the Valley, he 
declined their call, and after acting under the Commission of 
Synod for two years, he settled in Berkeley, now Jefferson 
County, Virginia. This was missionary ground. There was 
no organized church in his field of labor. When he entered 
the ministry he determined not to build upon another man’s 
foundation, but, in view of the immense destitutions in his 
native State, he sought a location where there was the greatest 
prospect of usefulness. This spirit was characteristic of the 
ministers of that day. There were no splendid city churches 
to allure them or to excite their pride. The largest congrega- 
tions were in the country, and were composed, for the most 
part, of farmers of intelligence and of the highest respectability. 
But the young men, who at that time entered the ministry in 
Virginia, knew that their vocation would demand personal sac- 
rifices, that they must be missionaries in the proper acceptation 
of the term, and that their chief reward would be the estab- 
lishment of Zion through their instrumentality, and in witness- 
ing the fruits of their labor in eternity. Hence they were 
consecrated to their work. They traversed oftentimes an ex- 
tensive territory, preached daily in school-houses and barns, or 
wherever the people could be assembled for worshipping God. 
They had much to discourage them. The indifference, frivolity 
and profligacy of the community in which they labored, were 
serious obstacles in their way. But God blessed their self- 
denying efforts in the extension of his kingdom. They carried 
the Gospel where it was hitherto unknown. They organized 
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churches which have proved to be the most influential in the 
State. And though not one of those who entered the ministry 
at the time Dr. Hill commenced his labors is now living, there 
are many who attribute their salvation to the early ministry of 
these men of God, and they narrate, with great interest, the 
effect of particular discourses upon the large congregations 
assembled on sacramental occasions. During the eight years 
of his residence in Jefferson County, the ministry of Dr. Hill 
was one of great success. He was regarded as a preacher of 
the most commanding eloquence. His style of address was 
popular; his zeal in the service of his Master was unabated. 
In 1799, he was requested to deliver a funeral oration at Har- 
per’s Ferry in memory of General Washington. Besides the 
regular army stationed at that place, and numbering three 
thousand men, fifteen thousand persons were brought together 
by the reputation of the young orator, as well as by their vene- 
ration for the Father of his Country. It is the testimony of 
those who were present on the occasion, some of whom are still 
living, that this eulogium was one of the finest specimens of 
oratory which they had ever heard. His strong voice, distinct 
enunciation, and earnest delivery, together with the truths 
uttered, made an impression upon this immense assemblage 
which is remembered to this day. 

In January, 1800, Dr. Hill removed to Winchester. Here 
he passed the greater part of his ministerial life. For thirty- 
three years successively he was the pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in this place. When he came to Winchester the 
church was feeble, and rendered more so by the distractions 
which had existed for some years. He was called by a unani- 
mous vote of the church. A large proportion of the mem- 
bership were foreigners by birth, who differed in sentiment 
from others in the church respecting revivals and the fash- 
ionable amusements practiced in that day. This had been 
the chief cause of difficulty, previous to the installation of 
Dr. Hill as pastor. But notwithstanding his known sympathy 
with those who favored revivals, and who were opposed to 
these dissipating amusements, he was earnestly invited by 
both parties to assume the pastorate of the church. Tis 
situation was a delicate one. He was, however, a man of great 
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decision, and he knew well the workings of the human heart. 
For nearly thirty years he continued the pastor of the church 
in Winchester, without any serious difficulties with those of his 
members who differed with him in sentiment. His ministry 
during this period was greatly blessed. He was then in the 
vigor of his manhood. His strong intellect and power as a 
speaker were often visible in the pulpit, and in the judicatories 
of the church. In no part of the State was there a higher 
degree of intelligence and of refinement than in this com- 
munity. A strong man was needed in the pulpit to stem the 
tide of fashionable iniquity that threatened the interests of the 
church. Dr. Hill was felt to be such a man. His talents were 
universally acknowledged, and none doubted his sincerity, how- 
ever they may have differed from him in opinion. During the 
thirty-three years of his ministry in Winchester, he exhibited 
an energy of character, and a glowing eloquence in his pulpit 
ministrations which were remarkable. Numbers were converted 
to God through his instrumentality, who will be as stars in the 
crown of his rejoicing forever. The churches in the neighbor- 
ing counties were often favored with his assistance, and so pun- 
gent were his discourses that he was regarded as the most 
effective preacher in Western Virginia. Men of the highest 
intellect and occupying prominent positions in society, as well 
as those of inferior pretensions, were brought through his 
agency into the kingdom of the Redeemer. Among those who 
were converted under his ministry in Winchester, was General 
Daniel Morgan, of revolutionary memory. Bold and daring to 
an extreme, rough in exterior, and with a mind of great vigor, 
though uncultivated, this distinguished officer was led by the 
preaching and conversations of Dr. Hill to humble himself 
before God, and to dedicate the remnant of his life to the 
cause of Christ. He became a member of the Presbyterian 
Church in Winchester, and when the hour of his death arrived, 
he had the benefit of the counsel and prayers of the man of 
God who was the instrument in his conversion. 

In February, 1834, Dr. Hill accepted a call to the Briery 
Presbyterian Church, in Prince Edward county. Here he 
remained two years, and then removed to Alexandria. After 
continuing the pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, in 
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Alexandria, for two years, he found that the infirmities of age 
were disqualifying him for the active discharge of the duties of 
the pastoral office. He, therefore, resigned the pastorship of 
this church, and removed to Winchester, the scene of his for- 
mer labors, to live and die among those whom he loved, and 
who would gladly minister to him in the last period of his 
earthly probation. He was able to perform ministerial duties 
for six or seven years after his return from Alexandria. 
During his residence in Alexandria, and for two years after 
his return to Winchester, he was engaged in preparing a his- 
tory of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. He was 
eminently qualified for this work. No one had examined more 
carefully the documents connected with the rise of Presbyte- 
rianism in this country, and if his original plan had been car- 
ried out, his history would have been one of the most valuable 
works ever issued from the American press. That plan was to 
prepare a connected history of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, without reference to controverted points, further 
than would be necessary to exhibit the true character of 
American Presbyterianism. When he commenced his history, 
the Presbyterian Church was a united body. The elements of 
disunion were at work, but he did not anticipate the severance 
of the Church he loved. Hence, he did not write to sustain a 
party. Whilst he had no sympathy with the movements of the 
“¢ Act and Testimony” men, but, like his old friend Dr. Alex- 
ander, and the other professors at Princeton, and, we may add, 
nearly the whole of the Synod of Virginia, regarded that docu- 
ment, and the measures proposed by its advocates, as unneces- 
sary and pernicious in their tendency, he had no motive to 
induce him to prepare his history with reference to any party 
organization in the church. Dr. Hodge and himself, were 
agreed as to the course pursued by the “ Act and Testimony”’ 
men. Dr. Hill had written the greater part of his history 
several years before the division of the church. Dr. Hodge 
published his Constitutional History shortly after the division, 
and after he had identified himself with the party that claimed 
to be the representatives of Scotch Presbyterianism. In judg- 
ing of the degree of confidence that is to be reposed in the 
statements of these gentlemen, respecting the origin of Presby- 
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terianism in this country, it is important that this fact should 
be known. The one had no party feelings to gratify in show- 
ing, as he does most conclusively, that American Presbyterian- 
ism, in its origin, was not of the rigid stamp of the Scottish 
Church. The other found it necessary, after the rupture in 
1857 and 1838, to endeavor to reconcile the position taken by 
his branch of the church, with the existence of the liberal and 
Congregational element apparent in the mother Presbytery. 
And hence it is natural to presume that his judgment respect- 
ing the founders of the Church was biased by his party associa- 
tions. Before the publication of the first number of his history, 
Dr. Hill published several communications in the religious 
papers, in which he briefly presented the documentary evidence 
of the liberal character of the founders of the American Pres- 
byterian Church. To his surprise, this excited considerable 
opposition among the exscinding portion of the church. Dr. 
Hodge was elected to vindicate their views. He published his 
work in the form of numbers. This induced Dr. Hill to change 
his original plan, and instead of publishing his history in two 
octavo volumes, as he at first contemplated, he concluded to 
issue it in numbers, and to reply to Dr. Hodge. We cannot 
but regret that he was diverted from his original object. We 
have examined what he had written previous to the publication 
of Dr. Hodge’s numbers, and we are persuaded that if his plan 
had been carried out, his history would have been a standard 
work centuries hence. Circumstances, which we need not de- 
tail, prevented him from publishing more than one number. 
That, however, contains an argument in proof of the liberal 
spirit of the Fathers of the Church, based upon its early 
records, which, we are confident, cannot be answered. 

In the memorable scenes of 1837 and 1838, Dr. Hill was 
deeply interested. It could not have been otherwise. For 
nearly a half century he had been a prominent minister of our 
body, had witnessed its rapid advance in numbers and moral 
influence, and had devoted his powers to the vindication and 
diffusion of the principles of the Presbyterian Church. When, 
therefore, measures were proposed, and carried out by the 
highest judicatory of the church which violated the fundamen- 
tal principles of Presbyterianism, which set at nought the truth 
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vital to all representative governments, namely, the right to a 
fair trial for charges alleged, which cut off from the church, 
ministers and private members who had been consistent and 
honored servants of God for many years, Dr. Hill did not hesi- 
tate to espouse the cause of those who had been so unrighteously, 
and in utter contempt both of the letter and spirit of the con- 
stitution, deprived of the privilege of membership in the church 
which they loved. Ile regarded the exscinding measures of 
1837 and 1838 with the the deepest abhorrence; and though 
some of his old valued friends, through the influence of party 
associations, had been prominent in thus severing the church, 
he felt that respect for constitutional rights, and for the true 
interests of the Presbyterian Church, demanded a firm and 
steady resistance to acts which, however intended, were as 
tyrannical as any that ever disgraced the ecclesiastical coun- 
cils of Rome. He knew that if the General Assembly had the 
right to cut off, without a formal charge or trial, 500 minis- 
ters and 60,000 communicants, in one portion of the church, 
the right existed to sever from its connection any church 
or synod; and therefore, he had no assurance that the Synod 
of Virginia would not come under the ban of the Assem- 
bly, upon a plea as flimsy as that assigned for the excision 
of the Synods of Geneva, Genesee, Utica and the Western 
Reserve; and that he might be placed in the same position 
with the venerable Dr. Richards, who, after a ministry of forty 
years in the Presbyterian Church, was most unceremoniously 
cast out of it, and that too, chiefly through the instrumentality 
of those who had not been in the church more than ten or 
fifteen years. At the meeting of the Synod of Virginia, in the 
fall of 1837, Dr. Hill delivered a most powerful and eloquent 
speech against the Exscinding Acts. We shall never forget the 
scathing rebuke which he gave an eminent lawyer of Virginia, 
who defended the acts of the Assembly. Ilis detestation of the 
principles involved in this excision, continued to the end of life. 
A few weeks before his death, when it was thought he could 
not survive many days, he was asked, if he had not a message for 
the brethren of Synod? He replied, ‘* Tell them to stand by 
the constitutional principles of the Presbyterian Church,” thus 
evincing to the last his strong attachment to the Constitution 
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of the Church to which he had consecrated a long and laborious 
life. 

For eight years previous to his death Dr. Hill was much 
engaged in reading his favorite authors, and in writing sketches 
of the lives of some of his early associates. He left, in manu- 
script, narratives of the lives of Dr. Hoge, Rey. Cary Allen, 
Rev. Nash Legrand, and Rev. James Turner. He had not the 
physical ability to preach the Gospel for the last five years of 
his life. He had been anticipating death, and with great com- 
posure. Te loved to converse on personal religion, to narrate 
his own spiritual exercises, and ever seemed to be aspiring 
after more mellowness of soul, and a greater likeness unto his 
Divine Master. The grace of God was evidently preparing 
him for his departure from earth. Several months before his 
death he thought that his end was at hand. During this attack, 
he repeatedly expressed his entire confidence in the Saviour, 
and said, that if it was God’s will, he would prefer “to depart 
and be with Christ, which is far better.” Bodily disease would 
occasionally bring into action his naturally impatient tempera- 
ment. His mind would lose its proper balance, and his views 
of things would be distorted. But at other times, he would be 
calm and submissive. And even when his intellect was be- 
clouded in respect to other subjects, he had the most vivid 
recollection of persons, names, and incidents connected with 
the history of the Presbyterian Church in Virginia. When his 
disease was inducing languor, and an aversion to mental effort, 
a reference to the ministers with whom he was associated in 
early life, would cause his eye to glisten with pleasure—his 
countenance and expressive tones of voice, would indicate his 
absorbing interest in every thing pertaining to the history of 
the church he loved. He recovered partially from this attack 
of sickness. His system, however, was gradually giving way, 
under the infirmities of age, and the power of a long existing 
disease. ‘I'wo weeks before his death he was laid prostrate 
upon his bed. His mind was seriously affected from the com- 
mencement of this last attack. For some days, he was in a 
state of delirium, apparently unconscious of suffering. All 
power of connected thought was gone. And yet there was 
something in the character of that delirium which indicated his 
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deep interest in spiritual things. Sometimes he spoke as if he 
was preaching that Gospel which he had proclaimed for sixty 
years. Then, again, he seemed to be transported to the portals 
of heaven. Among other things, he said, “‘ I hear music;’’ it 
seemed as if God was giving him a fortaste of the rich melody 
that would soon fall upon his redeemed spirit. He continued 
in this delirium until his soul was released from its clay tene- 
ment. His vigorous constitution resisted, with great tenacity, 
the assault of the ruthless destroyer. But it finally yielded the 
contest, and on the 16th of November, 1852, the oft repeated 
wish of this venerable father was gratified—his soul was at 
home with his Saviour. 

The character of Dr. Hill was marked, and may be contem- 
plated in several aspects. 

He possessed an intellect of great clearness and vigor. No 
one need to misunderstand him. His conceptions were strong 
and vivid, and his style of expression was terse and senten- 
tious. His active life in the first part of his ministry prevent- 
ed that kind of mental discipline which is the result of severe 
study. His intellect was more remarkable for strength than 
for logical development. He grasped a subject with great en- 
ergy. He sought to obtain large and comprehensive views of 
truth rather than to indulge in vain speculations. His percep- 
tions were quick, and his conclusions, which would prove to be 
correct, were oftentimes formed with great rapidity. He loved 
the truth, and hence in his investigations he brought his vigor- 
ous mind to contemplate it in its various relations, but not so 
to analyze it by metaphysical distinctions as to lose sight of it 
in its moral bearings upon the human heart. His memory was 
remarkably retentive. His mind was capable of comprehend- 
ing any subject to which it was directed; and though his im- 
patient nature might prompt him to forego the thorough inves- 
tigation of subjects, step by step, in a logical form, he would 
nevertheless give such a degree of attention as was necessary 
to arrive at a right conclusion. His mind was well stored with 
first principles; and therefore making them the basis of his 
inquiries, he did not deem it indispensable in order to ascertain 
the truth to pursue with logical, metaphysical accuracy a sub- 
ject in all its aspects. 
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Dr. Hill was a man of great firmness of purpose. When 
his judgment was convinced he never wavered, unless new and 
more powerful reasons were presented to him. He was not to 
be shaken from his purpose to pursue what he believed to be 
the right path, either by the flattery of friends or the intimida- 
tions of opponents. His mental constitution fitted him to be a 
leader rather than to be led. His indomitable will would 
never yield to the will of another through fear or favor. He 
must be fully persuaded of the propriety of the course recom- 
mended before he would consent to change any plan of action 
upon which he may have determined. It was his firmness and 
decision of character that occasionally impressed others with 
the idea that he was harsh and forbidding, when in truth his 
feelings may not have been excited in the slightest degree. 
He was often placed in situations which called for a high de- 
gree of Christian decision. Had he lived in times of persecu- 
tion, like Paul before Felix, or Luther before the Diet of 
Worms, or John Knox before Queen Mary, he would have 
been unmoved by lordly power, or the threats of exalted wick- 
edness. 


“ Where’er he went, 
This lesson still he taught, to fear no ill 
But sin, no being but Almighty God.” 


Ilis physical temperament was of a mercurial cast. He was 
ardent, fearless, and enthusiastic. This peculiarity of his phy- 
sical constitution was known to himself as well as to others. 
It developed itself amid the conflicts of sentiment in Church 
and State, in different periods of his life, and combined as it 
was with an inflexible will, it was sometimes the occasion of 
leading him to express his own convictions in a manner that 
would seem to evince unkindness of feeling. Such an infer- 
ence, however, is by no means legitimate. Whilst, like other 
men, he was liable to excitement of temper, he was by nature 
magnanimous and kind. He lived a long life, passed through 
many scenes of excitement, came in contact with men of every 
class and character, and it would have been strange indeed if, 
in the circumstances in which he was placed, his naturally ex- 
citable temperament had never been developed. We will ven- 
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ture the remark, however, that few persons have lived as long, 
and occupied as prominent a position in the church as he did, 
and in times of great ecclesiastical difficulties, who have shown 
more forbearance or a stronger desire to cultivate peace with 
all. He was ever ready to defend what he believed to be the 
truth. But we are not aware that he ever manifested a dispo- 
sition unnecessarily to assail the views and persons of others. 
The grace of God had done much in softening the asperities of 
his natural constitution, so that in the midst of high party ex- 
citement he was enabled, in a great measure, to control a na- 
ture that otherwise might have been the source of deep mental 
disquietude. He had his faults—for he was a man. But they 
were the faults of that class of mind who unite an ardent, ex- 
citable temperament with some of the most commanding virtues 
of humanity—who if, amid the vicissitudes and conflicts of life, 
they permit the waves of passion to obscure their vision and to 
drown the dictates of a dispassionate judgment, have imbedded 
in their moral nature the principles of right, and which, having 
a predominating control, will show themselves, sooner or later, 
in acts indicative of their heavenly origin. 

As a friend Dr. Hill was kind and pleasant. Those who 
had his confidence found him one of the most agreeable com- 
panions. His conversation was instructive, and sometimes 
humorous. Undue familiarity he would not permit; but he de- 
lighted in a free and easy manner, and none who understood 
the proprieties of life need be restrained in his presence. 
Having been accustomed to mingle in all classes of society, 
with the high and low, the rich and poor, he had a fund of 
anecdote which gave interest to his conversation. ‘To his 
ministerial brethren particularly, his vivid narration of events 
and incidents connected with the history of distinguished men, 
both in Church and State, during the first part of this century, 
was always interesting and instructive. He loved the society 
of his brethren ; and after the infirmities of age interfered with 
his meeting with them in the judicatories of the church, and 
in protracted religious services, he was always gratified in re- 
ceiving their visits. His social qualities were well adapted to 
enlist the affections of those in whom he reposed confidence. 
As a Preacher, Dr. Hill was clear, energetic and impressive. 
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His power, as an extemporaneous preacher, was very remark- 
able. The late Dr. Alexander, than whom none were better 
qualified to judge, referring, we suppose, to the period when 
they were associated together in the Synod of Virginia, ex- 
pressed the opinion that Dr. Hill was one of the most effec- 
tive extemporaneous preachers the country has produced. In 
the vigor of his manhood he was probably the most popular 
preacher in his native State. He had not the learning, and 
the close, logical reasoning of Rice, nor the chaste and flowing 
style of Speece, nor the splendid imagination of Kirkpatrick. 
But there was a combination of excellences in his preaching, 
which made him a favorite. His commanding person, his clear 
and powerful voice, the vividness of his conceptions, the direct- 
ness and pungency of his appeal, and the deep earnestness 
visible in his countenance and manner of delivery impressed 
his audience with the conviction that what he said was truth, 
and such truth as involved their most vital interests. He never 
aimed to please the fancy, or to gratify a fastidious taste. He 
sought to arouse a sleeping conscience, to melt the obdurate 
heart, and to save the soul. His illustrations were drawn 
chiefly from practical life, and they were, for the most part, so 
apt and striking, as to make a powerful impression upon his 
audience. He seldom wrote his sermons. Like most of his 
brethren in Virginia, he preached from brief notes. This habit 
was acquired in early life, partly from necessity, and partly 
because the state of society and public sentiment rendered it 
inexpedient to use a manuscript. His sentences were short 
and pithy ; and when his soul was fired by his subject, he would 
throw out thoughts that would arrest the attention of the care- 
less, and awaken to action the dormant faculties of his hearers. 
Some of the most eloquent and impressive thoughts we have 
heard from the pulpit, were uttered by him when his mind was 
enkindled by his theme, and without any preparation. He 
loved to preach; and Christ and Him crucified constituted the 
great theme upon which he delighted to dwell. 

His theology was a liberal Calvinism. He had no sympathy 
with the sentiments of those who sought to magnify the grace 
of God in salvation, by representing man as having no power 
of any kind to obey the commands of God,—who, though ac- 
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knowledging in words man’s free agency, still divest him of all 
the essential powers of a free agent, and maintain that he can 
no more perform what God requires of him, than Lazarus could 
have come forth at the command of Christ, unless the physical 
power to do so had been first communicated. He believed that 
such a sentiment was derogatory to the character of God, and 
destructive of all moral obligation; for the common sense of 
every man teaches him, that Lazarus was under no obligation 
to obey the command of Christ, until the power to obey it was 
given to him; and if the sinner’s inability is of the same kind, 
his common sense teaches him that, whatever speculative theo- 
logians may say, he is under no obligation to repent and believe 
in the Saviour, until the power to do so is imparted. Dr. 
Hill was an Edwardean in his theology. His favorite theologi- 
cal writers were Edwards and Bellamy. Tis preaching was 
not of a doctrinal character, as the term is generally used. He 
did not think it essential to orthodoxy, or even to the diffusion 
of the doctrinal peculiarities of his Church, to be incessantly 
preaching sermons on original sin, election and final persever- 
ance, though he cordially believed these doctrines in the sense 
in which they were held by the great majority of his ministerial 
brethren previous to the days of the excision. And yet he was 
a doctrinal preacher in the true sense of the word. He dwelt 
upon the fundamental truths of the Gospel, and when he wished 
to enforce the views peculiar to his Church, he thought it best, 
as a general rule, instead of using the theological nomenclature 
of the schools, which would awaken prejudice against the truth, 
without being understood by the masses, to present them in 
language familiar to all. The all-sufficiency of the Saviour’s 
atonement was often exhibited, and most forcibly, in his dis- 
courses. Je regarded it as a most precious truth, that in the 
provision of redeeming mercy reference was had to the whole 
race of man, and not simply to the elect. He considered it an 
imputation upon the justice of God to affirm, that He would 
condemn to eternal perdition any part of the human family for 
rejecting an atonement which was not provided for them. 
Hence he could not but regret the attempt made in certain 
quarters to fasten the limited atonement theory upon the system 
of Calvinism. In his judgment it was not only a perversion of 
the views of Calvin, but was calculated to bring into disrepute 
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the Calvinistic system as held by the fathers of American 
Presbyterianism, and by such Scotch theologians as Dr. Chal- 
mers, M‘Cosh and Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh. With his 
views of truth Dr. Hill could consistently press upon his 
hearers the offers of the Gospel, and it was more especially 
when he was presenting this scheme of love, that he would give 
vent to the most tender and impassioned eloquence. 

As a member of the judicatories of the Church Dr. Hill was 
conspicuous. le was regular in his attendance upon these 
convocations. His long experience had made him familiar with 
the rules of deliberative bodies. His powers as a debater were 
universally acknowledged. His advice was received with the 
respect due to his talents, experience and standing in the 
Church. 

The piety of this venerated father was based upon fixed prin- 
ciples. It was neither the exuberance of animal passion, nor 
the heartlessness of a cold and formal sentimentalism. We 
have often heard him remark, that he had not those ecstatic 
emotions, that high degree of rapturous joy which some experi- 
ence. Ilis religion was the religion of principle. It was built 
upon the Rock of Ages, that can stand amid the scenes of the 
final, notable day of the Lord. He aimed to live according to 
the rule prescribed by his divine Master. He loved the Scrip- 
tures of truth. They were the manna upon which he fed. 
During the last two years of his life, he read through the Bible 
with the commentary of Dr. Scott. He had not the mildness 
of John the beloved disciple, but he had to a very great degree 
the Christian fortitude of Paul and of recovered Peter. His 
sixty-six years of service in the cause of the Saviour, were 
years of a devotion of his intellect and heart to Him who re- 
deemed him with His own blood. 

In bringing to a close this outline of the life, character and 
times of this revered father in the ministry, we must say, that 
whilst we know he had faults like other men, he was still, in 
our judgment, a man and an ambassador of the Son of God, 
such as are not often seen upon earth. It may be the partiality 
of friendship, or the reverence which one comparatively young 
in the ministry naturally cherishes for him, who has long worn 
the armour, that awakened the sentiment; but so it is, our con- 
viction is deep and thorough, that in most of the essential ele- 
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ments of an honored and useful minister of Christ, Dr. Hill 
has had few superiors among the eminent men which his State 
or country has produced. 

In his death there is nothing to regret. God spared him to 
a good old age. His work, as the messenger of God to his 
fellow-men, was done. His life on earth, at his advanced age, 
could not well be otherwise than a life of pain. Hence he de- 
scends to the grave, “like a shock of corn in its season, fully 
ripe.’ We mourn not his departure. Tis conflicts are over, 
his victory is won. He has laid down the armour of the war- 
rior to wear the crown of the conqueror. He las gone from 
the society of friends on earth to unite with her who was the 
companion of his youth and old age, with many who were saved 
through his instrumentality, and with most of his early associ- 
ates in the Gospel ministry, with Smith and Graham, Le- 
grand and Allen, Baxter and Speece, Rice and Alexan- 
der, in ascription of praise to the God of their salvation. The 
strife and contentions which are incident to the best of men on 
earth have passed away, and those who here may have differed 
in sentiment, and were enlisted on opposite sides in regard to 
ecclesiastical questions that agitated the Church, are dwelling 
together in the same city, the new Jerusalem—in the same 
country, the heavenly Canaan—in the same palace, the palace 
of the great King; and they are privileged to participate in 
the same feast of undying love, free from the impurities and 
imperfections which attached to their existence on earth. Soon 
this shall be the case with all the faithful servants of Christ. 
As a Church, we are admonished by the departure of the 
fathers in our Israel to gird ourselves with the whole armour of 
God, to watch with sleepless vigilance every department of our 
Zion, and to consecrate ourselves more unremittingly to the 
work of establishing the kingdom of Christ in the world. As 
one after another, in rapid succession, is taken away, it becomes 
those who survive to be impressed with the additional responsi- 
bilities imposed upon them. May a new baptism of the Spirit 
be given to the ministry of our Church, that those who are 
called to fill the places of such as have long stood as watchmen 
upon our Zion, may, like them, fulfill their mission on earth, 
and be blessed with the unfading rewards of heaven. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


ARISTOTELES, Grace (ct Latine, interpretibus variis), ex recensione 
Imm. Bexkxert, edidit Academia regia Borussica. Berolini: 
Reimer. 1830-36. IV vol. 


In a previous article on Aristotle, we gave a sketch of his 
external history, the peculiarities of his mind and elements 
of his power. We now approach the hardest part of our 
allotted task, the principles of his philosophy. All men are 
not philosophers. But still there is a deep ground for philoso- 
phy in the structure and circumstances of man. After the 
mind of an individual, a nation, or a world, has reached a cer- 
tain point of development or cultivation, philosophy is not a 
choice, but a necessity. It is simply the method adopted for 
wrestling with, and trying to explain and methodize the appear- 
ances and problems which press upon our attention from within 
and from without—the key we make, or find and use after it 
is made by others, for unlocking the mysteries of existence in 
the physical and spiritual worlds, mysteries which sooner or 
later suggest themselves to all thinkers—the answer to those 
‘obstinate questionings,’’ which every one capable of deep re- 
flection experiences. Surrounded by labyrinths on every side, 
the restlessness of the human mind, and its instinctive desire 
for satisfaction prompts it to adopt some means of extrication, 
“‘regens vestigia filo.” In the nature of the case, philosophi- 
cal systems cannot be numerous, for amidst all mental peculi- 
arities, there are generic differences, including numerous specific 
varieties, from original constitution, national influences or phy- 
sical causes. Still there are differences. The oriental and 
occidental mind are broadly distinguishable, as all history 
attests. The Shemitic and Japhetic races leave the monuments 
of their respective idiosyneracies, fossillified in their languages, 
as ethnography glories to elucidate, sometimes to the presump- 
tuous denial that ‘God hath made of one blood, all nations to 
dwell on the face of the earth.” The African and European, 
the Grecian and Roman too are distinguishable, and strive for 
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intellectual mastery, as really as Rome and Carthage did for 
supremacy in arms. There is a Clemens Alexandrinus and 
Clemens Romanus, a Tertullian and Chrysostom in the church, 
as really as an Aristotle and Plato in philosophy, and a Peter 
and John among the apostles. There is ground in human 
nature for two great philosophical tendencies—the sensuous 
and the spiritual—the a priori and a posteriori, sensationalism 
and idealism, realism and nominalism. So there is for the 
Catholic and Protestant tendencies. “The mystery of ini- 
quity”’ existed germinally even in apostolic times, and its full 
efflorescence will mark the finale. The spirit of liberty and 
life has protested against it, and antagonised therewith with 
more or less power from the beginning, and at His glorious 
Epiphany will destroy it. 

When philosophy reaches a certain point there will be schools, 
just as when theology passes from the sphere of life to that of 
science, there will be systems, creeds and controversies. Some 
minds and imaginations, as Cyprian and Augustine, find no 
resting place, but in Catholicism. Others, like “ Athanasius 
contra mundum”’ and Luther, “ Pestis eram vivus, moriens tua 
mors, ero, Papa,”’ must be Protestants. Some would be Calvin- 
ists, if Calvin had never written “the Institutes.’’ Of others, 
you never can make thorough-going Calvinists by Synods of 
Dort, or Acts of Assembly. They will live here and go to 
heaven hereafter, we hope, out of “the strait and narrow way” 
of Predestination and the Decrees. So, in philosophy, the two 
great tendencies we have alluded to, will be found, under differ- 
ent names, to be manifested and reproduced in every age. The 
idealistic tendency in human nature existed before Plato, and 
so the antagonistic tendency existed before Aristotle. The 
deep foundations of both lie in the spirit of man, and their out- 
growths, oscillations, and interactions, constitute the history of 
philosophy, and influence and explain that of the church. From 
circumstances and the elements of power already described, and 
from the necessity of the case, Aristotle was the head of a school 
—the Peripatetic. For “the times then present,” he represented 
one of these great tendencies of the human mind, and for all 
coming time, gave it substance, shape and authority. In point 
of priority, he was the Father, and in the way of authority the 
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Master of succeeding philosophers, generically like himself. 
His writings constitute their oracle and their “ Organon.” In 
the region of Physics, the Philosophy of Aristotle was that of 
observation and classification. In the region of mind, it was 
that of “common sense.” In the sphere of the outward and 
objective, he adopted the hypothesis, which no reasoning can 
overthrow, and facts will only more contribute to strengthen, 
—that the phenomenal is the real. ‘The great Ordainer,” 
whose existence he held necessary to explain anything, he be- 
lieved to be a God of truth and not deception. He “received,” 
therefore, as before intimated “the kingdom” of nature, “as 
a little child,” and rested on the reality of the “not me,” on 
empirical rather than ontological reasons. What the sublime 
transcendentalisms of Hegel give us, as the last restduum of 
investigation, he assumed as an axiom or postulate, and in this 
particular, those who give us in modern times the noblest spe- 
cimens of philosophy, feel it no degradation to “do likewise.”* 

In the sphere of mind, Aristotle acquiesced in the testimony 
of consciousness, not indeed as a separate faculty, but as that 
which, according to our constitution, underlies and co-exists 
with every mental state—that omnipresent something, which 
makes us sensible and certain that every such state is our own 
and not another’s, whether it assume the form of sensation, 
leading us outward for its object and origin, or consist of ideas 
and exercises, which necessitate no outward origin, but result 
from energies or activities within. Aristotle held that all our 
mental states are subjective realities, recognized by our con- 
sciousness, and needing no further attestation. When these 
conscious states of mind refer us, necessarily, to the outward, 
this necessity he considered a sufficient evidence of the truth 
and certainty of the objective reality, and that no deeper rea- 
son of belief is needed, unless we hold all alike to be illusive. 
He would have cut through a host of difficulties, which later 
philosophers have found in their way, or raised for the glory 
of overcoming, by saying, “God is the warrant for the legiti- 


* He says, “ That those things which produce sensation, and are distinct from 
sensation, do not exist, is impossible. For sensation is not of itself, but of some- 
thing else having a prior existence; for what moves, must, in nature, precede what 
is moved.” 
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macy of our mental phenomena.” ‘Our mental phenomena 
themselves, allowing God’s truthfulness, involve the reality of 
the outward universe.” Here we have the foundation-princi- 
ples of Aristotle’s philosophy, as it regards the two great fields 
of human observation and investigation—the physical and men- 
tal. After cycles of strugglings and wrestlings with the pro- 
blems and mysteries involved, the philosophical genius of the 
nineteenth century, embodied in its best expositors, acquiesces 
in this same philosophy, as true, safe and rational; abnormal 
and exceptional cases always allowed, still like comets, shedding 
disastrous twilight over the regions of mind. 

The peculiarities of Aristotle, previously sketched, assist 
us in understanding the characteristics of his philosophy. 
And if, along with them, we take into view the contemporane- 
ous revolution in human circumstances, drawing men from the 
abstract to the concrete, from the ideal to the real, from the 
sublime musings of Plato to the projects of Philip and mighty 
exploits of Alexander, we can see a kind of moral necessity for 
a philosophy and philosopher, the counterpart of what pre- 
viously existed. The researches of Aristotle, on all sides, were 
directed to the actual and the existent. He contented himself 
with the “ proximately practicable.” Like his greatest succes- 
sor, Bacon, his philosophy might have been safely judged by 
the test of “fruit,” for considering the age and circumstances 
in which he lived, and compared with his predecessors, it 
“brought forth much fruit,” and to this day, as we have seen, 
practical men, lawyers, statesmen, rhetoricians and politicians, 
‘enter into his labors,” and owe to him the sources of their 
strength. They reap what he sowed. 

The Logie of Aristotle, like himself, is a great fact, wonder- 
ful in many aspects, especially in this, that in that early age, 
and almost alone, he carried it to a perfection and extent, 
which it has hardly since transcended. In most minds Logic 
and Aristotle are identified, and for ages he was known almost 
altogether as the author of “The Organon.” Whether with 
Watts and others, we give it a more comprehensive sig- 
nification, or more strictly limit it, with Whately, Aristotle is 
confessedly the master of Logic, and subsequent philosophers 
have only reproduced, expounded or expanded his principles. 
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The logic of Aristotle was the natural outgrowth of his mind, 
and his modes of observation and generalization. We have 
seen that he had the genius of classification, and delighted in 
definitions and categories. His powers of generalization were 
peculiar and characteristic, and his extensive observations were 
reduced to a rigid nomenclature in all departments. Whether 
these general terms had, in nature, correspondent realities or 
not, the great theme of controversy in ages after, between 
Realists and Nominalists, compromised and accommodated by 
the Conceptualists, they served all the practical purposes of 
logic, as apprehended and designed to be used by Aristotle. 
When conceptions, or ideas are comprehensive and accurate, 
the results of previous, patient and philosophical observation 
and analysis, they find embodiment, “plain to him that under- 
standeth,” if the expression is allowable, in words or names. 
These fix satisfactorily and tangibly the ‘“metes and bounds” 
of thought or knowledge, beyond which is the region of the 
shadowy and nebulous. Thus, language becomes, in the hands 
of a master, a suitable vehicle to express and convey his utmost 
power of generalization. Further than this, one human mind 
cannot go in transmitting its acquisitions to another, whatever 
they may be, as subjective realities, to himself. “No man 
knoweth the things of a man’’—what is in his mind, “save the 
spirit of a man that is in him.” Yea, we may goa step farther 
along the line of the apostle, and say, “‘ None knoweth the 
things of God, save the Spirit of God.” Words are the only 
available exponents of ‘the things of a man.”’ And could we 
ever know the deeper things of God, unless he was pleased to 
“reveal them,” either by works, which, in a sense, are Divine 
words, or by acts, pregnant and expressive, or in actual lan- 
guage, words which “holy men spake” or wrote, “as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost,’—or, by the sublimer and myste- 
rious medium of “the word made flesh?’ What are categories, 
Aristotle’s or any other, but widest possible generalizations, 
fixed in appropriate and exhaustive terms? Yea, what are 
revelations, of sublimest truths, “the deep things of God’— 
the otherwise abysses unfathomable of the infinite mind, but 
words, or when they fail, symbols, or more transcendental still, 
incarnate manifestations? A category aims to represent the 
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widest generalizations! When complete, and this is their 
avowed object, nothing is left out. Whether this is possible 
for us, or should be attempted, we do not decide. Whether 
Aristotle or Kant, or any other philosopher, has swept around 
the whole circumference by their celebrated categories, every 
one must judge for himself. 

To apply these general observations to our subject. If now, 
from a given category, we select some generalized fact or state- 
ment of truth and give it form in words, at once precise and 
exhaustive, we thereby convey the truth, “the thing, just as it 
is,” as the old patriarch Job said, and also, thereby, the best 
representation of all specifically included therein. Unless our 
generalization itself is faulty, or its representative word incom- 
plete or unphilosophical, this is certainly the case. The genus 
in truth and reality, and the generic word or term or state- 
ment, for all the purposes of logic and philosophy, embrace 
all the species or subordinate divisions, just as the wider cate- 
gory embraces these generalizations. Here is philosophy in its 
highest and noblest sense. Here is the province of philosophi- 
cal genius, in every age, and here, also, we have the principle 
of all reasoning. The species, rightly distributed, in the 
second term, is always included in the first ; the minor, in the 
major. Allowing the first premise to be fairly taken, and the 
second truly included in it, the conclusion is inevitable and 
irresistible! This, in a special form, derived from our previous 
analysis of Aristotle’s mind, is his celebrated “ Dictum de omni 
et nullo,” of which every valid argument and every logically 
constructed syllogism, is but an exemplification, and here is the 
true test of sophism or fallacies. Modern logicians express 
this, in their own way, thus: ‘ Whatever is predicated or de- 
nied, of any class of things, may, with equal propriety, be 
predicated or denied, of every thing, comprehended in that 
class.” This is the key, not only of Aristotle’s Logic, but of 
all possible reasoning. The denial of this principle, fully car- 
ried out, lands us in Atheism or utter confusion, for it, first, 
nullifies the uniformity or order of God’s works and system, 
and then the existence of their Author. By denying the truth 
or possible construction of generic affirmations, it vitiates the 
antecedent reality of the generic facts or truths on which these 
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affirmations are founded, and resolves every thing into isolation 
or unconnected particulars—turns a kosmos into a chaos, 
without form and void, where darkness again broods over the 
deep. As the existence, perfections and veracity of God, 
give us the best and only sure warrant for the legitimacy of 
our mental operations, lift us out of a host of illusions, 
outward or inward, and place us amidst realities; so, also, the 
uniformity and order of his operations, lay the ground for the 
processes of generalization and the possibility of logic. Galen’s 
piety led him to consider, “every skeleton, a hymn of praise 
to the Creator.” So, with equal propriety, if with equal piety, 
every logician might regard and denominate a syllogism, to most 
persons, dry, and as little ancillary to devotion, as a skeleton, an 
evidence and illustration also of the existence and attributes of 
the God of order. Alas! anatomists and dealers in “the dry 
bones” of logic, are seldom thus piously affected by the study 
and practical uses of their respective fields of usefulness. 
There are, indeed, not only “ undevout astronomers” and phy- 
sicians, and mathematicians, capable of verifying and demon- 
strating the abstract principles of geometry in their concrete 
forms in God’s kosmos, but, also, undevout and angry dogma- 
tists in theology ! 

Let the principle we have suggested, as underlying the logic 
of Aristotle, be applied to the special forms or rules, which 
have subsequently been illustrated and considered legitimate, 
to ‘‘ Barbara, celarent, darii, ferio, cesare, camestris, barbako, 
bokardo,” &c., &c., and it will be seen easily and at once, how 
this great dictum applies directly or indirectly to all; or, more 
practically, let any one analyze his own processes of reasoning, 
in any given case, and he will discover that here, according to 
the laws of human thought, or of the God of order, we have 
the necessary principle of logic, which Aristotle no more made 
than Newton made gravitation; which he, indeed, first fully 
elucidated and applied, and taught men to use, and handed 
down to all time, but which, if true, cannot be changed or im- 
proved, any more than the laws of physical order in the uni- 
verse. ‘The principles of logic are in the objective and immu- 
table; its rules, if valuable, must conform to these. 

The province of logic is sometimes misapprehended, and by 
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some has been unquestionably too widely extended. The first 
terms, the propositions, or affirmations of logic, are to be 
sought and found in the wide fields of nature and science. 
They are to be constructed from close observation and tho- 
rough study, and after patient analysis, in every department; 
for reasoning is alike applicable to all—whether mathematical, 
metaphysical, moral or theological. It may be used in geome- 
try and politics alike, provided right axioms are assumed and 
postulates are fairly taken. It is allowable and excellent, 
wherever truth is desirable and demonstration is attainable, 
and wherever the mind craves, and can only be satisfied with, 
certainty. Logic has its uses in theology, where the testimo- 
nies or affirmations of God, correctly apprehended by just rules 
of interpretation, constitute premises or axioms, and where the 
‘full assurance of the understanding,” as well as of “ faith 
and hope,” are desirable, and blessed be God, attainable also. 
These, however, constitute only the foundations of logic, in its 
properly restricted sense. These previous cognitions, embrac- 
ing the wide circle of science, prepare a man for being a logi- 
cian—furnish the materials of reasoning. After this, logic re- 
solves itself, very much, if not entirely, into a rigid application 
of a philosophic nomenclature, to subjects and predicates. It 
is “the science and art of applying language properly, for the 
purpose of reasoning,” or, “the proper use of words.” The 
province of logic is not the discovery, but demonstration and 
establishment of truth. Strictly speaking, it has nothing to 
do, either as science or art, with the truth or falsity of pre- 
mises assumed, but with the legitimacy or fallacy of conclu- 
sions. Premises may be algebraic signs or unknown quanti- 
ties, without vitiating any principle of reasoning, as, doubtless, 
they often are, especially among theological logicians. For 
logic, in this view, we may say of Aristotle as Cyprian used to 
say of Tertullian, “Da mihi magistrum.” He is the master. 
The greatest logicians, in the theory and practice, are those 
who have most diligently studied and fully mastered his prin- 
ciples, and have been embued with his eminently categorical 
and logical spirit! But even without any special pretensions 
to the faculty, or fondness for logic, any well balanced and well 
furnished mind, may attain to the power, and judge of the legiti- 
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macy or fallacy of reasoning, if he will, first, rigidly use and 
require philosophical precision of language, and then a con- 
formity to the universal principle of reasoning embodied in a 
syllogism, according to the dictum of Aristotle, which we have 
attempted to expound. <A logical mind results from the blended 
powers of analysis and generalization, the elements, as before 
stated, of philosophical character. In fact, every philosophical 
mind is, to a greater or less extent, logical also, consciously or 
unconsciously, as every genius is a poet or rhetorician, and 
illustrates, even if he does not scientifically understand, the rules 
of the art. Reasoning was used before logic, technically so 
called, existed, just as poetry and oratory, before criticism 
and rhetoric. Rules alone will not make, though they may 
serve to complete a reasoner, any more than “the Art of Poe- 
try,” or “ Blair’s Rhetoric” will make a poet or orator. If the 
‘vis insita’’ does not exist, or the materials and elements are not 
in some way attained, all the logic from Aristotle to Whately 
will fail to make a reasoner. But if a man has it in him, by 
heaven’s gift, or by acquisition, let him give himself to Aris- 
totle : 


“Vos exemplaria Greca, 
Nocturna versate manu—versate diurna.” 


The ethical philosophy of Aristotle lies more patent to ob- 
servation, and is of easier elucidation. Here, again, we trace 
the influence of his mental peculiarities. In ethics, Aristotle 
looked on man in his actual concrete relations. Virtue, be- 
longing to man, as an individual, or in his social and civil rela- 
tions, was an ethos, mos, habit. It consisted in the true mean 
between extremes on either side, equally to be eschewed. In 
apostolical language, the ethics of the Stagirite would be, 
“‘Soberly, righteously and godly, in this present evil world.” 
“Let your moderation be known to all men.” ‘ Mortify inor- 
dinate affection.” “ Put off the old man and put on the new,” or 
in the language of Divine wisdom, ‘I lead in the way of righte- 
ousness, 7 the midst of the path of judgment.” These three 
leading ideas, that human virtue pertains to actual relations, 
that its formal nature is good habits, and that it consists in the 
avoidance of extremes, pervade the whole of the “ Ethica Mag- 
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na.” We cannot enter into detail. We see, every where, the 
peculiarity of Aristotle’s mind, manifested in the felicitous ap- 
plication of terms to express the precise idea he had of specific 
or generic virtues, especially in conveying the juste milieu, un- 
der the great ethical categories he adopted, in contra-distine- 
tion from the extremes. It would be profitable, even for minis- 
ters, occasionally to compare Aristotelian and apostolic ethics, 
in point of nomenclature. The genius of Trench would revel 
in these analogies. A Christian might be edified thereby, es- 
pecially, while he gratefully recognized, along with the ethics 
of the New Testament, the revelation of a power, unknown to 
Aristotle, which enables him to give them practical illustration. 

In these ethics we meet the familiar and precious terms, 
“ Sixacoovyy,” “ coppoovyy,” ‘¢*eyxparera,”” “ copia,” &e., like old friends 
in a foreign country—terms, to which every one is accus- 
tomed, “who, from a child, has known the holy Scriptures,” 
in the vernacular tongue of Aristotle, and the chosen medium 
of communication in the New Testament. To mention but an 
instance out of multitudes, we find Aristotle using a specific 
term, “dixaiwors,” to express the fact of a virtue, resulting from 
the rectification of a previous disorder. Wherever the idea was 
derived, it verges closely on the grand peculiarity of the gospel 
ethics, “the righteousness of the law fulfilled in us.” ‘ He 
that doeth righteousness, is righteous.” The glory of the gos- 
pel, in this respect, is, that it shows us how to attain to fixed 
ethical habits, (which, alas! Aristotle could only admire and 
describe,) by the exercise of faith in evangelical truths, and 
union to their “ Author and Finisher.” In contrast with some 
Christianized forms of Epicureanism, yet extant and defended, 
it is refreshing to find ourselves conducted by the ethics of this 
philosopher to the conclusion, that the highest glory, and 
therefore the end and aim of man, is “ energy of soul according 
to virtue’’—that “virtue is itself an end,’’ not a mere means 
of happiness. Character is excellence. 

The ethical philosophy of Aristotle is eminently practical 
and replete with common sense. It comes “home to the 
bosoms and business of men.” In these pages we meet every 
where with the homely, every day duties of life, which, from a 
vague fear of the heresy of justification by works, professing 
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Christians sometimes are disposed to pretermit, and all to the 
glory of God’s grace. Aristotle and the Apostle both say, in 
effect, ‘‘ Whatsoever things are true, honest, lovely, just, of 
good report—if there be any virtue and any praise, think on 
these things.” Bishop Hampden, in his analysis of Scholas- 
ticism, remarks, speaking of the monks, “The philosophy of 
Aristotle applied a salutary check, and prevented the whole 
system of scholastic ethics, from rushing into a theoretic enthu- 
siasm.” ‘They spake as practical moralists, with a wisdom 
far exceeding their technical philosophy.” ‘The extensive 
and accurate knowledge of human nature which Aristotle dis- 
plays throughout his moral treatises, served to his disciples of 
the schools, instead of their own experience.” In the age 
of scholasticism, the literati were shut up in cells, shut out 
from contact with mankind, and unacquainted with the holy 
Scriptures, and then Aristotle was “a light in a dark place,” 
in regard to morals, “till the day dawned.” In point both of 
practical influence and true elevation, the ethical philosophy of 
Aristotle is in advance of much that has been subsequently con- 
structed, with all the immense, indirect advantage of Chris- 
tianity. Paley and Bentham, and the whole school of Utilita- 
rians, might have been profited by some transfusion of his 
spirit to their pages. No one who carefully studies the ethics 
of Aristotle, can fail to be struck with wonder, that in such an 
age, in such circumstances, and in the absence of inspira- 
tion, such a system was constructed. This feeling increases in 
proportion to a minuter collation of his views with those of 
subsequent ages, even our own! 

The great principle of Aristotle’s “‘ Politics,” is the same as 
that of Ethics. He considered one only as the introduction to 
the other. True politics, is the proper mean between extremes, 
in jurisprudence and civil government. The characteristic 
peculiarities of his system are, moderation, conservatism, prac- 
tical excellence and adaptation to the actual circumstances of 
the people. The best system, according to Aristotle, was that 
which, on the one hand, was not allowed to verge to autocracy 
or despotism, as we would term it, and on the other, avoided 
the extreme of ultra democracy. If Hamilton, and the other 
fathers of our Constitution, were ignorant of Aristotle’s politics, 
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directly or indirectly, the result shows how true political talent 
and tact will lead men to right practical results, in accordance 
with even forgotten theories. The constitution-makers of 
France, would have been assisted by the common sense politics 
of the Stagirite ! 

In the respective treatises of Plato “De legibus” and of 
Aristotle, on ‘ Politics,’’ we see the idiosyncracies of the men 
brought out in bold relief and impressive contrast. One would 
tend to an ideal Republic or Utopia. The other, to an avail- 
able and adapted government for men as they are, one which 
would best facilitate the development of their resources and 
most certainly and safely conserve all their attained or attain- 
able privileges. Plato’s principles, for the state, like some 
schemes of government for the church, would be admirable, if 
men were angels or philosophers. Aristotle’s are wise and 
wholesome, like some other forms of government, for the church, 
as we find man actually. Plato gives us the loftiest ideal. Aris- 
totle furnishes the best auxiliaries for actual excellence. The 
“liberty, equality and fraternity of France,” might spring from 
Plato. The British Constitution, and the checks and balances 
of our own, would better represent the political genius of 
Aristotle. We are not able to say how far the admirable poli- 
tical moderatism of the great body of English statesmen, is 
owing to the early study of Aristotle in the university. But, 
we are persuaded, if some of our “ young America’ aspirants 
were put to study his “ politics,” instead of being sent to Con- 
gress, the country would not greatly suffer. Politicians, indeed, 
of every grade, might study Aristotle to advantage. It might 
restrain the rampancy of the ultra radical, and sober the ex- 
pectations of the ultra idealists; at the same time, might 
encourage the ultra conservative, to hope and labor? for 
desirable reforms and safe progress, in the patient use of pro- 
per measures. It would especially help that solid column of 
true patriots, who amidst all the whirl of periodical and party 
excitements, form the centre phalanx and keep a steadfast eye 
on the best ultimate interests of the country, who come out, in 
hours of darkness and peril, when the ultraists in both direc- 
tions, have created storms which they cannot control, to guide 
the State, even at the sacrifice of themselves. 
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We do not know, nor are we much concerned, how politicians, 
in different sections of the Union will receive the statement, but it 
is nevertheless true, that the idea of some ultra southern leaders, 
announced as an original discovery, is stated and elucidated 
in Aristotle’s Polities—that slavery is indispensable to the 
perfection of the social and political system, and to the fullest 
development of man’s virtues and energies. Some may be 
grateful for this authority. Others may execrate the senti- 
ment and its author. We hold ourselves guiltless of any use 
that may be made on either side, of the unquestionable fact, 
while as faithful historians and not blind worshippers of Aris- 
totle we could not withhold it! 

There lie yet untouched before us, the Rhetorie and Poetics 
of our author. Our space and the patience of our readers, al- 
ready taxed sufficiently, do not allow us to consider these so ex- 
tensively. It increases, however, the feeling of admiration, at 
the extent and versatility of Aristotle’s resources, to follow him 
from logic to rhetoric, from politics to poetics, to see him 
equally at home, in teaching how to convince and to persuade; 
to construct a syllogism and select an illustration; to rule a 
state and manage a poem. Here we have, as before hinted, 
the original germ and much of the actual material of subse- 
quent treatises, ancient and modern, in both these departments. 
As the diligent student of the Bible finds there the germinal 
ideas, ‘the seeds of things,’’ which, though unacknowledged, 
form the substance of brilliant thoughts which have glorified 
their reproducers, so, in Aristotle, he finds the originals of 
many copies, which previously he had not even suspected to 
be such. Quinctilian and Horace gave to the Augustan age, a 
reproduction of their Grecian master, as Virgil a moonlight 
reflection of Homer, and Cicero “ De Officiis,” of earlier Gre- 
cian moralists. Critics and scholars of later ages, “ haud 
passibus eequis,” have elaborated, applied and expounded, the 
principles of the Rhetoric and Poetics. “De gustibus, &c.” 
But, “no man having tasted the old wine, straightway desireth 
the new, for he saith the old is better.” 

There is something of almost romantic interest in the varying 
fortunes of the works of Aristotle. At his death, he committed 
them to his friend and successor Theophrastus, with a solemn 
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injunction, that they should not be published. Theophrastus 
himself, according to some, hid them in a cave. According to 
others, he committed them, at his death, to Neleus his friend, 
and he buried them in the ground, in a town of Troas, to keep 
them from the literary rapacity of a king of Pergamos, who 
was then collecting every thing valuable, “‘ per fas aut nefas” to 
enrich his library. Here, they remained concealed for nearly 
160 years, and when almost spoiled were sold, to Appellicon 
of Athens. Sylla, the Dictator, (B. C. about 80,) found them 
in his possession, and ordered them to be taken to Rome. 
There they were purchased by Tyrannion, and afterwards by 
Andronicus of Rhodes, who repaired them, caused them to be 
copied, and may be considered the first publisher. These writings 
were then, doubtless, known to the philosophers, wits and poets 
of the Augustan age, and we haye seen that Cicero was an 
admirer of Aristotle, and pronounced a splendid eulogy on his 
style. In the sixth century, Beethius, the philosopher, the last 
of the Romans, wrote a commentary on Aristotle. The Latin 
Fathers of the Church seem to have known only “the Or- 
ganon,”’ or logical treatises. No other portion of his writings 
was known to Augustine, or Alcuin, the great scholar of the 
age of Charlemagne, John Scotus Erigena, Anselm of Canter- 
bury, Abelard, John of Salisbury, or Peter Lombard, “ Magis- 
ter Sententiarum’” and predecessor of Thomas Aquinas. After 
the establishment of the Saracen empire in Spain, the Arabian 
philosophers were diligent students of Aristotle, and thence, by 
the instrumentality of the Jews, the commentaries of Averroes 
and of Gerbert of Aurillac, afterwards Pope Sylvester II., the 
whole of his writings were introduced into the monasteries of 
Italy, and to the literati of Europe. After this time, chairs of 
philosophy, for the express purpose of expounding the doctrines 
of Aristotle, were established. Thomas Aquinas, in the thir- 
teenth century, was his great commentator. Aquinas was a re- 
production of the Aristotelian mind and method, and the father 
of scholasticism. To recur to a former figure, he dug in the mines 
of Aristotle, and made his philosophy current coin among the 
learned. This “Doctor Angelicus,” every one knows, did more 
to fix theology as a science, than any of his predecessors, and 
the influence of Aristotle is, every where, manifest in his wri- 
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tings. With the uses of this unquestionable fact, again, we are 
not now concerned, and how it should bear on present contro- 
versies, this is not the place to discuss or decide. Indeed, the 
whole influence of Aristotle, in shaping the theology of our 
times, in modifying the terminology and scientific exhibition of 
cardinal doctrines, would deserve a separate consideration, and 
no doubt, will be demanded at some future time, when the right 
limits of authority come to be adjusted. 

The fortunes of Aristotle, in the Roman Catholic church, is 
a curious and characteristic chapter in her history. Alter- 
nately, in peril of saintship and excommunication ; quoted one 
while as an oracle, and then condemned as an arch heretic, the 
balance of indebtedness is hard to be settled. While Catholic 
theology, through Thomas Aquinas, is thoroughly interpene- 
trated with the spirit of Aristotle, his writings were condemned 
by “a council held in 1210.” “* All that could be found were 
ordered to be burned. All reading of them was prohibited on 
pain of excommunication.” ‘ A prohibition, not removed till 
1336.” This effort to counteract the influence of Aristotle, 
we may say, in passing, forcibly reminds one of the digging up 
and burning of the bones of Wickliffe, after the spirit of his 
Writings was incorporated into the English or European mind 
and heart, or, of the refusal of the British parliament to allow 
the statue of Cromwell, among the sovereigns of Britain. Since 
that period, Aristotle enters into the history of philosophy. 
Bacon and Locke are his disciples and exponents. The Eng- 
lish universities still affect Aristotle, maugre the outcries of 
modern progressives, as they cleave still to the classics, against 
the protest of modern Vandals. New glory has enured to his name 
by the labors of living scholars, and the deepest thinkers of the 
age ponder the pages buried by the ancient Athenian. The 
Archbishop of Dublin, and the present professor of Philosophy 
at Edinburgh, the wide circle of minds they influence, and 
troops of young philosophers by them indoctrinated, will effee- 
tually redeem the study and admiration of Aristotle from 
future contempt and the imputation of trifling. Wonderful 
man! Wonderful works! Buried and raised again, condemned 
an eulogized, contemned and deemed oracles, they still live 
and, doubtless will, for ages to come. Uttered in the porches 
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of the Academy, and emerging from the dark ages, the thinkers 
of this age feel and acknowledge their obligations to his wri- 
tings. { 
We now take our leave of Aristotle, having derived both 
pleasure and profit from our labors. Without blind admiration, 
we are persuaded, that at some periods and with some persons, 
the man and his philosophy are valuable. Neither Platonism 
nor Aristotelianism is the complement of philosophy, any more 
than the sublimities and elevations of John are in religion, 
without the strong practicalities of Peter and James. For some 
mental diseases, on the principle of counter-irritation, we would 
recommend a strong dose of Aristotle, a page per diem, ex. gra. 
of the Organon, wal for accompanying regimen, two or thr ee 
distinct definitions, and a reduction of every flight of the 
imagination to one of “the Categories.” <A pertinent fact on 
this point, with a lesson, occurs in “the Life of Chalmers.” 
The Scotch divine once visited Coleridge, in company with his 
friend and former co-pastor, Edward Irving. ‘ Very splendid,” 
said Chalmers on retiring, ‘ but I could not comprehend him.” 
“Oh!” replied his transcendental friend, “I love to look at 
things looming through a mist.’ The fact is both striking and 
admonitory, that while Chalmers, who could not comprehend 
the transcendentalisms of Coleridge, went on his rejoicing way, 
“waxing stronger and stronger,” till his almost Enoch-like 
translation to the light of glory, where he now “sees face to 
face,” poor Irving, one of “the children of the mist,” loving 
the nebulous and the vague, fell into the babblings of endlemein 
tongues and died a wretched monomaniac. While Chalmers’ 
name is a tower of strength, Irving’s is scarcely ever pro- 
nounced without a sigh over wasted powers! The study of 
Aristotle, possibly, might have prevented the aberrations and 
end of Irving. There are other minds kindred to his in origi- 
nal intellectual power, and wild and deep impressiveness of 
genius, loving also to “‘see things looming through a mist,” 
and restive when required to put their thoughts into intelligible 
forms and categories for the “logical consciousness,” who 
might be benefited in the same way, or still better by the ex- 
ample of one, who said, “I had rather speak five words with 
my understanding that I might edify others, than ten thousand 
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in an unknown tongue” to evoke their amazement and bewil- 
derment. We are not disparaging Plato or Coleridge either, 
for necessary uses. We remember, as the days of first love, 
the period of wen for Plato, and the gentle spirit now with 
God, we trust, who first taught us long ago to study and admire 
Coleridge. The man who never had a soul for Plato, and 
who “in the sere and yellow leaf’? has no reminiscences of 
floating amidst the seas on “that plank from Paradise,” is to 
be pitied. There are men who would not be spoiled by a little 
passion for Plato, and a little acquaintance with Coleridge, nor 
harmed by a little more knowledge and less horror of transcen- 
dentalism, of which they conceive very much as the boor does 
of ghosts in a graveyard. There are men too Aristotelian 
quite in coldness, if not strength, of intellectuality ; too exclu- 
sively logical and dogmatical, whose few stores are classified, as 
carefully as—the bones of a skeleton. Such might with profit, 
take daily doses of Plato and study the apostle John to edifica- 
tion. But to others the counter-irritant of Aristotle is equally 
indispensable. There are young men, and even candidates for 
the ministry, who should utterly relinquish Plato and “tarry 
at Jericho till their beards are grown,” eschew “merson, Parker 
and Morrell, and ‘the phases of faith,” a. me poison. 
They dead throw such physic to the dogs, and betake them- 
selves for thought to Aristotle and the Organon. Let them 
give themselves to the Categories till they develope “ the logi- 
cal consciousness.”’ 

Finally, our world, as subjected to the influence of philoso- 
phy, resembles those systems in the immensity of creation, 
which have binary stars, as the astronomers say, for a centre! 
Plato and Aristotle, representatives of two great influences, 
stand in this binary relation. In the revolutions of time, some- 
times one and then the other is most apparent and influential. 
The temporary dominancy of either is succeeded by temporary 
occultation. Philosophy comes to be constructed on the hypo- 
thesis of a single centre, till the other co-ordinate influence re- 
appears, and asserts its legitimate position. Thus it has been 
hitherto. Future cycles may bring a period, when the binary 
theory will be clearly established and universally acknowledged. 
Plato and Aristotle will both be allowed to exert their appro- 
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priate power over individual minds and general philosophy. 
When this result is reached in philosophy, and in religion, one 
which is analogous but immensely more important, when Peter 
and John, the logical word and the ineffable love, are allowed 
their proper place and power, then the “instauratio magna” of 
philosophy and “the restitution of all things” of Revelation 
may be expected; yea, then we may “lift up our heads, for 
the redemption” of our world from ‘ philosophy, falsely so 
called,” and the Church from imperfect “ phases of faith’ and 
forms of life, “‘draweth nigh.”’* 





ARTICLE V. 


Permanent Documents of the Society for the Promotion of Collegiate 
and Theological Education at the West. 

Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, 1852. 


On the twenty-first day of April, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand five hundred and forty-one, three hundred and 
twelve years ago, a Spanish cavalier, Ferdinand de Soto, dis- 
covered the Mississippi river. His was the honor of being the 
first European that adventured a boat on its turbid waters. The 
point of discovery was not far from the present north boundary 
of the State named after the river, and as he looked on its deep 
and rapid current, he could not have known that it drained a 
valley equal to half of the area of Europe. Some of the water 
which bore up his rude raft had flowed near three thousand 
miles from the sides of the Rocky Mountains, in the fiftieth 
degree of north latitude. The historian has remarked finely 
concerning Soto’s death, one year after his discovery, and his 
burial in the river itself, “the discoverer of the Mississippi slept 


* The reader will please correct the following Errata in the first part of this 
Article, in the last number of the Review. 
Page 567, line 33, for Augustus, read Amyntas. 
“ 569, “ 33, for features, read fortunes. 
“« 581, “ 30, for arctum, read aureum. 
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beneath its waters. He had crossed a large part of the conti- 
nent in search of gold, and found nothing so remarkable as his 
burial-place.”” But when he stood for the first time on the 
banks of the Father of Waters, which swept on through vast 
solitudes, how little could he have imagined the changes which 
three centuries were to make. ‘The sons of strangers were to 
convert the wilderness into an inhabited place, and instead of 
the frail canoes of the savages, the idea of Robert Fulton was 
to send a thousand steamers along the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. 

The actual wonder of the change will not be apprehended with- 
out narrowing our field of vision as to time. A century anda third 
passed away before that river was again visited by Europeans. 
In 1673, two French priests, Marquette and Joliet, began a 
journey westward from Lake Michigan. At last they stood on 
the ridge separating the streams which flow into the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the Atlantic through the St. Lawrence. They 
have launched their boat on the Wisconsin, and are fairly in 
the Great Valley of the West. Gliding along this river for a 
few days, they at length happily “entered the Great River, 
with a joy that could not be expressed.’”’ On either side of the 
majestic stream which carried them onward, they behold nature 
in its most affluent luxuriance. The venerable forests are 
graced with ornaments of vine, and the broad alluvial meadows 
are covered with grass and flowers. The air is filled with fra- 
grance and the melody of birds. Ever and anon, they see 
some river gracefully blending its waters with the parent 
stream, the volume and breadth of which, perceptibly are on 
the increase. Already they have passed the Iowa, the Des 
Moines and the Illinois, and now “they come to the most 
beautiful confluence of rivers in the world—where the swifter 
Missouri rushes like a conqueror into the calmer Mississippi, 
dragging it, as it were, hastily to the sea.” And thus they 
glide along in their birch canoes by the “ Beautiful River’ 
and the Arkansas. ‘This voyage was made one hundred and 
eighty years ago. Could Marquette leave his grave on the 
shores of Lake Michigan, and now retrace his first voyage on 
the waters of the West, how great would be his surprise! The 
red men, whose conversion he sought, have disappeared before 
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the living tides of white men, all instinct with energy and 
power. The plains which then charmed him with their gene- 
rous fertility and beauty, he would find dotted over with vil- 
lages, towns and cities, in which a great people are putting 
forth their massive energies in developing the resources of the 
land. The change which has taken place since the voyage of 
Marquette is so great, that one hundred and eighty years, nay, 
twice or thrice that number, in the ordinary course of events 
would have been no more than sufficient to effect it, and yet the 
energies which were to re-organize the West and people its 
wilds, were not put forth until one hundred and fifteen years 
had passed away after Marquette first saw the Mississippi. 

In order to give a more vivid picture of this change, let us 
follow Christopher Gist in the winter of 1750, when he made 
his perilous exploration of those parts of the valley which 
are now called Western Pennsylvania and Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana and Kentucky. Not a wigwam marks the spot 
where the Monongahela and Allegheny generously merge 
their existence in the one ‘Beautiful River.” From the 
Great Beaver below the present site of Pittsburgh, Gist takes 
a westerly course through dense forests, until he reaches the 
clear waters of the Muskingum. Thence he pushes his adven- 
turous way southward, across swollen streams and through a 
trackless wilderness, until he stands on the banks of the Ohio 
at the mouth of the Scioto. From this place he presses on a 
westerly course across the Little Miami. He is traversing 
some of nature’s sweetest landscapes, in which he sees the 
maple, the hickory, the wild cherry and the black walnut of 
astonishing size. The virgin soil, as yet unbroken by the 
plough, seems to the traveller like the plains of Jordan, even 
as the garden of the Lord. The tourist may see bolder land- 
scapes, but rarely will he find any more charming, than those 
which grace the country of which “the Queen City” is the 
centre. Gist has reached and admired the broad intervals 
which are on either side of the Great Miami, and thence he 
follows the general course of the Ohio until within fifteen miles 
of its Falls. From this point he crosses over into Kentucky, 
and makes his way to the Allegheny Mountains, at the point 
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known as the “ Hawk’s Nest,” from which the eye beholds one 
of the most sublime scenes on our continent.* 

Christopher Gist made this journey one hundred and two 
years ago, but could he now be waked from sleep to pursue the 
same journey, with what amazement would he look on the 
changes which have taken place since he met the jealous braves 
at their council fires! One part of the country which he tra- 
versed has since risen to the dignity of a first class State. The 
old forests which stood at the junction of the Allegheny and 
Monongahela have disappeared, and in their stead is Pitts- nF 
burgh, with its busy dependencies on either side the twin 
rivers. Since then the alluvial lands along the Muskingum, 
the Scioto, the Miami and the Wabash, have been covered with an 
the encroachments of a mighty civilization. Villages stand 
where then forests, towns are now. built on sites once occupied 
by a single wigwam, and cities have sprung into life where 
once were the scanty villages of the Indians. Wheeling and 
Cleveland, Marietta and Zanesville, Newark and Mount Ver- 
non, Columbus and Lancaster, Springfield and Dayton, Pitts- 
burgh and Maysville, Cincinnati and Louisville, with hundreds 
of villages and towns, have come into existence since “ the 
adventurous Christopher Gist” explored the wilderness of the 
Ohio Valley. 

The history of the West furnishes an illustration of the 
mutability of all human plans. In 1749, two years before 
Gist’s journey, a detachment of French troops, under Captain 
Celeron de Brienville, passed down the Ohio to take formal 
possession of this glorious valley in behalf of the king of 
France. Somewhere along the Allegheny, perhaps at its junc- 
tion with the Monongahela, the doughty Frenchman buried a 
leaden plate on which was inscribed the title-deed by which his 
king held the valley. This was dug up soon after by the In- 
dians, and conveyed to Governor Clinton, of New York. On 
the left bank of the Muskingum, at its confluence with the 
Ohio, he buried another plate of a similar kind, which was not 
exhumed until 1798, when the river having washed away the 
bank, left the plate exposed to the view of a boy who was bath- 








* Bancroft, Vol. iv. pp. 76-82, and Hildreth’s Pioneer History, pp. 26-32. 
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ing. Not having as much taste for antiquities as for rifle balls, 
the youthful “buck eye’? began to convert the title-deed of 
Louis into the means of destruction to the game of the forests, 
when his Vandalism was arrested by an intelligent gentleman 
of Marietta. This relic may now be seen at Worcester, where 
it is held by the Antiquarian Society of Massachusetts. Brien- 
ville buried another similar plate at the mouth of the Big Ken- 
hawa, which was discovered by a boy in 1846. It is probable 
that other plates are yet to be discovered, as the French cap- 
tain was entrusted with many to be buried at important points 
on the river, but enough have come to light to be a comment 
on the ownership intended to be secured by these means. Long 
before the Marietta swimmer found the Muskingum plate, the 
valley of la Belle Riviere had found a more substantial title 
than buried lead, in the statesmanship of William Pitt. This 
title, good while it lasted, was supplanted by another, which 
the wisdom and courage of George Washington had written.* 
If we recur to that period, we find that occasionally some 
French or English emissary to the Indians crossed the Ohio 
river, and like Gist even visited the shores of the Muskingum 
and Miami. The bold trader sometimes adventured his wares 
north of the Ohio, tempted thereto by the lust of money, but it 
was at the peril of life. The savages were not at peace among 
themselves, and they had not then ceased to use those rude 
watchtowers which still exist along the Ohio, built as they were 
on high hills which commanded extensive views of the river and 
surrounding country, so that by day the graceful column of 
smoke, and by night the ascending flame might telegraph the 
approach of foes. Often, at that period, the waters of the Ohio 
were reddened with the blood of warriors, who, blind to the 
necessities of the future, wasted in fratricidal war, blood which 
ought to have been spared to resist the inroads of a common 
enemy. Had these tribes been united by a common bond, and 
animated by a common patriotism, the Saxon might not have 
gained such easy possession of the lands which were the pride 
and boast of the Red Man from the Ohio to the Mississippi. 
But such was not the decree of Providence, and now, if we fol- 


* Hildreth’s Pioneer History, pp. 18—24. 
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low the very river once overlooked by the watchtowers of the 
savages, or the trail of Christopher Gist on that journey to 
which we have alluded; if we sail along the river which bore 
Marquette to the Mississippi, or trace the journeyings of La 
Salle compassing the great valley, from the falls of St. An- 
thony to the bay of Metagorda, on the Texan coast; if we will 
examine the abounding evidences of the Anglo Saxon life in a 
hundred thousand farms, villages, towns, and cities, in the 
hum of machinery and the rush of commerce, in the roar of 
steamboats and the tread of locomotive engines, making the 
old Indian hunting grounds tremble, as men and merchandise 
are hurried with the speed of the wind to their various desti- 
nations; if we will thus recount the vast changes which one 
hundred, nay, only sixty-five years have wrought, we shall 
readily agree in admitting the marvel to have no parallel 
in the history of colonization, and the founding of new com- 
munities. 
“Scarce from his mould 


Behemoth, biggest born of earth, upheaved 
His vastness.” 


There is still another train of thought which is not yet his- 
tory, but promises to become such speedily. The rivers which 
drain the wilderness west of Missouri and Iowa, and discharge 
themselves into the Mississippi, lay their mighty network over 
a territory of nearly six hundred thousand square miles. The 
vices of civilized life, and internal feuds, are rapidly destroying 
the few Indian tribes which yet survive. There can be no ques- 
tion as to the fact of there being vast tracts of good land west of 
our present lines of cultivation. Minnesota and Nebraska a short 
time since were strange names, but now they are as familiar as 
Wisconsin and Iowa. The advancing tide which found no 
check from intervening lakes and rivers, has already swept 
past St. Paul. Many thousands have been diverted to Cali- 
fornia who would have gone to these new territories, but des- 
potism is driving men in masses from Europe. The Germans 
and Irish, pressed by common wants and aspirations, are hurry- 
ing to our shores, and when landed here they are sent westward 
by the hundred thousand annually. The stream, like tides in 
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high latitudes, is rising with fearful rapidity, and it laughs to 
scorn all the checks of worldly policy, as the Mississippi would 
the efforts of a child to stop its onward march to the sea. The 
oppressed of the old world will come, and no human power can 
say, hitherto shall ye come and no farther. Divine Providence 
has placed our nation in a strait, and as for staying these 
waves of human souls, we are as powerless to realize such a wish, 
as were the antediluvians to shut up the fountains of the great 
deep. And now the attempt is vain to chronicle the rapid birth 
of communities west of Lake Michigan. A map which is accu- 
rate and full to-day will be incomplete to-morrow, for a power 
almost creative is at work to build new towns. The falls of 
St. Anthony are girt about with the works of Saxon men, and 
the cheerful songs of labor are heard along the shores of 
Lake Superior. And will the same power which has marched 
resistless as a decree thus far, stop there? Wonders springing 
up on the head waters of the Missouri and along the sides of 
the Rocky Mountains, will be the answer. The broad prairies 
of the Upper Missouri, with its long-armed tributaries, the vast 
plains through which flows the Platte, the Kanzas, and the 
Arkansas, are soon to be covered with the works of civilized 
life. Men, by millions, are soon to occupy the solitudes which 
are as yet undisturbed, except by a few savages, and those bold 
adventurers who dare the hardships of this route to the land of 
gold. 

The Territory of Utah is an immense country of itself, and 
what is to grow out of the anomalous population is more than 
we can predict, but we may surmise that this system, with its 
monstrous libels on religion and civil freedom, will sooner or 
later be subjected to tests which shall develop its moral ugli- 
ness and correct its shocking depravity. The Mormons, hold- 
ing as they do such a gem of a valley, in area equal to the 
three States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, must enter into that 
problem which God has commanded this nation to solve, truly 
and manfully, at our peril. That such a system should entrench 
itself in the heart of the continent, and yet, false as it is to 
religion and sacred reason, find no power able to vanquish it, is 
inconceivable. This day is much too late in the history of 
nations to admit of an appeal to such weapons as garnish an 
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Inquisition, and if overcome it must be by the spiritual weapons 
which are drawn from the inspired Word of God. 

The time is fast approaching when Utah will become a State 
in this Union or strike for independence. Will religious free- 
dom be tolerated there? Will the community already there 
define who may settle there, and who may not? Will missiona- 
ries have free access to proclaim God’s word in denunciation of 
this outrageous Mormon imposture? The church and the 
nation have a knotty problem in prospect, and this vast amphi- 
theatre must be noted as an important fact in the great practi- 
cal question which we propose to discuss before closing this 
article. 

As for the wilderness between Independence and the Salt 
Lake, we will hazard the prediction that in less than twenty 
years the iron rail will be laid entirely across it to the Pacific, 
a highway for the nations; the shrill whistle of the locomotive 
will not fall on the dead silence of vacant deserts; the wilder- 
ness will become an inhabited place, and the plains which have 
afforded such bountiful pasturage to the buffalo, will be covered 
with harvests and American homes. When all this shall have 
taken place, it may be that some writer, exploring the records 
of a past generation, may read the narratives of Lewis and 
Clarke, or Fremont on either side of the Rocky Mountains, 
and wonder at the changes which have been wrought, as we do 
at the changes in Ohio since the journey of Christopher Gist. 
So strong is our faith in the settlement of this part of our ter- 
ritory, that we doubt not that Col. Fremont would express his 
wonder in no measured terms, should he thirty years hence 
pass along the very route he pursued in 1842. 

As for California, was its like ever found? Its growth has 
been as rapid as Jonah’s gourd, and yet it seems as sturdy as 
an old oak. Its population is stranger and more anomalous 
than that which has colonized on the banks of the Ohio and the 
Wisconsin. More nations are represented there than in any 
community on the globe. English and Dutch, Scotch and Irish, 
Dane and German, Russian and Polander, the pure Anglo- 
American and the composite American, Sandwich Islanders 
and Chinamen, Mexican and Spaniard, Chilian and Peruvian, 
New Welchmen and Old Welchmen, these and others still 
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are there, and with so many differing customs and trainings, 
such widely contrasted religions, we are reminded of a certain 
mixture described in one of our classics : 


Fillet of a fenny snake 

In the cauldron boil and bake: 

Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 
Adder’s fork and blind-worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg and owlet’s wing, 

For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 


The New York roué, the Mississippi gambler, the Sydney 
convict and the Mexican bandit, have hurried thither on a com- 
mon errand. Of the three hundred thousand people who have 
doubled Cape Horn, crossed the Isthmus, or the Plains, not one 
in a hundred has been led by Christian or even patriotic mo- 
tives. The lust of money always is a fearful passion, but when 
it takes form asa frenzy to become rich, at most “ in two years,” 
then we may be sure that very often it will paralyze conscience, 
and stifle the voice of memory seeking to rehearse the teach- 
ings of the far off sanctuary and the monitions of the pious 
at home. Most awfully have these fears become realities in 
California. The children of the church have in some cases 
become the desperate frequenters of gaming houses, the pro- 
fessors of Christ have become sons of Belial, some sons of 
the saints have been convicted of the greatest crimes, and 
even some ministers of the living God by profession, have 
thrown aside the cloak of hypocrisy to avow the boldest infidelity 
and practise the blackest crimes. There are very many choice 
exceptions, but that impiety is the general rule is seen in the 
degradation of the Christian Sabbath into a day of mere con- 
venience and pleasure. Bear-baitings, and bull-baitings, horse- 
racing and gambling, merchandizing and robbery, revelling and 
drunkenness, on the Sabbath, are openly, and unrebuked, prac- 
tised in the land, until the thoughtful are reminded of Sodom 
and the cities of the plain. 

California is in the confederacy, and is already exerting a 
powerful influence on the nation at large. The responsibility 
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of this unparalelled community is rolled upon the conscience of 
the church, and the world waits to see what the church will do. 
If she do her duty, “God for the right,” we do not fear the 
issue, for her weapons are not carnal but mighty to the pulling 
down of strongholds. But if she neglect her duty in this her 
day, that young nation, maddened by prosperity, and hoping 
for impunity from its remote situation, may be the first to 
trample down the Union, a precedent to be imitated by other 
states, until the despotisms of the old world shall exult in the 
signal failure of our experiment in self-government. Imbued 
by Christian principles, swayed by a vernacular and open Bible, 
made rich with blessings, distilling like the dew and the rain, 
from God, California will be our boast and glory; otherwise 
our curse and our ruin. 

But sinister anticipations aside, what a wonder is the coloniza- 
tion of this Pacific State! Captain Sutter entered California in 
1839, and saw no special changes for several years, but sud- 
denly the news of gold flashed over the world, and within five 
years sent not less than half a million of people to that land, 
of whom three hundred thousand are there to-day. The 
pioneer, Sutter, may live to see California multiplied into three 
States. 

As for Oregon, its growth is such that it has already become 
two territories. The same streams of Saxon life which have sub- 
dued the forests of Ohio and Michigan, and planted the prairies of 
Illinois and Iowa, are rushing over the valleys of the Columbia, 
the Dalles, and the Willamette. The decree of Providence has 
gone forth and only a few years will pass away before the 
States of Oregon and Washington will stand forth independent 
members of this great Union. And when this shall be done, then 
the same mighty spirit of colonization which has removed the 
bounds of civilization westward from Geneva to San Francisco, 
from the Ohio to the Columbia, will put forth its energies to 
occupy and fill the vast intervals which now lie waste, until 
the American Eagle shall spread its wings over a population 
as vast as that of China. Looking merely at what has been 
done we may say that a “vast physical change has taken 
place in a little more than sixty years, and that it is greater 
than was ever before wrought in any thirty consecutive genera- 
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tions in the history of man.”* But when we anticipate the 
land as completely occupied with its predestined hundreds of 
millions, we may well say that the evangelization of such 
masses, in the words of Secretary Baldwin, “Is OUR GREAT 
NATIONAL QUESTION.” 

We have been led to indulge in this retrospect upon the 
colonization of the Great West, by examining the permanent 
documents of the Western College Society, and the minutes of 
our last General Assembly. The reports of Secretary Baldwin, 
we regard as among the most able and valuable synopses of 
facts as they exist at the West, and of suggestions as to the 
true policy of the Christian Church in preaching the gospel to 
the accumulating millions of the West. Whilst a student at 
New Haven, his entire sympathies were enlisted in this behalf, 
and he was one of a little circle of like spirits, who had wisdom 
to plan, and energy to execute the enterprise which has founded 
numerous churches in central and southern Illinois, and which 
has its crowning glory in the establishment of Illinois College 
at Jacksonville. As the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Edu- 
cation at the West, his mind has been bent undividedly on the 
relations of such institutions to the future of the Great Valley. 
Among these permanent documents are found sermons, addres- 
ses, reports and letters from some of the most able men in this 
country, such as Doctors Beman, Bacon, Cox, Skinner, Stowe, 
Condit, Hall, White, Smith, Park, Fisher and Hopkins, and 
Rev. Messrs. Barnes, Porter, and Kirk, embodying an amount 
of wisdom and piety, which are an honor alike to the society 
which evoked them, and to the authors themselves. 

At the meeting of the General Assembly at Utica, in May, 
1851, a committee was appointed, to whom was referred the 
whole subject of Church Extension. The Rev. Thornton A. 
Mills, of Cincinnati, was the chairman, and made a report to 
the Assembly at Washington. This document discussed at 
considerable length the present state of means for the educa- 


* Rev. H. Smith, D. D., in Perm. Doc. of Soc. for Prom. Coll. and Theo. Ed. 
at the West. 
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tion of pious young men for the ministry, and pronounced them 
inadequate, especially for the growing wants of the West. 
This extended and able report was modified, and after a dis- 
cussion of unusual ability on the floor of the Assembly, resulted 
in the adoption of measures to form the ‘“ Western Education 
Society,”’ the annual meetings of which are to be held during 
the sessions of the General Assembly, and at the same place. 
It is not necessary that we should re-aflirm our opinions pre- 
viously expressed concerning this measure.* From the origi- 
nal memorial of Rey. T. A. Mills to the General Assembly, to 
the adoption of his report, with modifications in 1852, a great 
necessity was laid open to the inspection of the Church. He 
must be a prejudiced examiner, who can read the “‘ memorial” 
and the ‘ Church Extension report,” and attribute them to any 
thing else than broad views of actual necessity, which must in 
the end prove disastrous to our church, if it be not removed. The 
evangelizing of the vast masses at the West is no imaginary 
want, but one fearfully real. As to our civil and our religious 
destiny, in the words of Dr. Bacon, “here is the key of em- 
pire ;” or in the language of the veteran Beecher, “‘ we stand 
or fall with the West.” To evangelize that mighty field, of 
which we have spoken at some length, is the great aim of the 
church, an aim in which the Calvinistic families are agreed, 
however much they may differ as to the means of realizing that 
aim. 

We lay it down as a principle, capable of Scriptural and 
historical demonstration, that the living ministry is an essen- 
tial instrumentality in this work, and is to decide the destiny 
of the West. Hence the real question before us is, what is the 
actual and the prospective condition of this essential instru- 
mentality? For if men, full of faith and the Holy Ghost, men 
thoroughly furnished for the work of preaching Christ, are 
going out in sufficient numbers to possess the land, if we find 
them even with the foremost wave of population, and moulding 
the freshly planted institutions of society, according to the im- 
perative lessons of pure religion, then the waste places shall be 
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glad thereof, and the wilderness shall blossom as the rose. 
But whatever other means the church may employ, if she 
neglect this, then no such results will bless the West. 

The minutes of the General Assembly for several past years 
furnish the most decisive testimony on this point. In 1851, 
they declare “that the want of ministers is sorely felt on the 
field,” and that “‘there seems to be no promise or prospect of a 
speedy supply.” “It is a most alarming fact, that as com- 
pared with former years, the number of young men preparing 
for the sacred office is very small.* The next year the same 
fact is reiterated. ‘ Unless the number of our ministers shall 
be speedily increased, it will be impossible for us to occupy the 
fields which now open so promisingly on every side, and into 
which the God of the harvest bids us enter.” The Albany 
Convention of Congregational ministers also speak of “the 
alarming disproportion between the increase of our population, 
and the increase of the ministers of the gospel.” { The eighth 
report of the Western College Society confirms these state- 
ments with statistics compiled from the catalogues of Andover, 
Yale, Bangor, Union and Auburn Theological seminaries,§$ 
and the Home Missionary says, “the greatest obstacles to the 
work of Evangelization and Church Extension” at the West, 
is the want of competent ministers of the gospel.|| If any one 
will look over the reports of the various speeches made on the 
floor of the General Assembly at Washington on the Church 
Extension report, he will find a remarkable coincidence of 
testimony from intelligent men coming from all parts of the 
land to confirm the views set forth in the foregoing quotations. 
The Board of Education publishes the same general fact as 
true in the other branch of the Presbyterian Church. 

“Oh that mine enemy would write a book!” and this the 
enemy of Evangelical Protestantism has done. One paragraph 
we will quote as a most significant comment on this state of 
things, and well calculated to admonish us that a shrewd foe 


* Minutes of General Assembly, 1851, p. 32. 

+ Ib., 1852, p. 182. 

+ Minutes General Congregational Convention, p. 25. § Page 41. 
|| Home Missionary, September, 1851, 
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has detected and exposed our weakness, in doing which he has 
also implied that the living evangelical ministry is the only 
instrumentality which the Papal Church has to dread. In 
speaking of the assertion of Protestants, that our common 
school system tends to lead Roman Catholics to abandon their 
faith, Archbishop Hughes thus speaks; “ They boast of it; and 
have we a right to deny that itis so? There can be no doubt 
of it. But we tell those gentlemen also, in return, that the 
same ruin is overtaking their own children. I could prove by 
indisputable facts, that there is a falling off—I will not say 
from Catholicism—but from Christianity, that is quite percep- 
tible, in tracing the progress of these schools. I quote on a 
single instance from reliable authority. Nearly the whole 
class by which the Protestant ministry was formerly supplied, 
has disappeared altogether ; and although they have places and 
pensions in theological seminaries, they cannot find candidates 
to accept them, although they have education and position 
offered to them, the race of pious young men, as they used to 
be called twenty years ago, has died out, and this fact is ac- 
knowledged. They know not what is to be the consequence, if 
Providence should not raise up candidates to continue their 
ministry.”* 

We are in no mood to deal with sneers. We desire to pre- 
sent an alarming fact to the consideration of the church, and 
as we see this sharp adversary pouncing on this fact with hawk- 
like eagerness, we see ample reason to inquire after a remedy. 
If it be true that the living ministry has wrought such confu- 
sion in the Papal camp these three centuries past, and has 
carried the gospel triumphant over all opposition, and if it be 
also true that now this mighty instrumentality is beginning to 
fail as to numbers, then it is time for us to consider what we 
shall do. The taunt of our enemy will prove a wholesome 
medicine if it restore our fainting strength. We trust God did 
influence the Archbishop to speak those memorable words “ to 
preserve life,” and that the church will humble herself before 
Him, in whose hand are the hearts of men, that He may send 
as many preachers as shall be necessary to meet every want, 


* Archbishop Hughes’ Sermon on Education, January 9, 1853. 
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and overcome every obstacle. We must do it, for the work to 
be done is accumulating. Wisconsin, Iowa and California 
are already in the Union. Utah, with its anomalous heathen- 
ism must be Christianized. Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon and 
Washington, will soon be out of their territorial pupilage, and 
will attain the dignity of States. Aside from the increase of 
our present population, the Old World is annually sending us 
half a million of her people. Deadly errors are growing like 
the rank vegetation of the tropics. The living ministry is the 
only leading means of meeting these errors and evangelizing 
these millions, and yet the three great Calvinistic families 
agree in the admission that this means is threatened with a 
more disastrous decrease. 

Again the question is forced on us, how are we to meet this 
crisis ? 

All past history asserts the absolute need of the living min- 
istry, both for the answering the fondest hopes of patriotism, 
and the loftier purposes of the visible church, in the eternal 
salvation of men. The West is the grand battle-field, and as 
we look at it, we do not wonder at the vehement earnestness 
with which thoughtful men are pressing the dangers of the 
West on the Church. The secretaries of the American Home 
Missionary, of the Bible and the Tract Society, all see eye 
to eye with the earnest-minded secretary of the Western 
College Society, so far as the field itself is concerned. Their 
appeals receive point and pathos from the West, and they 
all are striving to secure its salvation. There is no one of 
these kindred charities with which we do not co-operate, and 
for which we do not pray. With profound interest, we mark 
the broad and beneficent plans of the American Bible Society 
to place in every dwelling that word, the entrance of which 
giveth light. We love to watch the American Tract Society 
sending Bunyan’s Pilgrim to knock at every door, and the 
Dairyman’s Daughter to seat herself in all her meek and 
subduing piety at every fireside. We joy in the God of our 
salvation, who has honored the American and Foreign Chris- 
tian Union as the agency of opening the eyes of Papists in 
multitudes. We render thanks to the Giver of every good 
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and perfect gift, that the spirit which animated the Pilgrims of 
1620 to build school houses for the education of all the young, 
has spread its strong wings for a flight westward, and is breath- 
ing the same disposition into the pioneers of our Western 
States. Archbishop Hughes’ warning to the contrary notwith- 
standing, we call these “people’s colleges” our glory. In all 
these religious and philanthropic movements, we see the argu- 
ments with which hope may cheer herself, and in which faith 
may take courage, and yet we are not conscious of unduly 
magnifying the importance of the sacred office, in asserting 
that without a learned, zealous, and pious living ministry, all 
these instrumentalities will fail of their aim. ‘The command of 
our Lord, “Go preach the gospel,” embodies the future of 
patriotism and Christianity in the Great West. The wisdom 
of God is wiser than men, and woe to the Church if she permit 
sickness to come to the head, and faintness to the heart of this 
instrumentality, declared to be the wisdom and power of God. 
The past is the prophet of the future. 

But whence has the Church usually called her ministers ? 
From the days when the Lord Jesus said to Andrew and Peter, 
“follow me, and I will make you fishers of men,” until the 
present time, the ministry has replenished its numbers most 
largely from the ranks of the poor. The fishing boat, the work 
bench and the plough have often given to the Church her holiest, 
her hardiest, and her most efficient preachers. ‘ For ye see your 
calling, brethren, how that not many wise men after the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many noble, are called; but God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world, to confound the wise ; 
and God hath chosen the weak things of the world, to confound 
the things which are mighty; and base things of the world and 
things which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things 
which are not, to bring to nought things that are; that no 
flesh should glory in his presence.”* We may set it down as 
an axiom, that if the West and the world are supplied with 
preachers of Christ, they must be found to a great extent among 
the poor. As the Divine Man, the Author of Christianity, and of 
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the essential means of its diffusion, passed to his holy work 
from the humble sphere of a carpenter, so shall his chosen ser- 
vants usually rise to the high dignity of being co-workers to- 
gether with him, from ranks held in little esteem among the 
wise and proud of the earth.. Of the twelve Apostles elected 
by the Lord Jesus, so far as we are informed, John alone “was 
known to the High Priest;” the rest moved in spheres too 
humble to boast of such an acquaintance. 

But how are these young men to be found and warned of 
their duty? Shall we practically become fatalists, and say the 
Spirit of God, independent of human agency, must do this 
work, and make out this call? Or shall we not rather practise 
a more scriptural and hopeful doctrine which teaches the 
Church in its organic capacity, and Christian parents as the 
heads of families, in humble dependence on the Holy Spirit, to 
train up the young in such a manner as shall tend to develope 
their talents and qualifications, and point out those who may 
and ought to serve at the altar? We do not say every parent 
is bound to force at least one son into the ministry, or that any 
church must secure a certain proportion of its young men for 
this post, for we well know that a grievous wrong is done to 
the ministry by the induction of very good yet unqualified men, 
who might have been highly useful in some other sphere in the 
Church. This admission does not conflict with that course 
which a wise parent ought to pursue in observing his sons to 
see if there be not among them one or more whose natural ca- 
pacities are adapted to the work of the ministry. Here is a 
subject of prayer and consultation, in which, as we believe, the 
poverty of the parent ought not to be a leading element. The 
simple question should be, ‘is this boy endowed with natural 
capacities for the ministry? If so, my prayers and exertions 
shall not be wanting to secure his conversion to God, and his 
voluntary consecration to the work of preaching Christ Jesus 
and him crucified.”” Who cannot perceive that such pious fore- 
sight and zeal would save to the Church many choice spirits 
who otherwise might be lost in the secular pursuits of life ? 
We verily believe that the alarming deficiencies in the number 
of ministerial candidates which now afflict the Church, are to 
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be traced to the unfaithfulness, and the faithlessness of Chris- 
tian parents as a principal cause. In these days, the carnal 
policy of the world is making large encroachments on the holier 
maxims by which the Lord would have his Church governed. 
It is an age of business, and modern enterprise moves heaven 
and earth. Steam is yoked to our carriages to reduce distance 
for our travellers, and to hurry our merchandise from the place 
of production to that of consumption. Our steamers lash with 
ceaseless agitation, rivers, lakes and oceans. The mountains 
are dug down and the valleys exalted for highways, over which 
our wares and men are carried with wondrous quickness. The 
lightning has become the willing slave to flash our business 
missives from place to place. Men run panting on business 
with an infectious haste, caught from the increased speed of 
travel. All this is glorious to behold when measured by itself, 
aside from higher considerations, but in this all-pervading 
spirit of business has not the Church of Christ forgotten that 
the principal mission of her members is not to amass quick for- 
tunes, to erect palaces for dwelling places, and to dazzle the 
gaping multitude with the splendid glare of untold wealth? 
To all appearance has not the Church lost sight of a mission 
which is nobler and more beneficent than a rivalry with 
Croesus, Girard and Astor? She was commissioned to convert 
the world to Christ, and thus be the visible hand of Jehovah 
in fulfilling His promise to the Son.* But in our day, eighteen 
centuries since the command was laid on the conscience 
of the Church, has she not dropped from her code of simple 
yet efficient instrumentalities, one which is of divine obligation, 
the providing for the education of the young for God?+ 
Have not the policy and fascinations of modern business appro- 
priated to the service of Mammon many who might have served 
Christ in turning many to righteousness? We speak as to 
wise men, judge ye what we say. 

Here is the beginning of the evil in the Church itself, and 
at this point the remedy must be applied. If Christian parents 
shall once more be imbued with the spirit which gave Samuel, 


* Psalm ii. 7, 8. { Deut. vi. 3-9. 
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Isaiah and Timothy to the public ministry of religion, a spirit 
which in later times gave birth to the wonderful fact, that one 
community of Christians, numbering only six hundred, “ within 
the short period of ten years, sent their missionaries to erect 
the banner of the cross in various distant parts of the earth,”’* 
a year would not pass before ten thousand hopeful and pious 
youth would be pleading for the outfit and commission of am- 
bassadors of Christ to perishing rebels. Instead of that dis- 
heartening selfishness which only looks for present ease and 
emolument, and that narrowness of view which only looks at 
“things temporal” and “ visible,” we should behold the church 
associated in unselfish love, saying to the world, in the words 
of an admirable Moravian rule, “ we will serve each other ac- 
cording to the gifts we possess, and quietly prepare ourselves 
for promoting the Lord’s cause among others.” In every 
church would be found some Hannah and Eunice to give to the 
sacred office their Samuel and Timothy. ‘The zeal of the 
Lord’s house would consume” young men, whose self-consecra- 
tion would lead to the hearty response, ‘here am I, send me.” 
We have said that the ranks of the poor are to furnish a 
large number of our future ministers, and the question intrudes 
itself, how are they to meet the heavy expenses attendant on 
securing an education? We take it for granted that no ques- 
tion will be raised as to the necessity of a thorough education, 
so that they may be workmen that need not be ashamed. In 
order to make the question, now to be answered, stand out 
boldly, we will recur to a small summary of expense which a 
young man incurred in fitting himself for the pulpit. He re- 
linquished an employment which, over and above all expenses, 
was worth one hundred dollars a year. We copy the summary 
from the blank-book of a clergyman now in active service : 


“‘My cash expenses in the Academy, College and Theologi- 
cal Seminary, not including clothing received from home. I 
entered the Academy, prepared in part for college. 


* Origin and Hist. Missions, Vol. i. p. 41. 
+ Jackson’s Charles Wesley, p. 105. 
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‘One year in Academy, - - 65 00 
1st year in College, . - 1387 75 
| * - - 147 86 
3d“ * - - 121 08 
4th “ a - - 216 80 
1st ‘ in Theological Seminary, - 153 50 
2d « * * - 175 00 
“a | “ “ - 257 68 

Total amount, $1274 67 


“This bill includes the very small nucleus of a small li- 
brary.” 

Here is a matter of fact synopsis of expenses which stared 
one candidate for the ministry in the face, whilst he was agi- 
tating the momentous question. His father was a minister on 
a small salary, and he himself was sure of at least one hundred 
dollars a year if he would follow the plough or the plane. To 
study for the pulpit must involve an actual outlay of some 
twelve hundred dollars, and a loss of some eight hundred dol- 
lars more. In other words, his preparation cost two thousand 
dollars. 

We are willing to admit that some young men have such a 
rare combination of physical energy, with cheerful and hopeful 
submission to the severest hardships involving the privation of 
every thing but the commonest necessaries of life: such genuine 
longings after the heaven-rewarded dignity of the ministry, af- 
fording them such sunny hours, where ordinary men would be af- 
flicted with clouds and night, that they are able, unassisted, to 
answer the question, “‘ How shall these expenses be met?” By 
them the toil for bread is made recreation, and the months of 
“vacation” are devoted to furnishing their scanty wardrobe, 
and meeting bills which no economy can shun. A nobler spec- 
tacle is seldom witnessed than the one we have described, when 
the physical and moral energies of the actor are equal to the 
emergencies of his case. Right certain is it that he is one of 
the Lord’s nobility, untitled among men it may be, yet held in 
esteem at heaven’s court! But who does not instantly perceive 
that where one triumphs over such difficulties, two at least will 
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fail? Who does not know that, again and again, young men 
of promising talents and piety must lose health, if not life, in 
such a protracted wrestle with the difficulties of their position ? 
Here success is the exception; failure the general rule. But 
we ask, what right has the Church to ask such sacrifices at the 
hands of her sons? Look at the pious young man, whose heart 
is constrained by the love of Christ into yearnings to preach 
His gospel. He may be the son of a minister ascended to his 
rest from a field which yielded him the barest subsistence, or 
of a missionary who is lifting the banner of the cross among 
the heathen for his daily bread, or of some mechanic or farmer, 
reckoned among the “ poor of this world, rich in faith.” The 
wants of the age signify to him that he cannot, at a stride, go 
from the plough or the anvil to the pulpit. He must be edu- 
cated. A long and weary road is before him, which cannot be 
travelled without money. As a mechanic or farmer, his hands 
will ensure him independence, not darkened by the clouds 
which brood over the penniless student. In getting an educa- 
tion unassisted, he sees nought before him but trial and embar- 
rassment in contending with wants which his penury will find 
it hard to meet. 

Now we ask, in all sincerity, wherein consists the justice of 
laying such a load on the shoulders of this young man, who 
devotes himself to the work of the Church, a work essential not 
only to her progress and growth, but to her very life? What 
right has the Church to insist on his thorough education, and 
yet coldly bid him earn, by his own efforts, twelve or fifteen 
hundred dollars, with which to sustain himself meanwhile, in 
addition to the severe study which he must endure? We pro- 
test against the entire procedure as an outrage on common jus- 
tice, and a crime against Christianity which says, “‘ bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 

We have reached two facts of vast importance ; the Church 
through its various agencies, such as the family, the pastorate 
and eldership is under imperative obligations to seek out and 
educate such young men for the gospel ministry, as are fitted 
by natural gifts and the grace of God for the important station. 
“‘ How then shall they call on him in whom they have not be- 
lieved? And how shall they believe in him of whom they have 
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not heard? And how shall they hear without a preacher? 
And how shall they preach, except they be sent ?”’* 

But admitting the facts, we are met with a question involved 
in great practical difficulties: What is the best mode in which 
the Church shall assist young men who are seeking an educa- 
tion for the ministry? The report of Mr. Mills, and many of 
the speeches on that report on the floor of the General Assem- 
bly, take it for granted, that the main principles on which 
Education Societies have been conducted in this country, are 
correct, and hence in accordance with the action of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, “The Western Education Society” has been or- 
ganized. It will throw light on this measure to trace the rise 
and progress of the Education Cause in this country, and in 
doing this we shall avail ourselves of the researches of Secre- 
tary Baldwin of the Western College Society, who has devoted 
the most abundant labors to this subject. ‘It is well known,” 
says Mr. B., “that our Pilgrim fathers, among their earliest 
efforts, began to found colleges, in which could be trained a 
learned and evangelical ministry. They were regarded as 
nurseries of the Church, and for nearly two hundred years 
fulfilled their blessed mission, while as yet there were no 
Education Societies. These colleges were established at such 
long intervals, that no society was needed to sustain them. 
Accordingly at its formation the American Education Society 
in 1815 found New England supplied with colleges. Still the 
number of ministers was entirely inadequate to meet the wants 
of the world. Special prayer began to ascend to the Lord of 
the harvest for an increase of laborers, and this was soon fol- 
lowed by associations organized to aid the indigent who were 
seeking the holy ministry.” 

From 1815 to 1837, no less than thirteen societies and 
agencies were formed to carry out this design, viz., the Ameri- 
can Education Society at Boston, the Western Education So- 
ciety at Auburn, the Presbyterian (now Central) Education 
Society at New York, which became in 1827 the Presbyterian 
Branch of the Parent Society at Boston, the Western Reserve 
Branch, the Western Education Society at Cincinnati, the In- 
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diana Branch, the Illinois Branch, the West Tennessee Agency, 
the East Tennessee Agency, the Utica Agency, the Philadel- 
phia Education Society, the Western Education Society for the 
Valley of the Mississippi, and the Michigan Education Society. 
In addition to these, in 1836, the German Reformed Synod, 
and in 1837, the Evangelical Lutheran Church, were brought 
into measures of the same kind in connection with the Ame- 
rican Education Society. 

“For the first ten years of its existence, the American Edu- 
cation Society operated in different parts of the United States 
in a loose, irregular, and desultory manner. Very little agency 
was used to advance its interests, and consequently but little 
progress was made. In 1824, the Rev. Elias Cornelius was 
appointed Secretary. ‘The first year, the number of its benefi- 
ciaries was seven ; the second, one hundred and thirty-eight ; in 
1828 it was three hundred, and so rapidly did the number in- 
crease, that in 1838 it amounted to eleven hundred and forty- 
one. The maximum of receipts was reached in 1834. From 
this point there was a rapid decline. The directors in their 
report for 1843, stated that it had been obvious for several 
years, that the cause had been laboring against increasing ob- 
stacles, that there seemed to be some indefinable ground of dis- 
trust, not a few had discontinued their annual contributions, 
and the income from this source was so much diminished, that it 
was with difficulty the Board could find means for paying 
appropriations of half the usual amount to the beneficiaries. 
A special meeting of the Society had been called in 1842, to 
inquire into the causes which embarrassed it, and if possible, 
apply a remedy. ‘This resulted in a revision of the rules, but 
still the decline went on, and during the following year, the 
number of beneficiaries was reduced to three hundred and 
eighty-eight, and this decrease was caused by withdrawing aid 
from students in the academy. 

Here we have a history of the rise and the decline experi- 
enced by the American Society and its branches, and with con- 
siderable accuracy it describes the case of all the other educa- 
tion societies. The subject was as new to the church as the 
motive power of steam to Watt and Fulton, and the right modes 
of action could only be discovered by experience. Dr. Corne- 
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lius saw that the popularity of the enterprise must depend on 
the character of the beneficiaries, and he therefore sought some 
plan to insure not merely great care in selecting candidates, 
but in supervising them whilst receiving aid. At first, a con- 
dition of receiving aid was a pledge to enter the ministry, but 
experience corrected this mistake. Such a pledge was found the 
source of great evils, and it was abandoned by the Board of 
Education, so far as students in the academy and college were 
concerned, and by the American Education Society by discon- 
tinuing aid to students in the academy. As to pastoral super- 
vision, it was a favorite plan of Cornelius to visit all the 
beneficiaries once a year, but having himself travelled in a 
single year six thousand miles, and visited only two-thirds of 
the young men, one half of this travel being on the work of 
supervision, he conceived the idea of securing all his time to 
this work by having permanent scholarships of one thousand 
dollars each. In a single year, he obtained sixty such scholar- 
ships, which in God’s Providence were to answer a very differ- 
ent purpose from what he intended. Experience compelled 
the Society to abandon Doctor Cornelius’ peculiar scheme of 
supervision from the Secretary, but those permanent funds were 
the sheet anchor of the education cause during its darkest 
days. But for them, the Society would have drifted on the 
breakers. 

“During the first four years of the society’s existence, the 
aid furnished was wholly gratuitous, and intended to be suffi- 
cient to meet all necessary expenses; but in 1819, appropria- 
tions were limited to a definite sum, and beneficiaries were thus 
thrown in a measure upon their own resources and efforts.” 
This is now a settled principle adopted by all education socie- 
ties. In the same way the loaning system was tested, until it 
was settled to permit the beneficiary to choose whether to re- 
ceive aid as a gratuity or a loan. 

It has already been hinted, that the education cause was 
brought into disrepute by the frequent failures of those assisted 
to reach the sacred office; but all the societies have demon- 
strated one fact, viz.: “that almost all these failures’’—we 
use the language of the report of the Board of Education 
—“ occurred in the academic and collegiate courses.” ‘It 
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was found,” says Mr. Baldwin, “that the mistakes and disap- 
pointments in respect to young men, and to which may be 
traced very many of the existing prejudices against education 
societies, were in a great measure to be traced to the practice 
of receiving them as beneficiaries pledged to the ministry, be- 
fore their characters were developed, and while their purposes 
of devotion to the ministry were liable to be shaken, if not en- 
tirely changed, by powerful and as yet wnfelt influences.” That 
is, years of experience have proved that the Church has no cer- 
tainty when she aids young men in their academic and colle- 
giate courses, that they will ever reach the ministry. They 
must pass through that long probation, and at the close of it, 
actually begin the study of theology, before any thing like 
certainty can be hoped for. 

Here we find ourselves in a dilemma. Either we must refuse 
to receive young men as beneficiaries until they begin their 
theological studies, or we must grant aid to candidates who may 
altogether disappoint our wishes. Are we ready to say to 
pious young men, “ you must support your own expenses for 
six years, and after you become theological students, we will 
aid you?’ Tous such a course seems suicidal to the interests of 
the Church, and exquisitely cruel to the young men themselves. 
No, no; such a course would be wrong. What shall we do? 
If we grant aid to young men in the academy and college, and 
some of them turn aside from the object we wished them to 
attain, the men who furnish the means will be disgusted, pro- 
nounce their charities mis-spent, and dry up our educational 
resources. That this is no fiction the past history of the edu- 
cational enterprise amply proves. 

This opens the way for us to remark, that the difficulty here 
described has its origin in narrow and inadequate views of this 
educational enterprise on the part of the Church. It is a mis- 
taken notion, that a benefaction which has given a liberal edu- 
cation to a pious young man, who otherwise would never have 
gained it, is lost, because the candidate never reaches the min- 
istry, although he may become a worthy member of the bar, or 
the medical profession. We can point to a circle of pious law- 
yers and physicians in a single city in New Jersey, who were 
educated at Nassau Hall, whose influence is so direct, whole- 
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some, and powerful in favor of the cause of Christ, that could 
they not otherwise have been educated for their present posi- 
tions, the church might have well afforded to educate them en- 
tirely at her own expense. It would have been an incalculable 
loss to religion to allow those men to go into the ordinary avo- 
cations of life. Every large community has instances like this, 
going to show that money expended to fit pious young men of 
talent to exert a wide influence as educated men, in other 
spheres than the ministry, is not wasted, but contrariwise most 
judiciously invested. Why then should a Christian narrow 
down his benefactions to the education of young men for the 
ministry, and be grieved if his money fails of that aim, when it 
may have given to the church lawyers as pious and influential 
as Frelinghuysen, Darling and Jessup, and physicians as highly 
prized and excellent as Paul, Muzzey and Harrison, who other- 
wise might have hid their splendid talents under a bushel, as 
common laborers? There may be many indigent youth by 
nature and grace fitted to shine the peers of these distinguished 
men, who without substantial encouragement, might be left to 
follow occupations in themselves noble, but which men of in- 
ferior talents could fill as well as they. Not to find and en- 
courage such men to seek an education, would be a most serious 
loss to the general interests of the church, a loss which she is 
not yet able to sustain. As to the office of the ministry, we 
contend that if three hundred pious students in the academy 
and college are aided to acquire a thorough education, and only 
one-half of them become preachers of Christ, whilst a large 
proportion of the remaining one-half turn aside into other 
spheres, to exert a powerful influence as educated men in behalf 
of religion, no Christian benefactor who has contributed to such 
a result has reason to regret his expenditure. He has sowed 
seed on good ground, and the harvest will amply remunerate 
him for all he has done. 

Broader and more liberal views of the true interests of the 
Church in aiding her gifted and pious sons to an education, will 
meet the difficulty of determining who shall receive assistance. 
Thus no indigent youth will be left alone to struggle with all 
the embarrassments of his preparatory course, but ample means 
will be provided to train for the highest usefulness in the differ- 
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ent professions, all who are fitted for them, and who should be 
urged to positions for which the Head of the Church has de- 
signed them. But to require infallibility of beneficiaries in 
coming to a decision to seek the ministry, a decision which 
must have no reversal, and infallibility of those who judge the 
claims of these applicants, an infallibility which is enforced 
with the penalty of withholding future supplies—is asking 
too much. 

It will be remembered that the past experience of education 
societies has shown that almost all the failures among beneficia- 
ries to reach the ministry, have been among those who were in 
the academy and college. Those who have reached their theo- 
logical course are not likely to change their views, having had 
sufficient time to ascertain what their real views are. Up to 
that time the entire process acts as a test, developing to each 
candidate the reasons why he ought to preach, or why he has a 
better prospect of usefulness in some other sphere. The 
Board of Education have suggested what we believe to be 
the true theory which harmonizes all the difficulties, and is 
likely to insure the largest accessions to the sacred office, since 
they evidently are looking forward to a period when their 
schools, academies, and colleges, ‘will present such increased 
facilities for obtaining an education, that the whole matter of 
the education of young men én them may be dismissed entirely 
from the attention of the Board.” ‘“ These facilities, if ob- 
tained, would be virtually an endowment of the education cause 
in the shape of permanent scholarships or otherwise, and as the 
funds would be scattered among many incorporated institutions 
they would not be open to many of the objections which attach 
to them when committed to a single society.” 

We contend that such a system would give to the Church all 
that she requires, by bringing the greatest number of pious 
youth into the enjoyment of the means of education, out of 
which number Providence would choose the standard-bearers. 
Besides this, a large amount of talent would be educated for 
other avocations, the influence of which would be both happy 
and powerful in favor of evangelical Christianity. Let us illus- 
trate this thought by a supposition, not pretending to fix 
details, but to set forth general principles. One of the hopeful 
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institutions, which the Western College Society has saved from 
bankruptcy and ruin, is Marietta College, situated in a town 
which has the honor of receiving the first colony of white people 
north of the Ohio. Let us suppose, what we hope will become a 
reality, that one hundred scholarships, of one thousand dollars 
each, were established as part of the permanent endowment of 
this college, affording an annual income of six thousand dollars. 
Let us farther suppose that one hundred thousand dollars were 
added to this endowment, for the specific purpose of meeting 
the current expenses of the institution, so that should any pious 
youth, duly recommended, present himself, he might be admitted 
to the academic or collegiate department without any expense 
for rent and tuition. That is, let Marietta College be endowed 
so liberally, that at least all the poor and worthy sons of the 
Church might enter it as a free college, with no other pledges 
than every student makes at his matriculation. In the Synods 
of Ohio and Cincinnati, and in the Marietta Consociation 
there are not far from one hundred and thirty churches. Now, 
what would be the probable effect on the pious youth in those 
churches, if it were known that this college had been so endowed 
that no charges were made for rent and tuition, and that in addi- 
tion, funds were provided from which sixty dollars a year may be 
appropriated to each of one hundred students who may need 
such aid and may have a general purpose to seek the ministry ? 
There are no pledges exacted, the breaking of which may pro- 
duce a disastrous reaction, but the doors of this institution are 
thrown open to welcome and assist young men in ascertaining 
whether they have “the root of the matter” in them, which 
may adapt them to the sacred office, and at the same time giv- 
ing a broad interpretation of the church’s duty to raise up, not 
merely learned ministers, but pious men for the other learned 
professions. What would be the effect in the religious bodies 
which naturally look to that college as the place in which to 
educate their sons? If there were no scholarships, the fact of 
its being a free college, of itself would bring out scores of young 
men to seek an education who otherwise would never dare 
think of such a great undertaking. Add to this the scholar- 
ships, and we have not a doubt but that this one college would 
constantly have one hundred pious young men within its walls, 
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from whose numbers Providence would select a very large pro- 
portion to preach the everlasting Gospel, and also many most 
valuable minds for other professions, whose influence for the 
church will be thus greatly increased. 

So deeply are we impressed with the feasibility and efficiency 
of some plan based on this general principle, that we verily be- 
lieve that could Marietta College, and the Western Reserve Col- 
lege in Ohio, Wabash College in Indiana, the Colleges of 
Illinois and Knox, in Illinois, Beloit College, in Wisconsin, 
Bullard College—we mean the one which Dr. Bullard is yet to 
found—in Missouri, and two or three similar colleges in Iowa, 
Minnesota, and California, be endowed in some such way as we 
have described, they would meet the wants of the West more 
effectually than all present agencies combined. Such a system 
would commission the ministry and the laity as special agents 
to find suitable candidates for the benefactions of these schools 
of the Church. When such persons should be found, the obsta- 
cles which are now so formidable would not frown them back 
to secular pursuits, but these Free Colleges, with their honor- 
able scholarships, would beckon them on to a hopeful struggle to 
be and do something for the Lord who has bought them. Here is 
an argument, and a motive which would throng these institu- 
tions with young men, from whom time and the Divine Spirit 
would select those whose influence should be felt in penetrating 
the increasing millions of the great valley with the power of 
the Gospel, preached by the living, and as to qualifications and 
number, the adequate ministry. With this system, the very 
objection which now cripples our education societies, that many 
beneficiaries never reach the pulpit, would be powerless. 

There is one view of this plan which we would urge as con- 
firming it. It relieves the minds of young men who may have 
too sensitive an independence of character to become “ charity 
students.” It is well known that many such prefer to eat the 
bread of carefulness and to submit to the greatest hardships, 
rather than be subjected to the sneer of the world, and the 
over-critical watch even of Christians, as beneficiaries of an 
education society. Some would sooner return to the plough 
and workshop than he afflicted with those most exquisitely 
painful yearly collections in the churches for this class of can- 
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didates for the ministry. Some have sacrificed health in the 
struggle at an irreparable loss to the Church, and others have 
spent valuable years to gain the means of an education, all of 
which might have been saved, had there been some scheme of 
aid, the benefactions of which should be consistent with a true 
and manly independence. And do we not know that some, 
who have received aid through existing organizations, have 
been kept in most amiable remembrance of the hole of the pit 
whence they were digged, by the quotation of their names, ad 
nauseam, until it is most certain that they will warn young 
men of promise to beware of the grievous mistake they them- 
selves made in becoming “ charity students.” The young man 
who should not have shrinkings from such attacks on his inde- 
pendence as a man, in our estimation, would lay himself open 
to the well founded suspicion that he is not fit to be an ambas- 
sador of the King of kings. 

But in the plan we are now advocating, the benefaction and 
the beneficiary would be alike honorable, since the one holds 
itself as the reward and encouragement of the worthy, and the 
other is placed on a footing analogous with that of the Fellows 
of an English university. According to this the most sensitive 
young man need not feel himself to be a “ charity student,” 
any more than a cadet in the Military Academy at West Point, 
clothed, fed, and instructed at the expense of the general go- 
vernment. Like him, the pious youth will be permitted to avail 
himself of this aid just so long as his own merits entitle him to 
it. The policy of the United States, Great Britain and France 
in their military academies, is a wise policy, which the Church 
ought to adopt as soon as possible. 

We have supposed these scholarships endowed for the use of 
pious students, but we have no hesitation in avowing the opinion 
that it would be wise to extend the endowment so that any poor 
young man, whether pious or not, provided he had the requisite 
character and talents, should receive its benefits. Some of the 
most efficient ministers now in the field, entered college without 
piety and were converted before their course was completed. It 
is shown by the Reports of the Western College Society, that 
about one-fourth of all the graduates of our Christian colleges 
who enter the ministry, were converted in the college. 
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Any college or university which may be named is, in one 
sense, a charity, since “ statistics show, that the cost of college 
education in the United States, is four or five times the amount 
received for tuition.”* The secretary of the Society has shown 
that in a single year the income of Harvard College, from the 
term bills of every description, amounted to $23,000, whilst the 
cost of carrying on the institution was more than $44,000. 
“‘The proportionate amount received at Yale College, from the 
same sources, is somewhat greater, but in neither case is any 
account made of unproductive funds, such as college grounds, 
libraries, apparatus, &c., all of which are an essential part of 
the required appliances for the work of instruction.”+ This 
fact shows that every student educated at Yale, whether he be 
John C. Calhoun or Theodore Dwight Woolsey, is a charity 
student, in that he has received benefits for which he did not 
pay, but which were furnished at the cost of some large-hearted 
benefactors of the college. To carry out the system which we 
have sketched is but the generous and wise enlargement of 
what actually has been commenced in every college in the land, 
and for young men to enjoy these enlarged benefits would only 
make them the recipients of charity in the same sense that 
every student is, whether he be rich or poor. 

It is a cause of congratulation, that the Western College 
Society at its last annual meeting in Boston, in October last, 
took this subject into serious consideration, as the following 
extract from their minutes show. “ The Select Committee, 
to whom the Annual Report was referred, reported that they 
were unanimously of the opinion, that the first two branches 
of the report should be adopted as the report of the directors, 
and that the third branch of the said report, embracing all that 
relates to the subject of scholarships, and permanent endow- 
ment of institutions at the West, be referred to a committee of 
the Board, with instructions to report at the next annual meet- 
ing. Their report was adopted. Rev. C. A. Goodrich, D. D., 
Hon. S. H. Walley, Rev. A. Peters, D. D., Rev. A. D. Eddy, 
D. D., and William Ropes, Esq., were subsequently appointed 


* Ninth Report of Western College Society, p. 16. 
t Ib. p. 14. 
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this committee.”* From such a committee, we expect a report 
which will confirm the views here advanced. 

Nor do we regard the plan as Utopian. There are members of 
our Church in New York city, who are able single-handed to 
endow any one of these colleges, without seriously impairing 
their means for other objects of public and private beneficence. 
We think five gentlemen could be found in Cincinnati, who 
might endow Marietta College with the two: hundred thousand 
dollars named in our supposition, and yet scarcely trench 
on the principal of their ample fortunes. A single church 
in Philadelphia might place Delaware College, or Wabash 
College in such a position, as to educate every indigent and 
worthy young man applying for aid. The history of wealth in 
this country shows that the third generation usually make way 
with the fortunes amassed by the first, and if so, it becomes a 
motive for rich Christians to fix a part of the property God has 
entrusted to their keeping, in such a way as to be beyond the 
vicissitudes which vitiate inheritances left to children. To en- 
dow a Christian college, is to open a fountain of blessed influ- 
ences, to supply the wants of the Church, age after age. We 
would rather be the founder of such an endowment, than hold 
the sceptre of Nicholas, or wield the power of Victoria. We 
know of no field in which rich men may exert so powerful 
and lasting influence as this. Martin Frobisher, in 1576 
said, concerning the attempts to reach the Pacific by a 
north-west passage, that it was “the only thing of the world 
that was yet left undone, by which a notable mind might be 
made famous and fortunate,” but he was mistaken. The 
man who shall make Marietta or Wabash, or any other 
similar institution, a free College, with funds ample to sus- 
tain the indigent and worthy sons of the church, shall be made 
more “famous and fortunate” than Martin Frobisher could 
have been, had he realized the discovery he was striving for. 
We do not find fault with large liberality to the Bible, the 
Tract, the Foreign and Home Missionary Societies, but we do 
aver, as our sincerest conviction, that to endow colleges thus, is 
the investment of the Lord’s silver and gold, held in trust by 
the Church, with the promise of the largest possible interest. 
Would God, that rich Christians might so regard the pecuniary 

* Ninth Report Western Col. Society, p. 5. 
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trusteeship which the Lord has thrown upon them, as to bring 
them speedily to the fullest and amplest rescue of the Church, 
by furnishing means which shall give her all the ministers for 
whom she is now calling ! 

A modern traveller through Tartary has described the libe- 
rality with which that people contribute to the erection and 
sustenance of Buddhist Convents. When such an establish- 
ment is to be built, the whole kingdom is districted, and every 
family is visited by collectors, “furnished with passports attest- 
ing the validity of their mission. They have but to announce 
their object, and produce the sacred basin in which the offer- 
ings are deposited, to be received with joy and enthusiasm.” 
All give something, and “in this manner immense sums are 
collected ; and in these deserts, so poor in appearance, edifices 
are reared as if by enchantment, whose grandeur and opulence 
would defy the resources of the wealthiest potentates.’’** Shame 
on us that barbarians must furnish us an example both of wis- 
dom and liberality. Should the same zeal and generosity 
animate the Church which we love, the endowment of our 
Western Colleges, and thus that of the education cause, for 
present wants, would be effected in a year. If we had no rich 
men, the Church rightly appreciating its power and mission, 
could easily do the work ; but with our rich men, if so be that 
God touch their hearts, the beautiful record of our success in 
one of our most vital organizations would be, “the people bring 
much more than enough for the service of the work which the 
Lord commanded to make.” 

We bid God speed to the “‘ Western Education Society,” and 
to the American, and the Central Education Societies. For 
present emergencies, their agency is invaluable ; but we firmly 
believe that true wisdom beckons us to a more comprehensive 
and effective system of education, which shall make its means 
free and honorable to all who are seeking the ministry, and 
thus insure to the Church a choice from all her promising sons 
for the most sacred and important of all her appointments. 
When this weak point of our executive agencies shall be fully 
met, the West and the World will feel the change, and rejoice 
in the salvation of God. 

* See Presbyterian Quarterly Review, Vol. i., p. 620. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


. A Comparative View of the Several Methods of promoting Reli- 
gious Instruction from the earliest Periods down to the present 
Time. By Duncan Suaw, D. D. Two Volumes. London. 

. An Essay on the Composition of a Sermon, translated from the 
French of the Rev. John Claude, with Notes. By Ropert Rosty- 
son. Two Volumes. 

3. An Essay concerning Preaching; written for the Direction of a 
young Divine. By JosePH GLANVILLE. 

4. Letter to a Bishop concerning Lectureships. By THomaAs Franx- 
min, D. D. London. 


CHRISTIANITY, as a system of religion, is distinguished by 
certain principles, which are presented in the sacred volume in 
the form of declaration, or parable, or fact. These principles, 


which form the very substance and life of Christianity, which 
make it what it is in itself, and as distinguished from all other 
religious systems, are commonly called doctrines—the things 
taught by the Author of our religion, and comprising what 
must be veceived, and what must be taught, in order that any 
one may truly be a Christian disciple, or a Christian teacher. 

In point of fact, indeed, Christianity is one great doctrine, a 
truthful lesson of the Divine Teacher : one mighty living prin- 
ciple, with a thousand-fold influence pervading in all directions 
all the faculties of man, no one part of which may be rightfully 
or safely held separate from the other parts: strictly, an indi- 
visible life-principle. At the same time, it is capable of being 
seen in various aspects. Or in another view, we may regard it 
as a rich conglomerate, forming a mass bound together by a 
principle to which each part does reverence, to be divided only 
at the peril of destruction ; and yet, capable of being examined 
and presented in detail. It is a unit, and yet a complex sys- 
tem—a unit, yet a universe—a universe, because having one 
author, and one centre, and one life, yet showing various 
phases for separate contemplation. If there be any science 
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that is characterized by unity, that characteristic belongs pecu- 
liarly to this great fundamental science, revealed by the Om- 
niscient ; and if multiform variety of individual objects, all 
bound together by one harmonizing principle, is found any 
where, it is found here. These individual objects admit of 
separate study; and, that they may exert their due force, and 
be regarded in due relation to the whole, require such study. 
These constitute the doctrines of Christianity—the distinguish- 
ing truths which the gospel teaches, and requires us to believe. 
These doctrines it is the business of the preacher to set forth, 
and commend to the judgments, the consciences, and the affec- 
tions of men. 

A sermon which discusses one or more of these doctrines, is 
a doctrinal sermon. We are not to understand by this, that it 
has no moral or practical bearing; that it is satisfied by the 
simple exhibition of the doctrine, its aim terminating in this. 
The aim of every proper pulpit discourse, is some right action 
on the part of the hearers. Still the doctrinal sermon addresses 
itself specifically to the discussion of the doctrine ; to its expla- 
nation and demonstration, the exhibition of its claims to regard, 
and its relation to the whole body of religion. 

Now when we consider the immediate relation which the 
doctrines of the Gospel have to Christian life, and to the future 
being of man; when we remember that eternal life rests on our 
believing, and that our believing lies at the very spring of 
all our action, that as a man thinketh in his heart so is he ; we 
can readily perceive that it is a matter of great moment that 
these doctrines should be clearly set forth. Doctrinal preach- 
ing thus assumes a grave importance, and demands our regard. 
While a scholastic or abstractly scientific method of presenting 
the doctrines from the pulpit, is to be discountenanced rather 
than encouraged, we feel it to be essentially necessary to pre- 
sent them in due order, and due relation to each other, and to 
give them attention proportioned to their relative importance. 
We say their relative importance: for that there are degrees of 
importance in the doctrines of revelation must be admitted. 
Every believer holds that there are certain truths, the right re- 
ception of which is,essential to salvation. The familiar dis- 
tinction between fundamentals and non-essentials, abused 
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though it has been, lies in the very nature of the Christian 
system, a system of faith and charity. That the fundamental 
truths should be prominently exhibited, none will deny. The 
others certainly should not be overlooked. Nothing that God 
has seen fit to reveal is unworthy of our attention, or without 
a bearing on our life. But he himself has obviously made dis- 
tinctions, and such distinctions the minister may observe. 
Three or four great doctrinal principles are constantly recur- 
ring to our view throughout the sacred volume. Others are 
plainly, but less prominently, and less frequently presented to 
our regard; while others are but rarely insisted on, or taught 
more by implication than by assertion. And it is unreasonable 
to say, that all these are alike in the sight of God, or of equal 
importance to our religious life, as much so as to insist that in 
our solar system all the members occupy the same importance 
of position and influence. No truth that may be plainly 
gathered from Holy Scripture may be rejected without peril ; 
but it is useless to say that there is no room for charity here, 
or to insist that notwithstanding the numerous diversities of 
religious sects, there are not some great principles common to 
all; some fundamental truths, the holding of which in good 
faith, constitutes them Christians and brethren, while yet they 
may differ on other points of greater or less, real or fancied, 
importance. 

Objection is sometimes made to doctrinal discourses, on the 
assumption that they are merely theoretical and speculative, 
while that which is practical, which bears directly on the salva- 
tion of the soul, or on the duties of life, is alone worthy of the 
regard of the preacher. 

But there is a fallacy in this. Doctrinal Sermons are to be 
preached because of their practical tendency. 

Christianity is a most truly practical religion, not because it 
consists of a collection of precepts, or of moral apothegms, but 
because it throws before the mind and heart such truth as 
powerfully leads to practice. It puts right things into the 
heart, and divine grace gives those right things such vitality 
there, as to make a right life. Such is the nature of the soul, 
that there must be some solid truth lodged in the intellect, as 
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the spring of emotion in the heart, as the only safe controlling 
power of right action. Christian principle, whether in state- 
ment or in fact, apprehended by the intellect, is the only legiti- 
mate parent of Christian emotion. Christian doctrine is the 
spring of action. The mere intellectual apprehension of truth, 
however vivid and correct, will not produce Christian character ; 
but it is an essential element of it. And the presentation of 
such truth clearly to the mind, stirring up mental action, pro- 
ducing conviction, creating a feeling of want, as well as a sense 
of sin, is a chosen instrumentality of the Holy Spirit for the pro- 
duction of the “heart right in the sight of God,” from which 
flows all right conduct. The best doctrinal preachers will be 
found to be most really practical. For what is practical 
preaching, but that which leads men to a life of godliness, of 
faith and obedience here, and unblemished holiness hereafter ? 
And who exhibit it more fully than they who present most 
clearly the grounds and motives of action, those high incentives 
which lie in the fundamental truths of the Christian religion ; 
incentives most powerful and most worthy in their impulses ; 
which God himself has selected as the most suitable with which 
to ply the soul of man; of man, a rational, immortal being, a 
being of high intellect, of large heart, of everlasting life ; incen- 
tives as permanent and universal in their efficiency, as they are 
worthy and powerful? Surely if salvation comes through faith, 
it is of the first moment that the preacher set forth the things 
to be believed. 

It is said, again, that men know these things already, and 
need not be so often reminded of them, need not have the same 
doctrine again and again demonstrated to them. 

It is true that our congregations are, to some extent, familiar 
with the doctrines of Christianity. But then, a fresh survey 
of the grounds on which they base their faith and practice, and 
their hopes for eternity, may well be profitable to them. Be- 
sides, there is in these doctrines a living force, which causes 
them, though often repeated, if their beauty be not marred, or 
their life choked by the treatment they receive in their pre- 
sentation, to come always with a freshness and interest to the 
Christian hearer. Moreover, there will always be some in our 
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congregations to whom such discussions will be new, or to 
whom they will come with new interest. There will be young 
persons growing up, who will need to be thoroughly and syste- 
matically instructed. Then there will be those whose minds 
will be for the first time in a state to hear with interest, and to 
appreciate such doctrinal discourses. For instance: Men may 
have sat for years, and taken some intellectual interest in the 
doctrinal discussion of the pulpit, while yet their hearts remain 
unmoved. But let their hearts be aroused by the Holy Spirit, 
and see how new to them are such sermons. Doctrinal ser- 
mons are just the things which they need: not abstract or 
polemical discussion, but sermons clearly exhibiting, illus- 
trating and defending the doctrines of the Scriptures. The 
awakened soul longs to be thoroughly grounded ; to be made 
wise unto salvation; to know what repentance is, and faith, 
and justification, and the great atonement. That fearful doc- 
trine of the thorough depravity of human nature, that doctrine 
which exhibits to the sinner all the iniquity and hatefulness of 
his own heart, even this the soul longs to see, to realize, to 
master in its fullness and dread truthfulness. Indeed the pro- 
per preaching of the doctrine is to be the very means of awa- 
kening the soul. Let it be remembered that we preach on 
these familiar truths, not simply to instruct the people, to give 
them information, or even for the mere purpose of establishing 
the truth in their minds. But it is needful often to array before 
the mind the arguments in defence of the doctrine, and va- 
rious illustrations of it, in order to hold the mind to it, to lead 
the mind to become interested in it, and to feel it; to convert 
a general impression into a specific apprehension of it; to lead 
from a mere intellectual acknowledgment to a heartfelt recep- 
tion of the truth. And it is a significant fact, that those who 
were familiar with the extensive revivals of religion with which 
our churches some years ago were so greatly blessed, and those 
who were personally active in them, testify that the faithful 
preaching of the distinguishing “doctrines of grace,” was the 
great instrumentality employed by God for awakening the 
people. 

We may admit the full force of the assertion, that the great 
object of the preacher is a practical one, is to lead men to be 
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reconciled to God; and may also admit that there is much truth 
in the assertion often made, that the people need rather to be 
persuaded to do right, than to be instructed as to what ¢s right. 
But let it be remembered, that believing right is doing right. 
Let it be remembered that penitence and faith, which are con- 
ditions of reconciliation, are themselves doctrines which the 
soul must receive as elementary principles, in order to the right 
exercise of the conditions. The facts, if not the principles on 
which these conditions become possible and practicable, must 
be before the mind; there must be some doctrinal knowledge 
in view of which the soul will be penitent, and will believe. 

The knowledge of the people may indeed be enough for the 
salvation of the soul: but that it és certainly so where there is 
not a faithful presentation of the main truths of the gospel, we 
see not how any one can assert. We are not to discuss the 
question, how much of intellectual error is compatible with 
saving faith—but the object must be to lead men to believe the 
truth. We do not aim at producing conversion simply with the 
least amount of knowledge. We should not be content with an 
ignorant saved people. What we want, is a Church strong in 
knowledge, established in the faith, and zealous in good works. 
And this cannot be without careful, oft-repeated instruction in 
the great truths of the system of Christ. We may excite the 
passions of men without much thought. We may have a 
Church whose life is the life of emotion, a hot-bed growth of 
excited sympathy. But that is not a stalwart Church, with a 
foundation deep laid among the rich principles of the gospel, 
Jesus Christ being the chief corner-stone; able and worthy, 
through grace in her from on high, to be the pillar and ground 
of the truth. Such a Church every pastor should aim to build 
up. He should feed his flock with solid food, that they may be 
saved from the pernicious effects of poisonous error, and that 
they may be vigorous in true health. 

It is useful for technical purposes to make the distinction 
between doctrinal and practical preaching—though we must be 
careful to discountenance the popular notions, which call that 
preaching practical, which aims much to interest the feelings, 
and exhorts to action, or is simply preceptive ; while that which 
deals in the discussion of principles about which men must 
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think, is denominated doctrinal, with the notion that it is dry, 
and, because it may be metaphysical, almost useless and im- 
practical. But the fact must never be lost sight of, that all 
preaching should be practical ; all good preaching wil be prac- 
tical. Even the most metaphysical discussion may be made to 
show men that they have something to do. It may search the 
sinner’s heart, and bring to light its hidden corruption. It may 
lay upon his conscience the burnings of remorse. It may smite 
as with the rod of the Hebrew leader the flinty heart, and 
cause streams of repentings to gush forth. It may overwhelm 
with shame or fear—make man stand trembling as a guilty cul- 
prit before the throne of God, whose infinite justice he now 
owns and fears—it may arouse to most energetic and decisive 
action. Doctrinal preaching need not, must not be dry, unin- 
teresting, repulsive. Let the preacher have constantly in mind 
the great ultimate object of all preaching, and he may so con- 
duct even his closest and most metaphysical doctrinal discus- 
sions, as to make them instinct with life, and full of constant 
application to the conscience and the heart. Undoubtedly oc- 
casion has been given for the complaint of dryness against 
much doctrinal preaching. Too often a stiff, formal, scholastic 
method has been employed; and the people have had before 
them a skeleton, or a mannikin, instead of a living man, with a 
beating heart, and speaking eye. The preacher has seemed to 
stand far off from them, and, as if he were in the solitude of his 
study, has skillfully, scientifically disseeted the truth, and held 
up each part carefully, and pronounced its name, but he has 
failed to bring that truth with power into their minds, much 
more to give it a home in their hearts. He has come into the 
pulpit as a theologian, armed for the defence of a system and 
the demolition of opponents, rather than as a preacher, a sym- 
pathizing man, with his own heart made alive by the great 
truth which he preaches, and anointed with the sacred influence 
of prayer and self-forgetting contemplation, come to speak as 
‘Ca dying man to dying men,” “out of the abundance of the 
heart,” sending forth breathing thoughts and burning words. 
But there is no necessity for this—and there zs a necessity 
that it should be otherwise. In the pulpit we want preaching, 
not mere theological dissertation. The preacher must talk to 
people. His discourses must possess the popular element. 
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Whilst the truths with which he deals may be profound, recon- 
dite, of the highest significance, or the most spiritual, his man- 
ner of presenting them should be as little abstract as possible: 
his style should abound in expressions and illustrations familiar 
to his hearers. Our popular audiences are never afraid of ar- 
gument, nor unwilling to listen to it. They love to have their 
intellects addressed and quickened. The degree of intelli- 
gence, and the spirit of inquiry prevalent among our people, 
demand of the preacher that he should come to them with 
thoughtful, earnest, manly discussion, and thus he will be most 
likely to reach their hearts. But then the arguments must not 
be couched in stiff forms, must not be cold statements of ab- 
stract truth. Terse, crowded, compact sentences—striking, 
pertinent, metaphors—illustrations from familiar things—a fact, 
a parable, an analogy—all these may be employed to give con- 
creteness, and a forceful visibility to the argument—to make the 
discussion a living thing, that it may be fit for men who move 
amid the varied walks of busy, toilsome, careful life, and not 
simply for the retirement and the solitary musings of the trained 
student. It is a great beauty and excellence of the Bible that 
it so speaks to men on the highest, richest themes, as to be in- 
telligible to the masses. With all its profound philosophy, its 
deep metaphysics, and its numerous instances of close argu- 
ment and pungent reasoning, it is one of the least abstruse of 
books ; it is never dry, never Simply theoretical, always practi- 
cal; and while addressing itself so much to the intellect, it 
plays most kindly and most powerfully around the hearts of 
men. ‘The secret of its power lies in its truths, so conveyed as 
to make men see and feel them, and the Bible may be the 
preacher’s guide in this as in other things. And while he fully 
and fairly, and systematically, discusses the great doctrines of 
religion, let him do it as one who is speaking to dying men of 
things which they must know and feel in order to be saved 
from eternal death, and he may rely upon it that his doctrinal 
sermons will be among the most interesting and the most pro- 
fitable that he presents. 

As to the degree of attention which distinctively doctrinal 
discourses should receive in the stated ministrations of a pas- 
tor, it may not be possible definitely to decide; though we think 
that they should form the staple of his pulpit service. So as to 
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the comparative prominence which shall be given to individual 
doctrines, every one must judge for himself in the light of 
the Scriptures. There is a danger of having favorite doctrines, 
and dwelling on these disproportionately. 

A man will naturally preach the doctrines as they are held 
by the denomination of Christians among whom he ministers, 
and set forth in its creed or symbol. Such a course is fair and 
honest ; it is justly looked for at his hands by the church which 
has called him to her ministry and the ministers by whom he 
has been ordained; and it need not be at all sectarian or uncha- 
ritable. At the same time, care must be exercised against the 
indulgence of a controversial spirit; against exalting the minor 
denominational differences into the places of chief importance ; 
against placing doctrines, and speculations about doctrine, the 
divine doctrine, and human philosophy, on the same ground ; 
against turning the doctrines of the Bible into mere themes of 
debate with an opponent, or overlaying them with the refine- 
ments of human wisdom so as to hide their beauty, or to deprive 
them of strength. 

Such doctrinal preaching we believe to be essential to the 
healthfulness and permanence of the Church: necessary to guard 
it from error, and to make it vigorous. ‘True, the distinctive 
truths of Christianity should characterize all sermons, and form 
the life of the pulpit. In the doctrine which it contains will 
ever be found the power of the sermon. But these doctrines 
should also be separately, definitely, and systematically brought 
before the people. ‘There is much of vague, general acquaint- 
ance with them. But it will not do to rely on this and omit 
the distinctive exhibition of them, lest piety also become vague 
and general. The people need solid nourishment from divine 
truth; not mere prettinesses, or beautiful philosophy, or elo- 
quent appeal, or fervid exhortation. The church is full of 
examples of the results of such preaching. There are exam- 
ples, at the present day, of churches which have failed to 
receive from their pastors sound doctrinal instruction; and 
whose piety is a form, whose life is stinted or spasmodic. There 
are examples of churches which have grown up under sound 
doctrinal preaching, where the religion of principle is deep 
seated in the heart, and godly men and women are active for 
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God and man, and zealous in the defence of the truth. There 
are examples in the history of the church illustrating the same 
truth: where even the baldness of a style which spurned at 
esthetics was stronger in its substantial Christian thought and 
Biblical richness, than the outgoings of wit, eloquence, and 
taste, and the beauty of outward adorning. 

There is much of force and of value, in that old-fashioned 
theological term ‘ indoctrinated,” and it may be feared that 
in discarding the word, many have but too much discarded the 
thing. We may have done well in laying aside stiff and anti- 
quated forms; but there are many who complain that the pulpits 
of the present day do not give the “certain sounds,” which should 
issue from them—that there is not such carefulness as former 
years have witnessed on the part of pastors, to have the people 
grounded in the doctrines; to tell the people what the doctrines 
are, and why they should hold them, and how they may defend 
them—that there is a neglect of the good old custom of Cate- 
chetical instruction, at the home-fireside, and in the Sabbath- 
school. And there are those who think, that, while there is 
more general religious intelligence, a wider reach of informa- 
tion on topics connected with religion and the church, our 
young people who offer themselves for admittance to the church 
do not manifest that correct acquaintance with the doctrines of 
grace, are not prepared to give that intelligent reason for the 
hope that is in them, which is the fruit of careful doctrinal 
instruction, and forms so hopeful a safeguard for the purity and 
prosperity of the church. 

And just here—where we must stop—there opens before us 
a theme which is justly awakening recent attention, and a wise 
discussion of which would be a valuable benefaction to the 
church. We mean the deterioration of the modern pulpit. We 
use this expression simply to denote the theme, without holding 
ourselves ready to assert as a fact that which it implies. We 
believe that in much that has been said upon it, this deteriora- 
tion has been taken for granted, without a sufficiently careful 
survey of the case; without discriminating between changes in 
style and manner of presenting truth justified and demanded 
by the circumstances of the age, and the disowning of the truth; 
the neglect to set it forth as the vital power in pulpit discourses, 
and the actual setting forth of destructive error. At the same 
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time we believe that there has been too great an overlooking of 
the importance of systematic doctrinal preaching, and that too 
often there has been an undue regard to the securing of a pro- 
duction that should be marked with intellectual strength and 
gracefulness, and be attractive, to the neglect of that directness 
of utterance of pure Biblical truth which finds its way to the 
conscience and the heart. But into this field we do not propose 
to enter, and must content ourselves with expressing the opinion 
that the faithful exhibition and enforcing of the doctrines of 
Christianity as they are clearly derived from the sacred Scrip- 
tures, will remedy some of the evils into which the church has 
fallen, will guard her from evils to which she is exposed, and 
will strengthen her children for times of trial through which 
they must pass. 


a 
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THE reader observes that our Article is upon ‘ Young Ame- 
rica.” There is but one other subject we know of (the question 
of “ The Church,” in its relation to Catholic unity,) which is at 
once so important, and concerning which there is so much dark- 
ness. Its principles, it seems to us, have never been grasped. 
One set of people laugh at it, another treat it with contempt, 
another nibble at it superficially, another look on with philoso- 
phic calmness, thinking it will work itself right. Our grave and 
able clergy feel as though it were hardly within their sphere, 
and while turning to complete their hundredth page concerning 
the last point of metaphysical theology at stake between Prince- 
ton and New Haven, or to plunge deep into the great unsettled 
question about which America and Germany differ, touching 
the precise meaning of a Hebrew point or a Greck accent, 
they leave the whole business of polkas and new novels, French 
fashions corrupting the senses and imagination, and Germano- 
English pantheism the intellect and the heart—to the Tempter 
and his incarnate followers. Not that people are careless of the 
happiness of their children and young friends, not that the 
clergy are unconcerned for the welfare of the bright beings 
around them. Far from it. The American heart is full of 
kindness, and the very minister who turns so apparently indif- 
ferent an eye on the whirling vortex which is one great cause 
of the intemperance, licentiousness and ungodliness he combats 
so earnestly, would rise at midnight and walk miles, to do his 
Master’s errand to some suffering pauper. 

Meanwhile there are some of us who are anxious about these 
matters, and who think we see that the Church of the Redeemer, 
and the powerful respectability of America, are ignoring the 
most pressing of all possible subjects; and because they do not 
gauge the length and breadth and depth of this evil, and be- 
cause they dislike interfering with what seems to be as little in 
their sphere as the flight of butterflies or the culture of hya- 
cinths, they commit the grievous sin of the priest and Levite in 
the parable of the Good Samaritan, and “ pass by on the other 
side.” The case has, in fact, become so bad, that merely litera- 
ry men feel pressed in spirit to do something to save the very 
flower of America from ruin. And we ask fathers and mothers, 
statesmen and ministers, men of business and thoughtful 
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women, to look at the fact, that the strength and beauty, the 
bloom and freshness of this land, its brightest young men, and 
most refined young women, are becoming corrupt and ruined in 
physical strength and moral purity, by false philosophy, vulgar 
luxury and exhausting and voluptuous pleasure. One sees, in 
imagination, young men who mingle with apparently reckless 
gaiety in the whirl of “ Society,” yet whose minds trained in 
our best colleges, and cultured by much private reading, are 
forcing on them sad ‘and bitter thoughts, not for themselves, 
but for every thing that they see around them, muttering, 


E’en I, least thinking of the thoughtless throng, 
Just skilled to know the right and choose the wrong— 


We do not profess to know much about balls and large 
fashionable parties, though we are told that they begin perhaps 
at ten or eleven o’clock at night, and sometimes continue till 
towards day-break. But Putnam’s Magazine for February un- 
dertakes to describe an average “party,” and if one-tenth of 
the following is true, something must be done, even if we ne- 
glect for a little while the Mission on the Gaboon river, and 
leave unsettled the question in what year it was decreed that 
there should be but one bishop in a city: 

““We have seen dancing in other countries, and dressing. 
We have certainly never seen gentlemen dance so easily, grace- 
fully and well, as the Americans. But the style of dancing, in its 
whirl, its rush, its fury, is only equalled by that of the masked 
balls at the French opera. * * We saw a few young men look- 
ing upon the dance very soberly, and, upon inquiry, learned 
that they were engaged to certain ladies of the corps de ballet. 
Nor did we wonder that the spectacle of a young woman whirl- 
ing in a décolleté state, and in the embrace of a warm youth, 
around a heated room, induced a little sobriety upon her lover’s 
face, if not a sadness in his heart. 

* * * * * * * * 

*‘ Consider that this is really the life of these girls. This is 
what they “‘come out’ for. This is the end of their ambition. 
When I consider this spectacle, when I remember what a noble 
and beautiful woman is, what a manly man—when I reel, daz- 
zled by this glare, drunken with these perfumes, confused by 
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this alluring music, and reflect upon the enormous sums wasted 
in a pompous profusion that delights no one—when I look 
around upon all this rampant vulgarity in tinsel and Brussels 
lace, and think how fortunes go, how men struggle and lose 
the bloom of their honesty, and observe their daughters such 
as these—why I tremble and tremble, and this scene to-night, 
every “crack” ball this winter will be, not the pleasant society 
of men and women, but—even in this young country—an orgie 
such as rotting Corinth saw, a frenzied festival of Rome in its 
decadence. 

* * * * * * * * 

“Tn the adjoining room, out of the waking sight even of their 
dozing mammas, the daughters whirled in the close embrace 
of partners who had brought down bottles of champagne from 
the supper-room, and put them by the side of their chairs for 
occasional refreshment during the dance. The dizzy hours 
stag¢ered by” — 

‘“‘Venice, in her purple prime of luxury, when the famous 
law was passed, making all gondolas black, that the nobles 
should not squander fortunes upon them, was not more luxuri- 
ous than New York to-day.” 

If this description were utterly false, with its power, and the 
impression we know that it has made, its author could not re- 
main in New York. Public indignation would drive the slan- 
derer from the island. Is the public conscience with him? 

The following is the terrible conclusion, which has haunted 
us ever since we read it: 

“There is a picture in the Luxembourg Gallery at Paris, 
‘The Decadence of the Romans,’ which made the fame and for- 
tune of Couture the painter. It represents an orgie in the 
court of a temple, during the last days of Rome. <A swarm of 
revellers occupy the middle of the picture, wreathed in elabo- 
rate intricacy of luxurious posture, men and women inter- 
mingled; their faces, in which the old Roman fire scarcely 
flickers, brutalized with excess of every kind; their heads of 
dishevelled hair bound with coronals of leaves, while from gob- 
lets of an antique grace, they drain the fiery torrent which is 
destroying them. Around the bacchanalian feast stand, lofty 
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upon pedestals, the statues of old Rome, looking with marble 
calmness and the severity of a rebuke beyond words upon the 
revellers. A youth of boyish grace, a wreath woven in his 
tangled hair, and with red and drowsy eyes, sits listless upon 
one pedestal, while upon another, stands a boy insane with 
drunkenness, awd proffering a dripping goblet to the marble 
mouth of the statue. In the corner of the picture, as if just 
quitting the court—Rome finally departing—is a group of 
Romans with care-worn brows, and hands raised to their faces 
in melancholy meditation. In the very foreground of the 
picture, which is painted with all the sumptuous splendor of 
Venetian art, is a stately vase, around which hangs a festoon 
of gorgeous flowers, its end dragging upon the pavement. In 
the background, between the columns, smiles the blue sky of 
Italy, the only thing Italian not deteriorated by time. The 
careful student of this picture, if he has been long in Paris, is 
some day startled by detecting, especially in the faces of the 
women represented, a surprising likeness to the women of Paris, 
and perceives, with a thrill of dismay, that the models for this 
picture of decadent human nature, are furnished by the very 
city in which he lives.” 

The same “foul flowering” that shows itself in society, 
appears appallingly in literature. Instead of any general re- 
view of the books that our sons and daughters read with so 
much eagerness, we will select the works of one Author—a 
man of genius, else we should not think it worth our while 
to notice him—a writer of a most beautiful, not to say deli- 
cious style, at least in his earlier productions, a man of suf- 
ficient ability to concentrate, and then spread, the miasmata 
of the country, and so to become an exponent of the disease 
which is preying upon its vitals. Whom can we mean but 
Herman Melville? When the foul vapors of the land are per- 
vaded with the light of his brighter genius, or made lurid with 
the glare of his phosphorescent flashings, they take with toler- 
able distinctness the form of a voluptuous dreaminess and beauty 
which first invests all truth with a fair hue, and ends by dissolv- 
ing it. The pupil in this school is left without fixed principles, 
or a sure compass; and then by an Epicurean process as old 
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as the world, but never more dangerously realized than now, his 
leading propensities, carried out without restraint, become the 
chief good. If we be the victims of a dark fate, if with the sem- 
blance of free will, man vainly struggles in a net-work of influ- 
ences utterly beyond his power to unmesh; if it be doubtful 
whether God or the devil govern the universe, or whether they ex- 
ist at all; or if potentially, both are in man, the angelic in the 
shape of zsthetic beauty, and the demoniac in the shape of pain 
and low spirits, and so that which theologians call God be simply 
the aggregate of joy, and love, and beauty, rosy wine and rosy 
sunsets, and that called devil be only poverty and old age, and 
icy cold, heartlessness and contempt, hatred and sorrow; if the 
ministry are a body of cunning men who have taken advantage 
of a weakness in humanity to climb to place and wealth ; if the 
Church is a vast conventional worldly machine which rebukes 
only the vice which is not respectable, and winks hard at sin 
amongst vestrymen, ruling elders, and bank directors; then 
there is nothing better, muses the young neophyte, than that I 
should launch my bark, 


Youth at the prow, and pleasure at the helm. 


He does it. He meets many disciples of the same school, of 
both sexes, and the revellings described in Putnam’s Magazine 
are the result, as natural and legitimate as the flow of water 
down hill, or the upheaving of the tides beneath the influence of 
a summer moon. This is the ultimate efflorescence of the choice 
mingling of voluptuousness and dreamy scepticism. 

That we are doing no injustice in speaking of the tendency 
of these books, we shall attempt to prove by a slight analysis. 
It pains us to speak evilof any thing. We never do so, except 
of the works of one who voluntarily appears before the public, 
and so loses his right of privacy, as an author. That we dis- 
tinguish between the author and the man appears in this, that 
we charge on Mr. Melville no intention of evil. For aught we 
know, he may write purely for amusement, or money, or fame. 
But the tendency of his writings is public property. Of that 
only we mean to speak. 

‘“‘'Typee,” in point of descriptive power and beauty of style 
reminds us both of Defoe and Washington Irving. The im- 
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pression produced by it as a work of genius was both natural 
and deserved. With Irving, Willis and Curtis, Melville has 
shown a peculiar power, hitherto supposed to be like picturesque 
ruins, or very refined manners, only possible in an old country, 
aristocratic in its institutions. Many ideas of this kind, how- 
ever, are destined to be exploded by our Western republic. In 
this beautifully written book, the character of Fayaway has 
been admired by men and women as its chief gem. Lady 
writers of high reputation have recorded their admiration in 
permanently printed words. Yet if the book is truthful, the 
hero lived in careless ease among these poor Polynesians, with- 
out any one effort to benefit them, and both the descriptions 
and the story of the beautiful central figure imply—shall we use 
a soft word {—voluptuousness. This ought to have given the 
alarm on the threshhold of Mr. Melville’s authorship. 

“‘Qmoo” advanced another step, not, we presume, in any 
deliberate design to do mischief, but certainly in the wrong 
direction. Not content, to say the least, with carelessness as 
to the welfare of the simple beings amongst whom his hero is 
represented as amusing himself, in Omoo a deliberate effort is 
made to hold up to contempt the men and women, who at great 
cost of labor and sorrow, went to those islands to Christianize 
and civilize their degraded fellow-men. If these arrows have 
fallen harmless at their feet, it is not Mr. Melville’s fault. If 
America received the attempt with disgust, it was because 
America is sagacious, and can appreciate enterprise and virtue. 
It is too late to sneer at Christian missionaries. 

Mr. Melville presently gave us “Mardi.” This strange 
book, it is true is so fashioned, that the author may very 
readily say that he had no intention to teach any thing 
whatever. It professes to be a rhapsody. It sets out to 
be a South Sea romance; a floating amid sunny and stormy 
waves, water-lilies and plantains, beautiful women and _ ori- 
entally philosophic and poetic men, kings and courtiers, 
maidens and attendants, after a peculiar South Sea fashion. 
But the book has genius, and will be read, and therefore we 
have something to do with it. It is our business to analyze 
subtle potions, because we are physicians of the soul. We have 
said that these books are pervaded with two essences, ever 
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mingling, voluptuousness and dreamy scepticism. By scepti- 
cism, we do not mean infidelity, technically so called, or oppo- 
sition to the Christian religion, but doubt as to almost every 
thing. In Typee and Omoo, the former element predominates ; 
in Mardi, as is natural, the latter appears more prominently. 
We have a king, or powerful ruling practical man, a philoso- 
pher, who has examined all manner of systems of belief and 
thought, a poet rich in genius and melody, a mystic maiden 
whom they ever pursue, who may possibly represent “truth” or 
“‘happiness.” They voyage the world around, in their Polyne- 
sian way, examine all climes, and discuss all methods of exist- 
ence, find savage and civilized much the same in essence, and 
end the search as unsatisfactorily as they began. ‘They are 
amused ; their intellect, imagination and sensibilities are played 
upon by the way; but the result is nought—Pyrrhonism, like the 
old Greek, or “ Nothing,” like that celebrated Japanese school 
of philosophy, of which we read, in which the professors dis- 
coursed so eloquently of this ultimate outcrop of human things, 
that their disciples would cry out for hours, like the Ephesians 
of Diana, “ great is nothing!” “nothing! nothing!” If all 
this of ‘Mardi’ had been written, mutatis mutandis, in 
Greece, before the Christian era, we might admire it, and 
amuse ourselves with it, while lamenting that over ‘such a 
mind the true light had not risen. But the case is widely 
different when “the times of this ignorance” have passed away. 
There is no kind of excuse for dwelling in darkness or penum- 
bra when God hath spoken, and the man that weaves a frail 
artificial summer-house of leaves and flowers over and around 
him, that in his twilight arbor he may not see things clearly, but 
dream amid sensuous enjoyment and skeptical doubt, will pre- 
sently learn with all like-minded, that it is not with them in 
responsibility, as with those who moved in procession in Cy- 
prus and at Corinth, where genius and pleasure wove their 
wreaths around youth and beauty, and gods and demi-gods smiled 
from heaven and on earth, to their fancy, over their voluptu- 
ousness. The true light now shineth, into the noonday must 
men come with their principles and deeds, or presently God 
will bring them into a brighter light than the sun at noonday, 
before men and angels ! 
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If Mr. Melville agrees with us in these statements, and 
Mardi was written to teach some such lesson, then we have but 
to inquire the meaning, last of all, of a book called “ Pierre, or 
the Ambiguities.” How any man, even if in some mad hours 
of excitement he had written such a book, could read the proof- 
sheets and not heave the whole mass upon the fire, we cannot 
conceive. We will give the reader an idea of it, by tracing the 
plot in the simplest possible language. A young man is born and 
brought up in a village where his ancestors had lived and owned 
a large part of the soil for generations. He is handsome, phy- 
sically brave, cultivated, an only child, left with his mother, who 
isa widow, but proud and beautiful. He becomes engaged to a 
lovely girl, who is devoted to him. Te suddenly discovers that 
his father had an illegitimate child, who exists in the shape of 
a young lady of remarkable beauty. He determines to protect 
her, and in order to do so, persuades her to pass for his wife. 
His mother disowns him, and dies soon after, leaving the entire 
estate, which was her’s by will of the father, to his cousin. The 
hero flies the village, and presently passes through a number of 
romantic phases, into ¢ncest with his sister. His betrothed bride, 
who had been on the verge of death at his desertion, now in- 
sists on coming to live with him, of course without being mar- 
ried to him, and against the wish of all her relatives. The end 
of it is, that he murders his cousin, he and his sister commit 
suicide, and the betrothed bride falls dead at his feet—all be- 
fore he is of age. 

We would inquire whether it is at all necessary to import 
Parisian novels, in order that we might have the French school 
full fledged among us, if such books as Pierre are to be tole- 
rated as American literature ? 

If it be asked whether we charge the author with approving 
the conduct of his hero, and of any other character in Pierre, 
(for nearly every one is vicious or silly,) we reply, of course, in 
the negative. But there is in man a strange passion of sym- 
pathy and imitation. The constant familiarity with murder, 
produces murder; sensuality begets sensuality; a nightmare 
literature is both cause and effect of a vicious state of society. 
God creates the beautiful and pure in nature, he establishes it 
in his kingdom of grace, He “sets the solitary” in no un- 
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natural and horrible position, but in “families.” And such 
influences carried out benignantly, create a pure and virtuous 
society. With all his faults compare Dickens with Melville, 
the death of poor Jo with the death of Pierre, Esther Summer- 
son with Isabel. The one* is the breath of morning driving 
away the pestilence that walketh in darkness, the other the en- 
ervating south wind relaxing our vigor, or the hot simoom of 
the desert, withering the nerves and turning life itself bitter 
within us. Mr. Melville is a young man. Let him listen to 
the friendly voices which urge him to a better path. 

If we pass to consider the next development of American ex- 
travagance, in the infidelity which some authors and lecturers 
represent to be so rife among us, we must do it with some cau- 
tions on the one hand and the other, that we may be able to 
reach the exact truth. Theologians and religious men proba- 
bly overrate the influence of this infidelity upon the public 
mind, while business men probably quite underrate the power 
of philosophy. ‘Truth may lie between. For on the one hand, 
to take up the latter case first, dissoluteness of manners and 
luxury of living may be much more closely connected with phi- 
losophy, than these practical men think. The fact is, that the 
prevalent modes of thinking and feeling spring from the under- 
lying strata of opinion which have settled alluvially upon men’s 
minds. It is easier, we know, to understand how religion is influ- 
ential, than to estimate the workings of philosophy. But there 
are two considerations which so shrewd a people as the Ameri- 
cans should examine. The first is, that all revolutions, as we 
believe Coleridge remarks, are based upon philosophy, upon 
abstract ideas. This connection in France, as we all know, 
though we are constantly forgetting it, between the infidel phil- 
osophy of Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Condorcet, Saint Just, 
and the explosion which shook the earth, was immediate; and 
the liberties of England and America rest, in great part, upon 


* We wish Mr. Dickens could be persuaded for once, if only for the sake of va- 
riety and truth to nature, to become acquainted with one decent minister of any 
denomination, and give us his portrait as an offset to the disgusting hypocrites he 
delights to paint. Js there no such thing as an honest man in England preaching 
the Gospel ? 
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the political philosophy of Milton, Russell and Sidney, who 
placed in the fore-front of men’s thoughts the bright glories of 
Greek freedom and intelligence, and the stern republican vir- 
tues of the best days of Rome. The other thought is, that 
every theological system rests, consciously or unconsciously, on 
a philosophy, Platonic, Stoic, Epicurean, Aristotelian, Utilita- 
rian, Transcendental, Pantheistic. If any thing is vital, it is 
the philosophy of the intelligent and talented men of a country. 

There is, however, we apprehend, among men of some 
thought, a mistake as to the nature and influence of philosophic 
infidelity in this country. The Americans, characteristically, 
are first practical, next philosophic. They act first, and if 
their action shows a wrong tendency, they pause and investi- 
gate for practical purposes, the principles of their action. And 
generally, so it has hitherto been, the one conservative power 
is thus developed, which saves the race—its common sense. 
Infidelity has hardly common sense enough to prevail ex- 
tensively among us. Its allies indeed are certain powerful 
passions or propensities springing from the depravity of human 
nature, which incline men to ignore Christianity as a power 
standing in their way. That the Anglo-Saxon race cannot re- 
move Christianity out of their way, with all their practical 
sense, is one of the strongest possible testimonies to its truth.’ 

Still there are a certain limited number of minds who are 
seriously affected by the mechanical philosophy on the one 
hand, or -by Pantheistic influences on the other, and as they 
are thoughtful men, and can command the press, or speak in 
the lecture, they produce a certain effect upon the public mind 
of a purely speculative nature, though we think less than is 
commonly imagined. The country, as we have said, is almost 
too practical for this. It is when depravity, determined in its 
own way, is seeking for excuse, and the means of quieting con- 
science, that it welcomes a philosophy that exiles a living, 
ruling, present, judging, God from His own universe, or re- 
solves that terrible and fearful Being into some mere imperso- 
nation of the ssthetic and the excellent, some intangible and 
dreamy spirit of love and beauty; any thing but that consum- 
ing fire which He is to the wicked. 

It is known that this similar conclusion is approximated in 
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two ways by the philosophy of our time, both showing similar 
extravagance in tendency. The “ Vestiges of Creation,” and 
similar works, have many admirers in this country. Many 
physiologists too, in their speculations, leave no room for the 
spirituality of the Bible, and natural laws are pressed so far, 
that the universe becomes a vast machine, which, having in 
some way commenced moving with regularity and harmony, 
needs no Almighty Preserver to sustain it. Of course, Jeho- 
vah retires from his Universe, and practically “there is no 
God.” If you wish an experimentum ecrucis, you have but to 
ask the man of natural laws for his theory and belief in regard 
to the doctrine which is the life and soul of religion, @ particu- 
lar Providence. At the very least we must say, that a too ex- 
clusive devotion to this class of studies, indisposes, if it does 
not entirely unfit, the mind for a clear comprehension of moral 
evidence. 

Without going into any elaborate examination of these phi- 
losophies, we remark that the same general conclusion is 
reached from the Pantheistic direction. It springs, so far as 
it is speculative, mainly from German transcendentalism, and 
the intense style of poetry of which the Lake school in Eng- 
land were the most remarkable exemplars. It was, in part, a 
reaction from the Utilitarianism of Locke, Paley and Bentham, 
and sympathizes with much that is noble and lofty in man. 
We are not prepared to deny that there is any philosophy of 
the Absolute, or to say that all which Kant has drawn from 
Plato, or invented for himself, is false and deleterious. If 
Coleridge is responsible for evil, so is he for great good also. 
But the men who, without his piety, have thrown themselves 
into the vasty deep of his speculations, have often made sorry 
work of it. Carlyle has nearly lost the sympathy of the wise 
and good, and Emerson is drifting farther and farther away 
from any thing that any sane man can call terra firma. Theo- 
dore Parker hovers on the limit between the inane and the 
insane. It is characteristic of Americans audaciously to put in 
practice all their speculations. A German dreams on for ever 
with his infidel or semi-infidel horrors, but he does not realize 
them in a sect, or subject them to the test of experiment. An 
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American must try his theory in actuai practice, be it Mor- 
monism, Unitarianism, Spirit-rappings or Swedenborgianism. 

This Pantheistic Gospel teaches that every man of genius is 
inspired. Shakspeare as much as Paul, and sensuous old 
Goethe as much as Isaiah. Every thing that is true, is in- 
spired. Every thing noble is part of God. The object of reli- 
gion, like that of art, is to develope the angel in man, and to 
put down the diabolic. All religions have an excellent element 
in them. Mohammed was great and good, as well as Luther, 
Zoroaster as well as John Knox. Moses was inspired certain- 
ly, but so was William Penn. God spoke in Homer and in 
Washington. So he speaks in Niagara, and in the rolling 
waves of the ocean ; in the tiny dew-drop and the blushing rose. 
God is every where, and every thing is God. We are God- 
like, and hastening to the Infinite. There is a great deal more 
of it, but the meaning is, that there is no personal responsibili- 
ty for our actions, that the Bible is not to be taken literally, 
that the Fall of man and the Atonement are Myths, and that 
the great thing is to be esthetic. 

We have already said that, as speculation, we do not think 
this kind of infidelity can go very far, and even men’s disposi- 
tion to cast off responsibility, can hardly blind so acute a race 
to the folly of these notions. 

There is besides a coarse and brutal infidelity based upon 
almost utter ignorance, and crude notions picked up here and 
there. But this only prevails until we are able to bring the 
influences of the organism of Christianity to bear upon its 
neighborhood. On the whole, we are far less concerned about 
infidelity in this country, than some of the other forms of un- 
godliness that take hold of the very souls and bodies of men. 
Refined sensuality in society, aggravated by luxury in living, 
and glorified by literature and the arts, seems to us much more 
dangerous. 

The same remark that the practical is the more mischiev- 
ous, we would apply to some of the other forms which our ex- 
travagance assumes. Let us pass from the young to the more 
mature, and see how men in the prime of life and vigor of 
their years, act in that part of life which fills so large a space in 
the American eye—business. 
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There is in this country a consuming passion for gain. The 
nation is mad. It rushes with incredible avidity after specu- 
lations, or works sixteen hours a day, that it may have the 
means of a senseless profusion, and a glittering frivolity. Never 
was there a less avaricious people. Here foreigners fall into 
their great and enduring error. The nation in this, as in 
every thing, 7s extravagant, as no people ever were from the 
beginning hitherto. This can be shown in many ways. For 
example, our imports last year were upwards of two hundred 
millions of money, and this for a young people of only twenty- 
three millions, who have not yet cut down a hundredth part of 
the primeval forest trees, or broken up more than a fragment 
of the prairies that have been accumulating rich vegetable 
mould since the flood. We tried to pay for these imports, and 
so sent abroad every production of the soil that Europe would 
take, and then added near forty millions of specie, and still 
the balance of trade was tens of millions against us. These 
immense imports, in great part, are a consequence of our ex- 
travagant living. In the old world, and in ancient times, a few 
nobles and merchants were princes, and the masses were hum- 
ble and frugal perforce ; but here is a whole people struggling 
to be not only political sovereigns, but to live in luxury like 
the peerage of England. Our remarks have neither an aristo- 
cratic nor a democratic bearing. We do not think the glory 
of a man is to live ina fine house with gilded furniture, of 
which the eye tires, and with an army of servants who are end- 
lessly troublesome. If any body chooses to claim an equality 
with the peerage, we have no quarrel with him. What we are 
saying is, that no country can physically support hundreds of 
thousands of palaces, and that the extravagance which desires 
it, is madness and folly. Whether there ought to be any 
palaces costing money by the hundred thousand, we are not 
deciding. It is difficult for our theology to reach this evil, for 
a mode of thinking beneath, like those convulsions of which 
geology tells us, upheaves theology, and the seething mass 
forever takes new forms of struggle, enterprise, competition, 
luxury, corruption. It is a miserable ambition to toil oneself 
to death, not to have, as Wordsworth expresses it, “plain living 
and high thinking,” not to have a happy, cultivated and refined 
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family around one, not to have the appliances of a pleasant 
sociability with friends and acquaintances, not to have the 
means of intellectual improvement, or of enlarged usefulness, 
or of a wide intercourse with the noble and the gifted; but 
merely to appear highly respectable, to make the show of being 
rich, to fill rooms, scarcely ever used, with costly furniture, to 
crowd a house once or twice a year with a mass of people, 
whose claim to be the “best society” rests merely on their 
keeping up the same appearances. Yet this is the object for 
which, in great part, urban America labors and toils, to 
which it sacrifices a thousand things of far more importance. 
Fashion tyrannizes over men as well as women, and conven- 
tionalities that no one really likes, freeze up the life-blood of 
the nation. The result is almost incredible, when one fairly 
analyzes the life of our people. They alternate between soli- 
tude and crowds. They fill the streets and public vehicles, 
they crowd churches, lecture-rooms, concerts, theatres. They 
jostle each other on ’change, in business places, and along 
fashionable walks. They whirl around in the intoxication of 
the dance, or exchange inane compliments with hundreds of 
people at a ball or party. The remainder of their time is spent 
in almost absolute solitude at home, and those who dislike this 
crushing publicity, can scarce find a medium between that and 
solitary reading, or the society alone of their own family. Is 
there not a more excellent way? Is there no such thing as 
moderation? Is the common sense which we claim as our cha- 
racteristic, to have no influence in moulding the manners of 
our people? Must we forever senselessly imitate foolish foreign 
manners? Must men live in the most costly luxury, until 
three out of four fail in business, and then hide their heads in 
some obscure place, as if, though still honest men, they had done 
some shameful deed? Why not put the whole matter of socie- 
ty upon a reasonable footing, basing intercourse upon conge- 
niality of character,- manners, cultivation? What has the 
question of wealth to do with virtue or agreeable manners, or 
refined intellect? Why not gather together for rational con- 
versation, the young and the old mingled in friendly inter- 
course, the young enlivening the old, and those in the prime of 
life preventing the too great frivolity of the young? In a 
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word, is it impossible to have moderation and common sense 
pervading our land? 

Internal improvements are characteristic of our time, and 
within reasonable limits nobly characteristic. But no one can 
be even casually acquainted with the operations of the country, 
without seeing extravagance here also. Posterity, we may be 
assured, will look with amazement at these times. ‘The velocity 
of a railway train may be fearful, and yet by custom, we forget 
the immense speed. At the city of Dayton, in Ohio, we found 
recently constructed, and constructing, nearly a dozen railroads. 
At Indianapolis, in Indiana, the case is still more extreme ; and 
at Chicago, in Illinois, fairly wearied out, we gave up trying to 
understand the projects. Some of these roads are hundreds of 
miles long, and all in new States yet in infancy, or at most in 
extreme youth. But this is not excitement enough. Men are 
toiling to invent new plans for business, and to open new 
avenues for trade. An American, we heard, has just taken a 
contract to cut pine spars in Oregon for the Dutchnavy. The 
only question touching a railroad to the Pacific, is which of 
half a dozen routes shall be taken, and two years more may 
witness three or four roads, thousands of miles long, running 
parallel to each other, commenced almost simultaneously. We 
have recently heard that a lot, thirty-five feet by seventy-five, 
was rented in an eastern city for twenty years, at fourteen 
thousand dollars a year. The earth is moving at a fearful 
velocity around the sun, and yet we seem to be standing still. 
A rate that to an Anglo-Saxon seems slow, to a man of any 
other race mingles sky and earth together, and turns his brain 
into idiocy. 

The increase of lunacy in this country is another frightful 
indication of the mad extravagance of the people. No wonder 
indeed that in a single new State they have built, or are build- 
ing, three lunatic asylums. The whole land will be a lunatic 
asylum if from some quarter, from experience or observation, 
from statesmanship or scholarship, from the pulpit or the Bible, 
we cannot learn some degree of moderation. The lawyer 
speaks until he is exhausted, and recruits perhaps with fiery 
stimulus of the worst kind, though called by some foreign 
name ; the merchant comes home too much worn out at night 
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to converse with his family, and lays himself on a sofa, until 
he is roused to go into a deeper sleep in his chamber; the 
young and delicate girl is driven through a system of education 
intensely rapid and exciting, without any suitable physical 
exercise, and then fades every remaining vestige of rose in her 
cheek, by late hours and unceasing dissipation, to break off sud- 
denly and senselessly, shortly after she is married, from all 
society, and labor until she is scarcely able to walk, in work, 
that if things were regulated in a more reasonable way, might 
and would be done mainly by servants; the young man alter- 
nates from exhausting business to exhausting revelry ; and the 
minister of the gospel works ceaselessly and with intense excite- 
ment, until he destroys his bronchial tubes, and hopelessly 
shatters his entire nervous system ; and whoever will not work 
at this fearful rate is thrown aside as ‘ wanting practicality,” 
and “behind the times.’’ One asks in terror, whether this is 
the infancy of a country, and if it is, what kind of a nation will 
tumultuate over this land, when two hundred millions of people 
shall be flying to and fro, from the Atlantic to the Pacific? 
“If these things are done in the green tree, what shall be done 
in the dry ?” 

Our next proof that the nation is mad will hardly be ques- 
tioned. It is drawn from the fearful recklessness in regard to 
human life. On a recent Western tour, we passed over the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road, a day or two after two passen- 
ger cars had been precipitated over a bank, and rolled over and 
over four times before they reached the bottom, a distance mea- 
sured along the slope, of eighty feet ; some eight or ten of the pas- 
sengers being killed. We saw the wrecks of the cars at the foot 
of the embankment, as we passed by the spot. One morning, 
on the same tour, we took the train of the Michigan Central 
Rail Road from Chicago, and after passing along it eight miles, 
were directed to leave the car in which we were and pass to 
another. In reaching the latter, we passed by the wreck of 
two cars and an engine. The evening before, the train of the 
Southern Rail Road had run into an emigrant train on the 
Central. The dead and maimed bodies had been taken to 
Chicago, but there had not been time to clear away the wreck. 
Sixteen dead bodies were taken from the ruins. As we were 
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passing into New York on the New York and Erie road, on the 
same tour, a passenger handed us the account of the Norwalk 
destruction, near fifty persons being killed by the driving of the 
cars into an open chasm, in the face of the regular signal that the 
draw of the bridge was open. These were but a part of the acci- 
dents in nearly the same period. The Ocean Wave steamer was 
burned on Lake Ontario, and two were destroyed in California 
with a fearful loss of life; two buildings fell in at New York and 
Buffalo, because, no doubt, too insecurely built ; and up to yester- 
day, the latest news is the loss of the William and Mary, carry- 
ing down with her nearly two hundred passengers. This is 
positively frightful. The most valuable earthly thing is human 
life. It is that which is guarded by the most awful sanctions. 
This wholesale slaughter must necessarily diminish its sacredness, 
and make murder more rife.* But viewed, as is unquestion- 
ably the truth, only as one of multitudes of indications of a 
reckless extravagance characteristic of America, it becomes 
still more serious. If we are right in believing, as we surely 
do, that in Church and State, in society and business, in senti- 
ment and feeling, in literature and politics, there is a reckless- 
ness fitly illustrated by the scenes of Chicago and Norwalk ; 
then will not our readers agree with us that something 
should be done? 

The truth is, there is something in all this which must be 
looked at, probed to its depths, and the remedy applied, or 
this unparalleled people, with energies such as never before 
were given to man, will be such an example of ruin, as will 
extinguish, by contrast, the catastrophies of Babylon or Tyre, 
Egypt or Rome. One gathers extravagance in talking of it. 

* Since writing the above, we have met with the following remarks in the 
Evening Bulletin, a paper, we are happy to say, which with much talent, unites 
sound views on the moral questions intermingled with the exciting topics of the 
time. The remarks are made upon the sentence by Judge Kelley, of the murderer 
O’Neil: 

“ We trust that this example will have a beneficial effect, in staying the current 
of crimsoned violence. In a few years past, so nwmerous have been the murders 
in our midst, that the public mind had become fumiliar even to passiveness with 
them, and it required a climax in butchery, such as that furnished by Arthur 
Spring, in the murder of the two women, to arouse public feeling to a proper con- 
templation of the horrors of the crime of homicide. We believe that murder is 
contagious.” 
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There is but one choice left us, to be magnificently great by 
moderation and wisdom, or to light up a beacon in the world 
that will utterly pale even the French Revolution. 

In two highly respectable and influential religious news- 
papers which we saw, and which paused an instant over the 
last and most dreadful of these accidents, one expressed the 
opinion that nothing would be done to remedy this horrible 
state of things, when any man’s wife or child, brother or sister, 
father or mother, leaving him for a short journey, may be found 
in a few hours a mangled corpse; and the other stated that the 
editors had “a faint hope” that it might awake to action; both 
concluding by an exhortation to prepare for sudden death, the 
implication being that the probabilities of this were immensely 
increased by the condition of things in our “ model republic.” 

The illustrations of this madness press upon us everywhere. 
Let our readers look at politics. No sound and sensible man 
will deny that their condition is a disgrace to the country. We 
will not stain our pages with a particular description of the 
manner in which political campaigns are carried on. News- 
papers are filled with the vilest matter, where the wretched 
slang of the expressions bears the same relation to pure Eng- 
lish, that the ideas do to any thing like decency. Every form 
of corruption works into the nominations and elections, to end 
in a general and disgraceful scramble for spoils, and to bring 
together a House of Representatives at Washington, which by 
universal acknowledgment, is every year becoming feebler in in- 
tellect, and more indecent in manners. 

The effervescence of ‘ Young America” manifests itself, as 
we all know, in its views of our ‘manifest destiny,” to take 
possession of this Western Continent, and the melancholy Cuba 
expedition is but one of its outbursts. There is a weltering 
mass of excitement ever ready to burst forth in any direction 
whither enterprise opens a channel. For the present, California 
and Australia absorb much of this material, and the land there- 
fore has comparative rest. But unless we find some means of 
reaching the source of the disease, it will no more be cured, 
than is Vesuvius of volcanic tendencies by an eruption. 

It would be an interesting, but we fear a sad thing, if we had 
a complete schedule of the debts of this country, public and 
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private. Some wonderful revelations were made by the opera- 
tion of the general bankrupt law. The resumption of the 
payment of interest in most of the States that had suspended, 
shows the honesty of the country, which we do not at all doubt; 
but let any one sum up the debts of all the States, and then 
the millions upon millions of rail road bonds, and corporation 
liabilities, and add in the paper issues of all the banks of all 
the States, and finally the private liabilities of all our citizens, 
and the total, we are sure, would show our extravagance in a 
manner that would make, if any thing could, a deep impression. 

It may be said as a proof of the prevalence of gentle and 
genial feeling in America, that the position of women is more 
elevated than in any other land, and that in no country in the 
world is there, in this respect, so much chivalry. Far be it from 
us to undervalue this high proof of our advancement ; we have 
always seen the evidences of it with delight, and always felt 
that in the respect for women as women, lay one of the most 
signal proofs that civilization in America has reached the 
masses ; for the feeling does not at all appertain peculiarly to 
the cultivated. The boatman on the Mississippi, and the pioneer, 
axe on shoulder, in the oak-openings of Michigan, are as 
really courteous to women, so long as they believe them to be 
modest, as the most polished resident in Philadelphia. 

But, after all, there is an extravagance about the working of 
the whole thing that shows that here, as every where else, we 
have pitched things on too high a key. Young girls, poor 
things! are not angels. What must be the effect (we have 
asked in the right quarter to see whether our views were cor- 
rect,) of the constant deferential homage they receive? We 
think, for instance, that it must have struck every one who has 
had occasion to be much in public vehicles, what a strange 
lack of courtesy is manifested by women in receiying the 
civilities of men. <A great deal of trouble is often taken, which 
is not even acknowledged by a pleasant look, or word of thanks. 
There is always a reason for the prevalence of a general cus- 
tom in all parts of a country, and among all classes. Is it 
not obvious that women regard that as a right which is only 
theirs by courtesy? In other words, do they not fail to recog- 
nise the feeling with which all this refined homage is offered 
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them? And are they not in this, making a mistake singularly 
injurious to their character? Human nature cannot well bear 
flattery. It is better to see things as they are. 

For, it will be observed, it is impossible to carry out the 
system. We abhor the whole woman’s rights movement; the 
entire business of women lecturing, or serving on committees, or 
dressing in masculine or semi-masculine costume. It is as un- 
natural and immodest as it is opposed to the letter and spirit 
of Scripture. If any thing could destroy the power of women 
over Americans, it is this horrible epicene confounding of 
sexes. But in their caricatures there is this truth, that paying 
women honest and liberal prices for their work, would be better 
than mere gallantry, and that there is no good sense, but a 
great deal of extravagance, in treating the same woman in one 
relation as an angel, and in the other as a slave. No one has 
less disposition than we to take from life its bloom and fra- 
grance; but we are deeply convinced that a portico is useless 
without a suitable building, that a superstructure cannot stand 
without a foundation, that courtesy must have justice and truth 
for a basis, and that no where in nature is there a rich flower- 
ing without suitable stem and root, and a rich soil to support 
it. The bloom waxes sickly else. Let us not act like the 
African who first worships his idol, and then beats it. The 
change from the position of the young lady in society, to that 
of the matron, is in many cases exceedingly great. All incense, 
homage, bloom, and brightness in the one case ; too often labor, 
toil, neglect, sadness in the other. Let us eschew extravagance, 
we say again, and inaugurate common sense. 

But we will be asked, have you lost sight of the remarkable 
moral developments of the land, its wonderful reforms, the 
activity of its Churches? By no means. But they are like 
every thing else in the country, ultra. Faith runs into enthu- 
siasm, spirituality into superstition, as witness Mormonism 
and spiritual rappings, crazy science joins hands with crazy 
religionism, and even a necessary reform becomes over-excited, 
driven by zeal without knowledge, awry with wrong principle, 
and exacerbated by malignity towards the faintest show of 
moderation. The examples are too familiar to need repetition, 
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but it is one of the most serious questions of our time, whether 
a large part of these reforms are not based upon ultra principles, 
and so destined to an entire destruction and re-construction 
before they can be permanent. We neglect an evil until it be- 
comes intolerable. Suddenly then, like a fire in a prairie, the 
compassion, indignation and moral sense of the country awake. 
The rush and volume of public feeling towards the evil and its 
removal, are immense. ‘There is no time to settle principles. 
The remedy must be immediate. The life must be crushed out 
of the giant evil. Some bold reformer, with great power of 
impressibility, seizes a principle, as men in an insurrection lay 
hold of rusty firelocks, clubs, and scythes set straight on poles. 
The multitude catch it from him; it runs like wildfire. It is a 
panacea. The politician makes capital of it. The clergy are 
not quite sure that it is sound, but the evil is palpable, the 
spirit of the people is up, they may never have things at the 
flood again. Some half-educated preacher finds something in the 
Bible that will be sufficiently like argument for the populace, 
and it seems as if the vile sin would be swept from the land, 
as with the besom of destruction. The prairie is completely 
burnt over; but the roots are not burnt. The people have be- 
come tired of their excitement, the evil becomes presently as 
rife as ever, and we are in the same position as we were before, 
with the exception of two disadvantages; that it is harder to 
arouse the people again to any action on the subject, and that 
certain false principles are radicated in their belief, to do mis- 
chief in other relations. 

It is deeply impressive, in contrast with this, to observe how 
the Most High removes evils—how calm, how slow, how steady ; 
seeing the end from the beginning; apparently indifferent, but 
really vigilant; His action involving no false principle, mental, 
moral or physical ; and when the grand result is reached, it is 
absolute. The lesson is taught once, and for ever. 

And this leads us to examine the condition of the Church, 
that we may see whether it is free from the characteristic evil 
of the country and time. 

In the general ecclesiastical position of the Church, we see 
much that awakens the anxiety of the deepest thinkers. The 
Protestantism of the age has become an extreme individualism. 

VoL. 11.—10 
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There is an impatience of Church authority, a disposition to 
resolve Church courts into mere voluntary associations of so 
many good men, and to make the ministry a mere office to be 
taken up or laid down at pleasure, as a man has a notion that 
he can do more good there or elsewhere. There is a strong 
tendency to disregard the stream of opinion in the Church, 
and to consider its historic life, a fiction. The right of private 
judgment has been placed so long in the fore-front of Protes- 
tantism, that it has acquired undue prominence. It is easy to 
make a sect for any reason. Schism is not looked upon with ; 
horror. A small difference in truth or order is deemed suffi- 

cient to rend the seamless robe of the Redeemer. A Church 
is hardly more than a party of men who agree in certain views. 

As might be expected, there is a re-action from this individu- i 
alism. But it was not possible to stop the pendulum in the 
centre of the curve. Our passion for extremes carried it 
sheer over to the opposite limit. The desperate folly and 
wickedness of Popery seems a welcome refuge to some minds 
from this ultraism of private judgment. In the Episcopal 
Church this re-action is called Puseyism; in the German Re- 
formed Church, Dr. Nevin has gradually led a large number 
of its ministers, we believe, far in the same direction; while 
“old Lutheranism” is gradually bringing notions into that 
Church that Martin Luther abhorred. The Presbyterian 
Church is in great measure untainted with either of these ex- 
tremes, and we trust will continue to hold the golden mean of 
truth, firmly. We do not mean, by this, that our Church has 
settled the great question as to our duty touching a Visible 
Catholic Unity; but that in both our great branches, the indi- 
vidualism, so rampant among the Independent Churches, on the 
one hand, and any tendencies towards Popery, on the other, if 
they exist at all, are restrained and held in check. 

There is an amount of party spirit and bitterness of feeling 
in controversy between Churches, and between members of the 
same Church, that is exceedingly disgraceful to religion, and 
which shows that American extravagance, like bad air, has pene- 
trated every where. The controversy between the two branches 
of the Presbyterian Church, those between the high and low 
church parties in the Episcopal, and the northern and southern 
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divisions of the Methodist Church, are only examples of these 
extremes. There is a divine and a human element in the Church. 
The former is perfect, the latter exceedingly marred by human 
depravity and excess. We would dwell on this point more at 
length, were we not sure that every opinion will go with us, 
that there has been no worthy example of moderation in these 
controversies. 

There is a violent action of an excited populace, called 
“Lynch law.” When the operation of the regular tribunals, 
with the settled principles of law, is too slow, or its decisions 
do not suit a violent party, they, without law, against precedent, 
and contrary to justice, proceed to summary vengeance, or to 
summary possession of what they covet. This is one of the forms 
of American ultraism. So also the obligation of contracts is set 
aside, when it suits parties no longer to be bound by them. 
But how deep must be the regret of every Christian, when he 
remembers that the very same thing has been done by the 
Presbyterian Church of the Excision, and by the General 
Convention of the Congregational Church. We do not at all 
mean that the guilt is equal in these two cases; in fact, that of 
the one makes the other scarcely worth mentioning, in com- 
parison. 

If one more example of this extravagance affecting the 
Church were needed, it is unfortunately readily at hand, in the 
restless and unsettled condition of things in regard to the min- 
istry. We cannot but consider the former relations between 
clergy and people more healthful, when a settlement in a con- 
gregation implied some such connection as marriage, when dis- 
solutions were rare and only for extreme causes. It is really 
frightful to read of the actual condition of things in many 
localities, as showing how far we have diverged from a 
calm and settled state, within the memory of men now living. 
We make an extract from a paper received a few days since. 
It- contains a sketch by a minister in the centre of Qhio. 
He states that he has remained within the bounds of the same 
Presbytery twenty-three years, and thus proceeds: “ During 
these twenty-three years, I have had fifty-five co-presbyters, of 
whom but twelve remain. Only six of our Churches were in 
existence twenty-three years ago. One of these has had nine 
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ministers during this time; another, eight; another, six; an- 
other, six; another, five; and the other, four. The next oldest 
Church has had nine ministers in twenty-two years; the next, 
eight in twenty-one years; the next, eight in nineteen years; 
the next, five in eighteen years; the next, seven in sixteen 
years; the next, five in sixteen years; the next, five in four- 
teen years; the next, five in eleven years; the next, four in 
nine years; the next, five in eight years; and the next, three 
in four years—one hundred and two ministers employed by 
seventeen Churches—on an average, six ministers employed by 
each Church in seventeen years ; making no allowance for the 
years in which these churches have, from time to time, been 
destitute of preaching.” Thus, taking a period of twenty-three 
years, and observing seventeen churches, each minister re- 
mained settled in his church less than three years! There is 
no possibility but that the character of ministers and people 
must deteriorate under such a wretched, unsettled, changeable 
state of things. How can attachments be formed? What is 
to become of the ministers’ children? How cana man lay any 
extensive plans for good? ‘The Church, in all her courts, 
should set her face, like a flint, against the character, what- 
ever it is, that produces or tolerates such a state of things. 

To ascertain the remedy for this extravagance which we have 
alleged to be the great and all-pervading fault of American 
character, we must try to gain its exact cause, and find its 
stronghold. And we think, beyond all question, that allowing 
for the natural exuberance and overflow of energy that belongs 
to so new and free a country, with such a history in the past, 
and such hopes for the future, that the cause lies in one word— 
ambition. This is the vice of active and passionate natures. 
An American regards inaction as the worst of calamities. In 
no country on earth has the love of ease so little influence. 

If we look at the aim of this ambition, we find it directed to- 
wards social advancement. Every one wishes to stand high 
with his fellow-countrymen. There is a proud feeling, that our 
republic is not only the greatest of nations on earth, but the 
grandest out-birth of time. Every schoolboy is familiar with 
our history and with the prospect of our swelling greatness. 
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Every American deliberately believes, when you get at his 
heart, that Providence means to regenerate the world political- 
ly and morally, mainly by his country. In this view he looks 
with complacency, as well on the missionary successes at the 
Sandwich Islands, as at the battle of Buena Vista. We are to 
topple down thrones. We are to free the world. It is our 
manifest destiny. While he thinks serfs and vassals stupid 
beyond measure, that they do not dash out the brains of despots 
with their very chains, he still feels that the pulse of the Ame- 
rican heart will reach them, and that the world will hold jubilee 
over its freedom, wrought by our great example, and if need be, 
in a constitutional way, by our arms. 

We have but to carry this line of thought a little further, to 
see that distinction in this land is felt to be prouder than any 
other distinction, the world over, or in any age. Nebuchad- 
nezzar, when he exclaimed, “Is not this great Babylon that I 
have built, by the might of my power,” just before he was 
driven to herd with the beasts of the field, was not more insane- 
ly proud than are we, of our heroes and orators. Athens 
never, even in her most golden days, the days of Aischylus, 
Miltiades or Demosthenes, looked with a more sovereign con- 
é tempt over the nations, than do we over countries that dare not 
assert their freedom. The eagle of Rome, even when her 
Senate gave laws to the world, never glanced with fiercer and 
steadier eye over mankind, than does our Western Eagle along 
our Atlantic and Pacific coast. We tremble for our country 
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' when we think that “pride goeth before destruction, and a 
haughty spirit before a fall.” 
The stronghold of this passion for distinction, is where all 


strongholds are—in our homes. The world-famous courage of 
Sparta sprang from Spartan mothers. When they said, pre- 
senting the shield, “with this, or upon it,” Thermopylae was 
sure to be in the future. No young man can bear the re- 
‘proachful eye of his sister, when she urges him forth to enter- 
prise, and feels that rest for a man is sloth and degradation. 
If it were a time of war, we would all be found rushing to the 
battle-field for distinction. The lawyer would let the spider 
weave her web over his statutes, the physician would rush to 
acquire fame in a more exciting career, the farmer would leave 
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his plough in the unturned furrow, to be covered with daisies 
and butter-cups. And the minister would preach from the 
text, ‘Curse ye Meroz; yea, curse ye bitterly the inhabitants 
thereof; because they came not up to the help of the Lord, to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty.”” We tremble when 
we think of the glorious and transcendent elements of this land, 
and fear that madness will prove our ruin. 

In times of profound peace like these, the passion for dis- 
tinction seeks the quickest outlet, and the one that yields most 
obvious returns. The “ outward sign” and palpable reward of 
the struggle, is usually either official distinction or social posi- 
tion. Men court rank in State or Church, or a splendid man- 
sion in a fashionable, or, at least, highly respectable quarter, 
with rich furniture, “honor, observance, troops of friends.” 
And it is natural that all should wish their children to “be 
something,”’ as we express it, to “accomplish something in life,” 
to “be respectable.” 

We of the Presbyterian Quarterly Review, are of all men 
most opposed to slang phrases, or cant words, or nick-names. 
But sometimes satire marks out a prevailing bad tendency with 
so inevitable an arrow, strikes ‘i’ the very white” so fairly, 
that it seems impossible to get on without the use of its word, 
which, from its curious power, obtains universal currency. 
That tendency in modern society by which men seek the dis- 
tinction involved in fine clothes, equipage, furniture, society 
without cultivation or refinement; the character of the vulgar 
great, the nouveau riche or parvenu of Paris, the novus homo of 
old Rome, the English express by one comprehensive Saxon 
word— Snobbishness.” Thackeray has made it almost clas- 
sic. Our readers will understand that we have no kind of 
quarrel with any man for living according to his circum- 
stances, of course with suitable sense of responsibility to the 
Giver of all; no kind of objection to a comfortable dwelling 
in any street of any city of the land; no feud whatever with a 
country seat on the Delaware or the Hudson. We love, above 
all earthly things, a beautiful home, where piety, cultivation 
and competency mingle their bright influences; we love, too, 
the humbler home in a quieter spot, where, amidst the strug- 
gles of life, affection lives, refinement sheds its pure rays, 
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and religion softens and blesses. Our objection is to the 
parade of wealth, the passion for display, and the vulgar 
mixture of ostentation and frivolity. Our objection is to the 
wearing and hardening toil for position and wealth as the 
grand effort of existence, for things which, when gained, are 
unblessing and unblessed; while the effort to attain them be- 
comes a shameful national passion, a Moloch at whose shrine 
are offered up youth, health, ingenuousness, manliness, honesty, 
piety. 

There is one thing which we have not room to discuss 
in this Article, but which is vital to the whole subject. We 
mean the course which the wise and the good, the Church and 
the truly respectable portion of the community, ought to take 
in regard to amusements and recreations, especially those of 
the young. We say especially of the young, because—though 
it is perhaps a bold thing to say in America, yet we venture on 
the assertion—the old and the middle aged, the man of ac- 
tive business, and the matron occupied with the often harassing 
cares of a family, equally at least with the young and buoyant, 
need recreation. In scarce any other age or country than this 
was so plain a thing ever denied. This subject, we feel, needs 
a full discussion, after mature thought and with careful guards 
against mistake. We may be able to examine it in a future 
number of our Review. Its theme would be the applicability 
of our present type of Christianity to the young, and to the 
esthetic and social elements in man. We belong to a Church, 
as American Presbyterians, which is not bound by authority or 
prescription, but which has the privilege of examining every 
thing, whether of theory or practice, and adjusting it to the 
infallible standard—the word of God. 

The first thing, it is obvious, which needs to be done to bring 
our people right, is that the eye of the nation be directed to 
the right object. What is it? It is plain that there should 
be a full and natural development of all the powers of our 
nature, the moral, mental, physical, active, contemplative. 
The merchant has no right to neglect the cultivation of his 
mind, that he may add a few more dollars to his already accu- 
mulated heap. The minister has no right to dwarf his body 
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that he may read another book. The youth has no right to 
make amusement, instead of a relaxation, the business of life. 
The ancients understood, and we frequently think, acted upon 
this principle better than we. “Est modus in rebus.” The 
Epicurean Horace, exhorts constantly to the golden mean. The 
passion for trade and gain existed in but a comparatively small 
degree in Greece. The Almighty, by special and remarkable 
arrangements, kept the Hebrews from much commercial move- 
ment or spirit. Men need, no doubt, some regular and constant 
employment during a part of the day. But in America, at least, 
there is no need whatever of devoting so many hours to the 
acquisition of the mere means of living. Hardly a day passes 
that we do not mutter to ourselves, amidst the press and noise 
of business, the pregnant line of Juvenal : 


Et propter vitam, perdere causas vivendi. 


It isa shame that heathen understood so much better than 
Christians, the art of living. Why not mingle enjoyment with 
business, cultivation with labor, genuine sociability with the 
jostlings of commerce? Is it of the essence of a republic to 
destroy the bloom and grace of life? “Let your moderation 
be known unto all men.” 


Look at him 
Who reads aright the image on his soul, 
And gives it nurture like a child of light. 
His life is calm and blessed, for his peace, 
Like a rich pearl beyond the diver’s ken, 
Lies deep in his own bosom. 


The passion of this country for fiction, which is only another 
name for a diseased fancy, springs in great measure from the un- 
healthy condition of our daily life. There should be a healthful 
and appropriate development of each faculty. The mind needs 
food as certainly as the body. But the imagination, the longing 
for the fair and the beautiful, which in its diseased form is the 
romantic, is as much a part of our nature as reason or affection. 
The way to manage it is to give it appropriate nourishment. 
Nothing can be more absurd than to condemn all works of fic- 
tion, because they are fictitious. All poetry, strictly speaking, 
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partakes of the nature of fiction, that is, it is a hyperbolic 
method of speaking, not strictly true in its form, teaching truth 
through the imagination.* The blessing of Jacob the patriarch, 
the song of Moses before he ascended Pisgah, the Psalms of 
David, and the prophecy of Isaiah (about half the writings 
of the Old Testament, in short,) are poetry. Our Saviour’s 
parables are fictions in their form, and the Apostle Paul uses 
three hyperboles in one prayer.t| We challenge the church 
militant to produce a man or woman that will place under the 
ban that most exquisite of fictions, the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Common sense has been gaining ground in this direction. By 
a curious inconsistency, fiction in the dead languages was 
always allowed; Homer and Virgil, Auschylus and Euripides 
seemed to have around them a kind of sacredness. So Dante 
and Tasso made their way without much question, and Para- 
dise Lost took the Church captive. Shakspeare was admitted 
with more question and reluctance, and no wonder, for some- 
times one feels that he is digging gold in those mines among 
all imaginable filth. The boys would have Robinson Crusoe, 
and the girls begged for the Vicar of Wakefield. No one had 
the heart to forbid Maria Edgeworth, or Joanna Baillie, or 
Felicia Hemans. Taste demanded Campbell, and our own 
Irving, and the magic fascination of Coleridge “ held us with 
its glittering eye,” the Church could hardly tell how; until at 
last we were brought up to the serious question of Walter Scott. 
If we yielded here, the question of total abstinence, of a prohib- 
itory law, was out of the question. And of this we may say, 
sub judice lis est. Only while we are settling it, our children, 
in a semi-clandestine way, read Marmion and Ivanhoe. 

All pious frauds are bad. We must not do evil that good 
may come of it. Why not take the true and only tenable 
ground—that works of the imagination and the fancy are not 


* “The poet’s goddess, Fable, wandered once into a barbarous country, where 
she was assailed by a band of robbers. They found her purse empty, to make up 
for which they stripped her of her clothing. And lo! when the veil that covered 
her was removed, rrutu stood before them. 

“ The robbers were confounded, and humbly besought her to resume her garb, 
‘for who,’ said they,‘can bear to see Truth naked ?’”—From the German of 
Lichtwer. 

¢ Eph. iii. 14—20. 
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per se right or wrong—but that they are to be selected like 
every thing else in the world? Some herbs are nutritious, 
some are poisonous; some society is good, some bad. <A good 
book is “‘the life of a noble man’s life;’’ a bad one is to be 
eschewed and abhorred. Add to this, that all bright things in 
this fallen world are somehow apt to be dangerous. The 
imagination is intended by the Creator of the imagination to 
elevate, and brighten, and beautify; but of all faculties, it 
needs the most regulation and caution. Nothing runs riot so 
soon. Like the delicate nerves of our physical system, it 
thrills with delight, but when morbid it aches with pain. God 
“hath made every thing beautiful in his time;”* but things 
are not beautiful out of their time, nor out of proportion. 
Flowers are not needed among the bearded grain, nor do the 
gorgeous morning or sunset clouds gather amid the business 
noonday. Fancy must be kept in her place. Reason must 
govern, with her handmaid, common sense. Love and patience, 
humility and perseverance are needed for every day wear ; but 
on occasion, as we allow a flower-pot here and there on a win- 
dow-sill, we will tolerate bright-eyed fancy, not as contraband, 
but only as somewhat wilful, and needing somewhat strict dis- 
cipline in this bad world, hoping as we do for our own bright- 
eyed children, that there will soon be a transplanting to a 
country where there will be perfect symmetry, and every power 
of the soul will keep its place spontaneously. A glorious coun- 
try it will be. God grant we may all reach it! 

The reader sees our drift. The country is feverish and needs 
moderation. Our aim is wrong. We are too ambitious. We 
are not quiet enough. ‘“ Seekest thou great things for thyself ? 
Seek them not.” “ Behold, I have behaved and quieted myself 
as a child that is weaned of his mother, my soul is even as a 
weaned child.” This is the spirit of God’s word. “He shall 
not strive nor cry, nor lift up his voice in the streets.” But 
is this connected with imbecility? Nay! nay! “He shall 
bring forth judgment unto victory.” Isaac Taylor, whose books 
contain, to use Bacon’s fine figure “the seeds of things,” says 
that one invariable characteristic of greatness is “ capability of 


* Eccl. iii. 11. 
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repose.” If there is any one we all admire in America; if 
any name will bring every man to his feet, in reverence, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, it is that of Washington. But he 
had this “capability of repose.” No man worked harder when 
the country needed work, but he saw the beauty of occasion, 
and never was he so great as when he proved himself free 
from the excitement that must busy itself without occasion, 
the restlessness that demands public life for its own sake, the 
littleness, in fine, that does not understand what the Almighty 
meant when He rested, on the seventh day, from the works which 
He created to make. If fever is man’s normal condition, and 
hectic flush indicates high health, then is America just as she 
ought to be. 

But before we close, as close we must, let us say that we 
permit nobody to find fault with our country, but our own peo- 
ple. If any one else says a word against it, we feel the waving 
over us of the stars and stripes. If we have a passionate, 
yearning, immoderate love for any thing, it is for this “green 
forest land.’’ The wailings of Jeremiah over Israel came from 
the depths of a loving spirit. We feel with every page that his 
life-blood would have been given for his native land freely. 
What we have pointed out in our beloved country is only virtue 
driven to excess. No nation could err as does ours, except one 
truly noble. What we are trying to do, is to restrain the fiery 
steed within bounds, to hold in the passionate youth, lest he be 
ruined before he understands himself or his position. Other 
nations need stimulants, ours self-restraint. We have done 
gloriously, let us not be faithless to ourselves. Deep is our 
benediction upon our native land, and fervent the prayer we 
utter, night and morning, that God, even our own God may 
bless us, and cause His face to shine upon us, and give us 
peace. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


GERMANY. 


Tue “Real Encyclopiidie fiir Protestantische Theologie und Kirche,” 
has already appeared in its first number, and bids fair to meet the expecta- 
tions of its friends. The design of this periodical is to give the results of 
Biblical Science in the various departments of Theology. It is edited by 
Prof. Herzog, of Halle, having Twesten and Nitzsch, of Berlin, Liicke 
and Gieseler, of Géttingen, Miiller and Tholuck, of Halle, Ullmann, 
Schenkel and Hundeshagen, of Heidelberg, and several other eminent 
Professors as his coéperators. The Encyclopadie is to comprise when com- 
plete, ten volumes 8vo., of 200 pages each, and may claim a reading on the 
part of every American theologian who wishes to understand, for the next 
five years, the exact state of the Church and the true type of theology as 
developed in Germany. 

The “Studien und Kritiken” contains in the first Heft for 1853, an 
Article from C. F. Jager, aiming to show the signification of the old “ Bu- 
genhagen ’schen Kirchenordnung” for the development of the German 
Church and Cultus; and the second part of the evangelical “ Pedagogik,” 
by Prof. Palmer of Tiibingen, with the design of demonstrating that the 
“‘ Pedagogik” is pre-eminent to her sisters, “ Katechetik” and “ Homoletik ;” 
and by Prof. Hase, “The Anselm of Canterbury ;” and also an Article from 
Prof. Bleek, of Bonn, showing the position of the Apocryphal parts of the 
Old Testament in the Christian Canon. 

In the Philosophical Journal, we notice from the pen of Prof. Michelet, 
of Berlin, a graphic description of the “'Transcendenz” and the “ Imma- 
nenz,” and a full and interesting exhibition of the idea of the Unending, in 
relation to Theism and Pantheism by Prof. Ulrici, of Halle. The periodi- 
cal for “ Christliche Wissenschaft,” (Christian Science,) No. 10, has a mas- 
terly notice of the verification of the promised union of the evangelical 
churches in Prussia, drawn by the gentle and faithful hand of Prof. Julius 
Miiller; and Nos. 11, 12, 13, contain a description of the “ Urschrift” of 
Genesis in its true form, by Prof. Hupfeld, of Halle. 

The Organ of the Free School at Tiibingen, is reanimated in the begin- 
ning of the present year, by a “ Ruckblick” into the most recent investiga- 
tions concerning the Gospel of Mark, by its leader, Prof. Baur; and by an 
investigation of the origin of “ Philosophumina ;” also by a glowing descrip- 
tion of the theological system of Zuingli, from Prof. Zeller, and by a con- 
tribution claiming to enlighten the reformed dogmatic by Schweizer. 

The Lutheran Quarterly has an exhibition of the Parochial System and 
of Ordination by Rudelbach; and an attempt to reconcile the questions 
of the Church with a supplement, respecting the yevyydjrae avwdev of John 
ili. 7, from the rigid hand of Guericke, of Halle. 
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In the department of History some valuable contributions have recently 
been made. A new edition of Prof. Leo’s Universal History has just been 
completed with a different arrangement, not so essentially in the material, 
as in the general scope of the work. The first three volumes comprise, in 
addition to the first three of the previous edition, that part of the fourth 
which ends with the beginning of the French Revolution, in order that 
this period of the world’s history may commence the fourth volume. The 
work is written in a vivid and interesting style. That part including the 
middle ages, evinces the author’s well-known fondness for that period. It 
is probably the best work of the kind, though it is not without symptoms 
of a semi-Catholic tendency. 

An account of the Popes of Rome by Miiller, professor in Vienna, has 
just appeared. It is a work of nine volumes, and its character may be in- 
ferred from the fact, that it commences with St. Peter and traces his suc- 
cessors to the number of 259. As a means of information in the discussion 
of the Catholic question it may not be useless. A valuable and extensive 
history of the world before and after Christ, has recently been completed 
by Prof. Dittmar. It is said to be the only work in this line that is written 
from a truly Christian stand-point, and carries with it the impress of fair- 
ness and candor. It aims to give a just and full statement of life as de- 
veloped in religion and politics. Prof. Ewald, of Gottingen, has already 
finished the II. volume of the 2d edition of the History of the Israelites. 
This work, although it has many fanciful and bold views, exhibits much 
discrimination and judgment, particularly in the division of the time, the 
last period of which terminates with that greatest of all epochs, the birth 
of our Saviour. This is chosen as the close of the history, in order to avoid 
introducing elements and subjects which belong to an era essentially differ- 
ent in their character. From Prof. Nitzch, of Berlin, we have an account 
of the Protestant union. The book is able, and so satisfactory as to meet 
the high approbation of the king. 

In Biblical Exegesis the most important additions are, the L., II. and IV. 
vols. of the Polyglott Bible of Stier and Theile. The care and neatness 
which distinguish this work, comprising the original text, the Septuagint, 
the Vulgate and Luther’s translation, together with frequent references to 
Bengel, Griesbach, Hahn, Knapp, Lochman, de Wette and others, may re- 
commend it to every earnest student of the Bible. A second edition of 
Prof. Liicke’s “Introduction to the Apocalyptic literature in general, and 
the Apocalypse of John in particular,” has recently been published. It 
designs to give a satisfactory explication of the difficulties which meet the 
student of the Apocalypse, and to point out the requisites for a right under- 
standing of it. 

The late commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, by F. A. Philippi, 
Professor in Rostock, is undoubtedly the best extant. It is written from a 
Lutheran stand-point, yet entirely free from prejudice in the exposition of 
the text. The spirit of truthfulness and sincerity seems to pervade the 
entire work. A commentary on the Pentateuch by Prof. Knobel has been 
commenced, and the first volume, including Genesis, is already complete. 
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It is not so critical as that of Tuch, but more practical, and not so free and 
one-sided as that of Delitzsch. In the department of Dogmatics and Mono- 
graphy there is a third edition of Hagenbach’s “ Dogmengeschichte.” It 
is somewhat condensed and much improved, giving a succinct and clear 
statement of the fundamental doctrines of the Church, as they existed pre- 
vious to the Reformation. 

In this department we must not forget Prof. Dorner’s development of the 
doctrine about the Person of Christ. The last edition of this work, which 
has just appeared, differs from the first edition quite essentially, both in its 
extent and in its general and main object. It is confined almost exclusively 
to the discussion of the Tiibingen Theology, or the Theology of Baur and 
his school. In Philology proper, we have the last Heft of Gesenius’ The- 
saurus, which, a short time before his death, was intrusted to the care of 
Prof. Roediger, of Halle, for compietion. This part of that valuable work 
evinces greater research and more thorough scholarship, if possible, than 
that which was completed by the Author himself. Every word, as the pre- 
face implies, seems to have been carefully investigated and explained, 
showing the nice points of analogy of those languages which have a close 
affinity to the Hebrew and Chaldaic. 





AMERICA. 


I. The Life and Services of Professor B. B. Edwards. A Discourse 
delivered June 25, 1852, in the Chapel of the Andover Theological 
Seminary. By Edwards A. Park. 


It is not the life and death of every professor that we should feel bound to 
chronicle in our Review. But we should feel that we were deficient in 
the nobleness that dwelt in him on earth, and we are sure much more in 
heaven, if we did not say something to mark our appreciation of B. B. 
Edwards. He was aman of the largest and most generous sympathies, 
He had a feeling which is so rare, that it deserves special mention. We 
heard it from himself in a delightful visit, which we made him in his own 
home. It was a strong desire he had to bind scholars together, especially 
to create the kindest feeling between the great and good of literary men; 
and if the republic of letters had elected a president, we know no man, 
who, for his Catholic spirit, and appreciation of the difficulties, and the 
value of all forms of scholarship, would have been so fit for the office. 
Many other traits of him will live and be dwelt upon by his friends, 
and they will deserve all the praise that is given them; but we select 
this trait as most remarkable, all things considered. There have been 
in New England, learned theologians, Biblical scholars, able professors, 
good teachers, fine preachers, and men of piety; but men of lofty magna- 
nimity, appreciating the literature of the whole world, and lovingly taking 
to their heart the intelligence and the genius of all parts of our land, have 
not been so common, and hence Professor Edwards belongs, in a peculiar 
sense, to our whole country and the world. If our sympathies are therefore 
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of any value to those who loved him, especially to those who loved him 
most of all, they are most sincerely given. 

Professor Park has written an admirable sermon. If any one would 
know what pathos is, he will find it here. No one who knew Edwards 
could, we think, have heard it, or can now read it, without tears. We 
frankly acknowledge that we had not supposed these fine touches of feeling, 
and this delicacy of shading, to be amongst Professor Park’s gifts. It isa 
beautiful kind of writing, and while we know that it is rare that the preacher 
has such a subject for description, we regard it as a cause for much con- 
gratulation, that some coarse or common place Jimner has not profaned 
the features of Edwards. The subject needed a master, and we are bound 
to say has had one. 

We wonder Professor Park did not compare Edwards to Charles Lamb. 
They were certainly much alike. As this impression gained strength 
while we were reading the sermon, we were delighted to come upon the 
following, which rendered the dawning comparison in our mind sure : 


But although he had his father’s sedateness, he had also his mother’s 
vivacity. At certain times, he exhibited that sportive vein which, in his © 
maturer years, enlivened his converse with select friends. A delicate 
mirthfulness flowed through his intercourse, like the gentle stream that 
variegates the fruit-bearing fields. In his tender childhood, his company 
was prized for that quiet humor, suggesting more than was uttered ; for that 
half serious smile, giving the beholder only a glimpse of the innocent 
thoughts which prompted it ; for that felicitous ambiguity of phrases stealing 
over the mind of the listener, first to surprise and then to gladden him. In 
maturer age, as if without intending it, he lighted up his statistical records 
here and there, with the gleams of his chastened but playful fancy. Even 
in some of his most serious essays, we may detect the scintillation of his 
sprightly genius, illumining the dark back ground. In his last years, the 
light of his delicate wit seemed to hide itself more and more under the phy- 
sical maladies and official cares that oppressed him, but it never faded en- 
tirely from the view of those who watched the last flickerings of his life. 
As he was in childhood the joy of the old patriarchal mansion, so even until 
the closing year of his half century, he was like the sunshine to his smiling 
household. 

Dr. Park compares him to Herbert and Walton, but he was more like 
Lamb. Of course we mean with a difference. Edwards was not so quaint, 
nor so wonderful a being as Lamb, nor was Lamb Puritan, or statistical, 
or systematic like Edwards. But surely they were both gentle, quiet, 
and humorous, lovers of books almost to idolatry, domestic and constant, 
idolized by those nearest to them, generous, magnanimous and morally 
pure, and while shrinking from fame, and never once stooping to vulgar, or 
even taking methods of attaining it, yet by some almost unconscious process, 
growing every day to a wider and wider love and admiration. What defi- 
nite thing has Edwards done that is great! Yet the whole American 
Church saddens and softens at his name, and we can hardly tell why, as - 
we write, our eyes grow misty. And what has Lamb done? Elia; but 
after all, there is not so much in Elia. Yet all the best and noblest minds 
of England gathered spontaneously around Charles Lamb, and listened to 
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him and loved him, and felt when he was gone that a portion of their air 
and sunshine was gone with him. 
Was there ever any thing more like Lamb than the following ? 


He purchased a half acre of land adjoining his house, partly for the sake 
of getting possession of an aged oak tree that grew on the land; for he had 
long desired to own such a tree; for the oaken wreath is rich with the 
memories of the old Greek and the Roman; and angels of the Lord came 
and sat under the oak, in the days of that covenant people whom our brother 
loved ; and many an elegiac sermon did he hope to write, under the shade 
of that venerable wood. 


We are not quite sure that Professor Park has precisely hit upon the 
reasons for the purchase of the oak tree, but it is one of those things that 
stamp an idiosyncrasy. And though Edwards was spared any such terrible 
trial as that which colored the whole of Lamb’s life, yet we all feel that he 
was entirely capable of just such self-sacrificing tender devotion, like that 
of the “ pitying angels,” as Charles Lamb showed to his sister. 

Puritan and Calvinistic divines are charged with being sharp and severe, 
wanting sweetness and mellowness. In this view we quote the following 
beautiful sketch: 


He looked up to Jehovah as a sovereign, and trembled before Him. He 
would not boast, nor be egotistical ; for all his powers and attainments he 
traced up to the everlasting decree, to the love which planned them before 
the foundation of the world. He stood with awe at the foot of the throne, 
which resting in its own strength, is firm, changeless, unmovable. He re- 
peated with marked reverence the name of the great ‘I Am.’ He walked 
softly before the monarch, who elects one and abandons another. In the 
near prospect of seeing the arbiter of his destinies face to face, he paused 
and was thoughtful, and bowed his head, and his words were few. He was 
not dogmatical, how could he be, if he valued his creed? for he knew the 
littleness of his powers, and counted himself to have no more than an in- 
sect’s eye, and to be shut up to the vision of a mere small surface; and can 
such a man utter assuming and presumptuous and overbearing words? He 
did not calumniate his brethren ; could he doso, if he fostered a hearty trust 
in the doctrines which he professed ? for he had learned his own vileness, 
as well as that of his fellow-men, and he felt that both he and they deserved 
alike to be driven from before the Lord as grains of chaff. He knew and 
he felt that his heart was searched by the Ruler who killeth and who 
maketh alive, and that he was under the dominion of a monarch, who giveth 
no account of his matters to his servants; and with these thoughts of his 
Judge, he was humble, and subdued, and still; he went to his grave medi- 
tative and penitent, nor did he strive nor cry, nor was his voice heard in 
the streets; and this is the true spirit of a Calvinistic divine. 


To this add the following : 


No other man can repeat the thoughts which he uttered, (in prayer,) 
more than the sentiments of Plato can be transferred into our rude speech. 
_ Words could not express them. They overflowed the appointed channels. 
They came out in the trembling lip, the curved frame, the tremulous broken 
whispering voice. While thinking of himself, he never cried out with the 
Apostle, ‘{ have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith ;? but when he heard the words quoted: ‘ Lord, remember me, 
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when thou comest into thy kingdom;’ he seized upon them ; ‘ Yes,’ he said, 
‘I can put myself in the place of the thief.’ * * * He died as he had lived, 
and as we expected that he would die, humble, self-distrustful, considerate, 
loving. He walked thoughtful along the banks of Jordan; he stepped his 
feet in the waters, carefully and silently ; he reserved his triumphs, until he 
had pressed the solid ground of the other shore. 


The account of the burial is very beautiful, but we cannot quote it. With 
a little alteration here and there, the sermon would be a classic. 

Since we wrote the above, the works of Edwards have appeared, but we 
have not yet seen them. We hope to take an opportunity of speaking of 
them as they deserve. Such men, if not of the highest order of genius, are 
the rarest of nature’s productions. They should be cherished as such. 


II. Consolation: In Discourses on select Topics, addressed to the 
suffering People of God. By James W. Alexander, D. D. New 
York: Charles Scribner. 1853. pp. 448. 


The charge is sometimes brought against Calvinism, that its pulpits 
neglect the gentle home virtues and milder charities of life, and that 
the result is a want of geniality in its society. It is hard to secure two 
virtues of so different a kind, as to be almost antagonistic. Episcopal ser- 
mons are apt to be deficient in doctrinal discussion, in strong thinking, in 
a word, in back-bone. Presbyterianism fails sometimes in geniality and 
tenderness. 

We are delighted with this work of Dr. Alexander. There is a rich 
mellowness in it. It is indeed a model of its kind. One involuntarily in- 
quires, where the author could have so suffered, as to have attained this 
loving experience. It might be a voice from the martyrdom of Ignatius, 
from Piedmont, or from the Scottish Hills, so steeped are the words in the 
very spirit of that serene tenderness, that springs from a heart raised by 
suffering above the world. 

We are aware that this is high praise, but we mean it. Such books in 
Presbyterian churches are rare, and they point in the precise direction in 
which we need to go. We are in the van of the Church universal in acute 
doctrinal disquisition, in clear statements of divine truth, in upholding law, 
in maintaining liberty, in courage and independence. But are we equally 
distinguished for humility, for gentleness, for reverence, for geniality? Does 
a cultivated and affectionate society flourish in our churches, in an equal 
degree with pecuniary generosity, enterprise and industry? Are we as 
heavenly-minded as we are active? Are our homes as nearly formed on a 
Scriptural model as our church government? Do our Church arrangements 
environ our youth with a sweet and congenial atmosphere? 

These inquiries open before us a wide field of thought, mueh wider than 
we can now enter upon. Meanwhile, we trust such books as Dr. Alexan- 
der’s will continually appear. It is hopeful that one such mind and heart 
has been formed in a Presbyterian church in our times. 

Our limits will not allow large extracts, but we must give our readers 
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some idea of a volume which we most cordially recommend, and the rather, 
that it affords us the opportunity of distinguishing between our undying 
opposition to the tyranny of certain acts and measures of our brethren, and 
our admiration of the manner in which culture and grace works in some of 
them to excellence. 

We select as characteristic, some parts of Discourse XIII., on the Com- 
passion of Christ. 


The reed is at best an ignoble growth in the vegetable world; having no 
rank among the sturdy trunks of the forest; rejoicing in no verdure of 
shady foliage, and scattering no flowers or fruit into the lap of toil. It may 
minister support as the most slender staff, or solace a weary hour as the 
shepherd’s pipe; but it can never be the weapon of war or the timber of 
architecture. Springing in fens and marshes, it is an image of weakness 
and poverty. * * But a broken reed is something viler still. Of small value 
in its integrity, it is below notice when crushed. Who will look upon it, 
or pick its broken stem from the highway, or the water side? It can pic- 
ture nothing better than the weakest and lowliest of all whom Christ re- 
lieves. Shall the bruised object be trampled down and left? The foot 
of pride might so deal with conscious wretchedness; but such is not the 
dealing of infinite Love. He shall not break the bruised reed. The prophet 
employs another and kindred metaphor, drawn from the common lamps of 
the Hebrews, in which the humble wick was of nothing better than flax. 
The office of the lamp is to blaze and give light; but when instead of this 
it barely smokes, it is of all household objects one of the most useless, 
noisome and offensive ; and we hasten to extinguish it. Not so the benign 
Redeemer: He does not extinguish even that which flickers in the socket, 
and is ready to die out. The smoking flax he shall not quench. 

There is a philosophy of this world which keeps itself comfortably cool 
and calm in a land of misery, by a method of abstraction which makes no 
man’s sorrows its own. It sees many a man lying half-dead by the way- 
side, but it must maintain its dignified equanimity: it passes by on the 
other side. Hear its lectures of worldly wisdom: “ You must not be so 
soft-hearted—repress your sympathies—they are childish—they are woman- 
ish. Admit a little pang for your own family, or your immediate circle— 
but do not lend an ear to every cry of distress.” 

Knock at no such door! Child of misfortune, seek not to melt that polish- 
ed marble heart! Tempt not the sneer of such condescending selfishness. 
O bruised reed, go to Christ! There, there is the heart which made every 
human ill its own. Go to the followers of Christ: “Who is weak, and I 
am not weak! who is offended, and I burn not?” Go to those whose 
maxim is, “ Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep.” It is the spirit of Messiah. He came to exemplify and communi- 
cate it. While on his triumphal progress to judgment and victory, he be- 
holds the down-trodden object in his way, stays his victorious wheels, 
descends from his car, takes the bruised reed, and cherishes and erects it 
into health and vigor. 

If the gospel were not a message to sufferers—to great sufferers, to suf- 
ferers the most solitary, neglected and abject—it would not be a message, 
my brethren, for us. If religion could not display its glories where there 
are great trials—among the aged, poor, infirm, sick, desponding and dis- 
heartened, we might erase from the catalogue the larger part of Christ's 
friends. But to show that his religion was open to the wretched, and to 
show that for such it was a balm, the Redeemer of men took on him not 
merely human form, but human sorrows. 
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For generations the Jewish clergy had been walling themselves out from 
the unclean; they would not eat with them, or speak to them, or touch 
them. Jesus trode down and broke through all these partitions, and there 
was a doctrine in his practice which perplexed and disgusted the Jewish 
precisians. “Why eateth your master with publicans and sinners?” 
“ Behold a friend of publicans and sinners!” Did he repel them? Nay, he 
said to the righteous ones, “The publicans and the harlots go into the 
kingdom of God before you.” And the history adds, “the publicans and 
harlots believed him.” pp. 307-16. 


Nothing is more pleasant to an author than to have his book brought out 


appropriately. Mr. Scribner, in this case, has left nothing to be desired. 
It is beautifully printed, and is every way worthy of the contents. 


III. Interviews: Memorable and Useful; from Diary and Memory 
reproduced. By Samuel Hanson Cox, D. D., Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1853. pp. 325. For sale by Lippincott, Grambo & 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Very much pressed for time, with many books to notice, we took up this 
volume to gain such an idea of it, as would enable us intelligently to com- 
mend it to the public; but instead of this, we went through the whole of it. 
It is not worth while to say, what every one knows, that Dr. Cox’s style is 
unique and quite beyond the reach of criticism; that his natural and assumed 
power over words is something amazing; and that his mind is so tangential 
that episodes and digressions are as natural to it, as mistletoe to the oak. 
But we wish to express our sincere admiration of his mental affluence. 
There is some such prodigality in him as we see in our American woods in 
the Spring—miles of blossoms—as he would say, not without prospective, 
pregnant and hopefully-to-be-fulfilled, promise of fruit. 

Dr. Cox must have been a close student, though we can hardly see when 
he could have found time for study, in a career as active and public as that of 
any of our American ministry. He obtains his illustrations from no “ Diction- 
ary of Quotations;” they bubble up from the depths of a living spring. The 
extravagance which strikes strangers in his style, is mainly verbal, and, as 
it were, sportively springing from the richness of a nature, which, like 
some multiflora rose, pours forth flowers from every stem, and branch, and 
twig, irrepressibly. Who shall find fault with so prodigal a nature? Not 
we, certainly, who delight in the products of the tropical, as well as those of 
the colder zones. When we come to analyze the expressions, we find, gene- 
rally, that the extravagance is not in the thought, but only that the golden 
fruit is hidden in an embowering veil of rich leafage. 

Dr. Cox’s use of words is a study. Instead of a random piling up of epi- 
thet, as some people think, each word has a definite object; and like Cole- 
ridge’s in this respect, they sometimes contain both a peculiar etymological 
meaning and a picturing or fore-shadowing of the idea. 

We are not able to find room for the quotations we should like to make. 
But we cannot omit the proof which Dr. Cox brought to the view of Chal- 
mers, THAT CALVIN BELIEVED IN THE GENERAL ATONEMENT: 
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2. (Dr. Chalmers.) But is your view Calvinistic ? 

1. (Dr. Cox.) Yes, is our answer—if Calvinism it is to believe with Gal- 
vin in his maturer thoughts and works. His noble Institutes, which we 
admire, and love, and for the most part, or in the main, we adopt, were 
written in his comparative youth ; but his Commentaries, his latter epistles, 
and his last will and testament,* were the ripened fruits of his older and 
richer piety; and they state our views, especially on the great subject of 
atonement, which is quite cardinal in our American controversy. 

2. I have no recollection of Calvin teaching that the atonement was 
made for all men, in any of his writings. 

1. Possibly then, dear sir, repressing my surprise, I can amuse you, at 
least, by quoting his ipsissima in the original: Communem omnium gratiam 
facit apostolus, quia omnibus exposita est, non quod ad omnes extendatur re 
ipsa: nametsi passus est Christus pro peccatis totius mundi, atque omnibus 
indifferenter Dei benignitate offertur, non tamen omnes apprehendunt. 

2. Are they the words? Indeed! Where does Calvin say that? 

1. Iam happy to tell you exactly. Have you his Opera Omnia at hand? 

2. No, I have not that great work in my study, though it may seem 
strange to you. 

1. Indeed it does, since it has long been in mine; and of all human 
thesauruses of theological wisdom, I prize it as chief. I have it in nine 
volumes folio, done in vellum, the edition of 1671, Amstelodami, apud 
viduam Johannis Jacobi Schipperi; and must be allowed to wonder that 
your library should not contain it. 

2. Well, let me hear where it is to be found, for I will see it there before 
I quit; for novel is the specimen to me, I own. 

1. Yes, there are several others there; and all of them identified and 
compared, one finds the fact that ] assert perfectly sustained by him. It is 
even asserted often, and implied more frequently. 

2. Let me have the place, then, if you can recollect it. 

1. I know it happily and well. You will find it in his comments on 
Rom. v. 18.+ 

2. Wait, then, till Iexamine. I have an old Scotch translation of Cal- 
vin on Romans; and could I just lay hand on it, I would see how he ren- 
ders it. 


* This great and renowned Reformer, this mighty man of Christ, this leader of 
modern commentators on the word of inspiration, was as correctly illuminated and 
as profoundly humble before God, in view of his sins, as he was incomparably emi- 
nent and honored among men, in consideration of his powers, his attainments, and 
his deeds of enduring usefulness. His /ast will and testament, as found appended 
to Beza’s Lirr or Carvin, and as dictated, just before he died, to Peter Chenalat, 
the Genevese notary, contains many solemn and excellent sentiments, splendidly 
appropriate to the moral sublimity of such a scene ; among others, this : 

I also testify and confess that with humble supplication I beseech God that he 
would in sovereign mercy cause me to be washed and cleansed by the blood of that 
great Redeemer who shed his blood for the sins of the human race, that to me it 
may be vouchsafed, before kis own tribunal, to stand at last [beautified and beatified] 
in the image of the Redeemer himself. 

Thus spoke the dying saint, the living and immortal martyr of Jesus. These 
are his words: 

Testor etiam ac profiteor me suppliciter ab eo petere, ut ita me ablutum et mun- 
datum velit sanguine summi illius Redemptoris, ErFFUSO PRO HUMANI GENERIS 
PECCATIS, ut mihi liceat, apud tribunal ipsius, consistere sub ipsius Redemptoris 
imagine. 


t Other passages in his commentaries ought to be compared ; as Matt. xxvi. 28 ; 
2 Pet. ii. 1; 1 John ii. 2, e¢ alia. 
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He here took a step-ladder, moved it to a distant part of his study, rose 
to the top shelf, and after some search found the book, opened and read the 
passage, and resumed : 

You are right, I see. But really the fact never reached me before, as I 
must plainly own. 

1. It is my own opinion, dear sir, that the point is both cardinal, and too 
commonly and almost every where little appreciated in our theology, and 
that this is the reason why the pulpit is often poorly effulgent, or powerful 
so much in vain! The atonement is not understood, or elucidated, or im- 
pressed on the minds of men, as it might and would be if views more dis- 
criminating and definite, more rich and large, obtained respecting it—that 
is, if we all comprehended it more as it is. pp. 110-3. 


We quote Dr. Chalmers’ message to the two branches of the Presbyterian 
Church. It is solemn, and the day may come when it will be heeded : 


When you go back to America, tell them from me that this is the burden 
of the Lord to them, to forgive and forget mutually, and so become one 
again, for the common cause, for the kingdom of God, for the sake of the 
love of Christ constraining all of you. 


Dr. Cox, it is well known, has for years been warmly opposed to the 
theology of Dr. Emmons. His interview with him is short, and very 
striking. 

We take great pleasure in commending this book to our readers. 
Through the entire volume, we rejoice to say, there is evinced a conscien- 
tious desire to be useful, and not merely to amuse or gratify. 


IV. Putnam’s Monthly. 


This is a new Magazine, in which there has been great interest felt on 
account of its peculiar character. It is to be an American work, thoroughly 
so. The articles are all original. This, of itself, would not indeed be 
sufficient to make an available Magazine, but there has been, so far, a 
good deal of the sprightly and dashing power that has made some“ of the 
English monthlies so popular. With this is combined what is essential to 
the success of any thing—common sense. A thinking American does not 
relish mere trash, whether it be in the shape of sentiment, jest, satire, 
tale, reflection, or statistics. He wants mind. The sentiment must have 
real pathos; the jest, point; the satire, if intended to be fine, wit; if broad, 
humor; the tale must be well told; the reflection must have depth; the 
statistics, truth and applicability. What miserable trash multitudes of 
numbers of magazines are, we need not weary our readers with recollect- 
ing. Let “Putnam” beware. The tendencies to deterioration are great. 
Let the editors keep their faith in the good sense of the people as their 
sheet-anchor. A keen critique, a fine vein of humor, picturesque writing, 
the philosophy of society, (if not too abstract,) will find appreciators; but 
if they give in to the idea that silly love stories, and sillier verses, 
forced humor, and weary stories about Texas and California, are needed 
to make the magazine “light” enough, and free it from all possible sus- 
picion of seriousness; its days are numbered. It is a strange jumble 
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that makes seriousness and dullness convertible terms, as if every thing 
interesting must not have one of two qualities—earnestness or pungency. 
“Putnam” so far is hopeful, but not without uncertainties. We watch 
it with interest. 










V. A Tract for the Times. Elemental Contrast between the Reli- 
gion of Forms and of the Spirit, as exemplified in Popery and 
Puseyism on the one hand, and genuine Protestantism on the 
other: being an enlargement of a discourse preached before the 
(Lutheran) Synod of West Penn. By S. 8S. Schmucker, D. D., 
Professor of Christian Theology in the Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg. Gettysburg : 1852, pp. 58. 


This is a clear and able statement of the cardinal difference between 
Romanism and Protestantism. The principle is thus stated: “The one 
adopts the word of God alone as the infallible rule of faith and practice, { 
and justification by grace through faith, as the cardinal doctrine in the 
plan of salvation; whilst the other places uninspired human tradition on 
an equality with the word of God, and maintains justification by works.” 
This difference is carried out in the following particulars. 1.The manner 
in which the Scriptures are regarded. 2. The church. 3. The ministry. 
4. The sacraments. 5. The spiritual culture. It is then shown that on 
all these points, Protestantism alone is Scriptural. 

While we very cordially recommend this tract, especially because it 
groups Protestants together in opposition to all Romanizing tendencies, 
we would beg leave to suggest to the respected Author, whether he does 
not weaken the general effect, by some Lutheran or Independent views, 
touching creeds, ordination, &c., in which Presbyterians cannot exactly 
agree with him. Would it not be better, in such a discussion, to bring 
Protestantism up in phalanx? We suggest this in view of a second edi- 
tion, for which we are pleased to hear there is likely to be a demand. 


VI. The Cyclopzedia of Biblical Literature. Edited by John Kitto, 
D.D., F. S. A., Author of “The History and Physical Geography 
of Palestine,” &c., &e. Illustrated by numerous Maps and Engra- 4 
vings. In Two Volumes. Tenth Edition. New York: Newman 
& Ivison. 1852. pp. 884, 994. 


Our readers perceive that this is a very extensive work. The amount 
of matter too, is greatly increased by small type and double columns. It 
is a Dictionary more resembling Robinson’s Calmet, than any other work of 
general circulation in this country. The articles are written, beside the 
Editor, by forty-two gentlemen in Britain, Germany and America. We 
mention a few of the names best known: In Germany, Hengstenburg, 
Havernick, Jacobi, Bauer, Credner, Ewald, Tholuck; in Britain, Dr. John 
Brown, Dr. Davidson, Dr. Eadie, Dr. Lee, F. W. Newman, Mr. Ryland, 
Dr. Welsh, Dr. J. Pye Smith, Colonel Smith, Dr. Stebbing, &c. ; in America, 
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Dr. Leonard Woods, Professor Bush, Rev. J. D. Butler, Rev. E. A. Law- 
rence. The initials of each author are affixed to his article, so that he 
alone is responsible for it. 

In relation to former Dictionaries, we quote a few sentences from the 
preface : 


Although the work of Calmet was the most learned and practically 
useful of all, the partial standing-point of the author rendered it un- 
suited to the enlarged demands of the present age; which, with the 
superficiality and want of plan in later works, had brought performances of 
this kind into some disrepute; and it was reserved for George Benedict 
Winer, a theologian of Leipsic, to restore them to their former credit by 
his Biblisches Real-wirterbuch, Leip. 1820, 2 vols., 8vo., of which a second 
and improved edition was published in 1833-38. The sphere of that work 
is, however, too narrowly drawn, the critical treatment in it is of a very 
unequal character, and many of the subjects examined in its pages, especi- 
ally in the department of natural history, have in reality no relation what- 
ever to the Bible. 

All that has been done till now, (in England,) has been in various de- 
grees based upon Calmet’s great work ; and the present is the only produc- 
tion which can be regarded as even professing to draw its materials from 
original sources of information. 

For the sake of these additions, (of Dr. Robinson,) reference has in the 
present work been occasionally made to his edition, but more in the early 
than in the latter part, where the sources of such additions were rather 
sought in the German authorities from which they were found to be de- 
rived. * * Of Winer’s work, more frequent use has, in some classes of 
subjects been made; but rather as an index than as a direct source of mate- 
rials; and not to any extent which can impair the claim of this work to be 
derived from original sources of information, rather than from other pro- 
ductions of the same description. 


Dr. Robinson’s Biblical Researches in Palestine are referred to as “ in- 
valuable.” 


VII. The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. With an In- 
troductory Essay upon his philosophical and theological Opinions. 
Edited by Professor Shedd. In Seven Volumes. Vols. III. IV. 
and V. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. For sale by 
Lippincott, Grambo & Co., Philadelphia. pp. 751, 488, 623. 


We are delighted to chronicle the progress of this work. Volume III. 
contiins the Biographia Literaria, prepared for publication, in part, by the 
late Henry Nelson Coleridge, completed and published by his widow. It 
is dedicated to Mr. Wordsworth by Sara Coleridge, under date January 30, 
1847. The Introduction, of one hundred and forty pages, a large part of 
the notes, the last three chapters of the biographical supplement, and the 
appendix are by Mrs. Coleridge. Her additions are very valuable. 

Volume IV. contains the Lectures on Shakspeare, Ben Johnson, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Prospectus of Lectures, with a variety of interesting 
prose miscellanea. Edited by Mrs. H. N. Coleridge. It is part of the 
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matter published by Pickering, London, 1836, under the title “ Literary 
Remains of Samuel Taylor Coleridge.” 

Volume V. is theological and religious. It comprises the Confessio 
Fidei, Notes on Hooker, Taylor, Luther, &c., &c., and the Confessions of 
an Inquiring Spirit. 

There is associated always in our mind, with Coleridge, the beautiful 
lines of Wordsworth : 


“Nor has the rolling year twice measured 
From sign to sign, its steadfast course, 
Since every mortal power of Coleridge, 
Was frozen at its marvellous source.” 


VIII. Lectures on Ancient History, from the earliest times to the 
taking of Alexandria by Octavianus. Comprising the History of 
the Asiatic Nations, the Egyptians, Greeks, Macedonians and Car- 
thaginians. By B.G. Niebuhr. Translated from the German Edi- 
tion of Dr. Marcus Niebuhr, by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, F. R. 8. E., 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh, with additions and correc- 
tions from his own MS. notes. In three volumes. Philadelphia: 
Blanchard & Lea. 1852. pp. 424, 483, 569. 


This is the Niebuhr, the king of history. Every one “ knows by reputa- 
tion” his great work on Rome. These lectures contain every thing in- 
troductory to the magnum opus, and with it form a complete ancient 
history. They were delivered twice, at the University of Bonn. They are 
edited in German by the son of the historian, assisted by Mr. F. Spiro and 
Dr. Isler, and in English, by Dr. L. Schmitz, well known as an elegant 
scholar. 

Niebuhr did not write his Lectures. He did not even make a full skele- 
ton, but spoke extemporarily, and with great freedom and ease. His mind 
was full to overflowing of history, and his prelections are described as de- 
lightful. In Germany, the students write very full notes from the lecturers, 
and it is from the collation of a number of these, that the present volumes 
are produced. They are very full on the history of Greece. 

Two things are characteristic of Niebuhr. One is learning, at once 
boundless and minute. The best American scholar feels like a child in 
reading him. The most esoteric information about the Greeks, obtained 
with no little cost, and by carefully setting aside common-place, is axiomatic 
with him. He isa master. You very soon feel, that the quieter you keep 
about Greece or Rome where he is, the better. The other thing is, his 
unmerciful destruction of old associations. All the poetry and myths 
which had interwoven themselves with history, he scatters like thistle- 
down. 

On the interesting question of the Pelasgi and Hellenes, Niebuhr seems 
to be quite certain. His theory is, that they were not the same people, 
though a kindred one, but that the Hellenes were the conquerors of the 
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Pelasgi, the latter being, for example, the dzuos of Attica, conquered by 
the Tonians, who were Hellenes. The other theory, held by good scholars, 
as is well known, is, that the Hellenes were that tribe of the Pelasgi who 
were essentially Greek, and so developed that world-famous character. 
The Hellenes were the Greeks, that is clear, “Tpacxot is probably the 
name which the Pelasgians gave to the Hellenes, whence it was adopted 
by the Romans.” But what does “rpacxoi” mean? Niebuhr does not know, 
only that it is a name of the Hellenes, and not of the Pelasgi. The name 
Latin, he traces to Danai, which he thinks was the name of the Pelas- 
gians in Greece. These results to which he comes, “after many years 
reflection,” open a most interesting field for speculation. We quote a few 
sentences as to the relation between the Hellenes and Pelasgians: 


“How stood the Hellenes in the midst of this vast Pelasgian world ? 
Were they not likewise Pelasgians? I answer no, they were not Pelas- 
gians. This is expressly and decidedly stated in the testimony of the an- 
cients, But they were kindred nations; identity of religion, and similarity 
of language connected them with each other; here, too, we find a funda- 
mental difference and a fundamental relationship, bound together by an 
inexplicable law. This much we can say with certainty, that the diffe- 
rence did not arise from a mixture of races. Herodotus expressly recog- 
nizes the difference ; and Aristotle also clearly distinguishes them from the 
surrounding Pelasgians. He says that the Hellenes, who were then called 
Tpacxoi; dwelt upon Mount Pindus about Dodona, whither they had fled to 
escape from the flood. This allows us to suppose, that in the early times 
the Hellenes were a more extensive nation. ‘They may, very possibly, have 
come down from the mountains, and spread further, perhaps over southern 
Thessaly, Histiaeotis, towards Achaia, Phthiotis, and the Dorian hills.”* 

Our readers will be shocked to hear that Niebuhr is not certain that 
there ever was such a man as Lycurgus; on the whole, he thinks he may 
have existed. We are glad, however, to find that, though we cannot put 
much faith in the existence of Draco, there is no mistake about Solon. 
Here the historic day breaks. 

We would earnestly urge our readers to read such works as this, instead 
of the multitudes of inane or second-hand books that are pressed upon them. 
The real knowledge of the world lies in comparatively few works; these 
are the sources, as the Germans say. From them are drawn off a thousand 
rills. Let our readers ascertain the position of these “eyes of the desert,” 
as the Arabs and Hebrews called fountains, and pitch their tents there. 


iX. A new and improved standard French and English, and English 
and French Dictionary. By A. G. Collot, Professor of Languages 
and Literature, late Professor in the University of Oxford, Eng- 
land, and Author of a Complete Course on the French Study. 
Philadelphia: C. G. Henderson & Co. 1852. pp. 1824. 

We the less regret our delay in noticing this valuable book, as it has 
given us an opportunity to use it repeatedly. We have been much pleased 


* Vol. i. p. 247, 8. 
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with it, and have formed the habit of referring to it, in preference to a dic- 
tionary we formerly used, and which we supposed we should never have 
changed. The matter appears to be carefully elaborated. The mechanical 
execution is beautiful. Philadelphians need not leave their own city to 
have the finest printing executed. We congratulate Mr. Collot upon this 
work, and hope it may be abundantly successful. 


X. History of the State of New York. By John Romeyn Brodhead. 
First Period, 1609—1664. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. 
pp. 801. For sale by G. P. Putnam & Co., New York, and Lip- 
pincott, Grambo & Co., Philadelphia. 


An elaborate and beautifully printed History of New York, written on 
approved modern principles, by one who has made it his special study. 
This, of course, is just what is needed. It would seem that about four such 
volumes will be required to complete the work. When they will appear, the 
Author does not say. 

One can hardly read this veritable history with suitable gravity, when 
he finds at the head of the chapters and pages, Wouter Van Twiller, Wil- 
liam Kieft and Peter Stuyvesant as Directors General, the very same 
whose lives are recorded by the renowned Diedrich Knickerbocker. All 
their doughty achievements so seriously chronicled by Mr. Brodhead, we 
read with a half smile. Certainly genius has much to answer for. 

We wish we had room to say something worthily of this history. The 
Author has the right enthusiasm. The minutest fact is valuable to him, and 
every “burg” and “kill” and “hoek,” matter for grave speculation. In 
our contracted space we can only say that, so far, the work seems to be ad- 
mirably done, and all the rest we must include in the motto of the * Empire 
State,” “ Excelsior.” 


XI. A History of the Israelitish Nation, from their Origin to their 
Dispersion at the Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. By 
Archibald Alexander, D.D., Philadelphia: William S. Martien. 
1853. pp. 520. 


This History “ originally existed in several volumes, written at different 
times, and for different purposes; but these having fallen into the hands of 
the present publisher, he has determined to make of them a continuous his- 
tory.” One great charm of Dr. Alexander’s mind, was its remarkable sim- 
plicity. We think if he had lived only to furnish to the Church a type of 
true greatness, sadly needed in these pretentious times, he would not have 
lived in vain. Perhaps there never was a student of Dr. Alexander who 
would have been willing to exchange him for any other professor of theol- 
ogy, or who does not venerate his memory; yet how different from the 
world’s models and ideals of greatness! No one can thoroughly appreciate 
Dr. Alexander’s writings who did not know him well. We have observed 
that a kind of light is cast by memory that enables his students to see 
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things in them that others cannot exactly see, a kind of key they have, to 
distinguish the simplicity of greatness from that of common-place. 

We very cordially commend the work to the entire Church, especially for 
the use of Bible-classes, 


XII. Jahn’s Biblical Archeology, translated from the Latin, with 
Additions and Corrections, by Thomas ©. Upham, Professor of 
Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, and of the Hebrew Language 
in Bowdoin College. Fifth edition, stereotyped. New York: New- 
man & Ivison. 1853. pp. 573. 


It is scarcely necessary to add any thing to the statement, that Jahn is a 
standard of Biblical Antiquities. No clergyman feels that his stock of re- 
ference books is complete without it. We are glad to see that this is the 
fifth edition. It is very handsomely brought out by Messrs. Newman & 
Ivison. 


XIII. Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses con- 
nected with the Regal Succession of Great Britain. By Agnes 
Strickland. Vol. III. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. pp. 
336. For sale by A. Hart. Philadelphia. 

Memoirs of the Queens of Henry VIII., and of his Mother, Elizabeth 
of York. By Agnes Strickland. Complete in one volume. Phil- 
adelphia: Blanchard & Lea. 1853. pp. 420. 


Messrs. Blanchard & Lea have brought out the Mother and Queens of 
Henry VIII. in this volume, separately from the others of Miss Strick- 
land’s series. The volume from the press of the Harpers, (for sale by 
Mr. Hart,) belongs to the regular series of the Queens of Scotland, con- 
taining part of the life of Mary Stuart. We believe there is but one opi- 
nion of these lives; that Miss Strickland has produced a most valuable 
work, pure, feminine, just leaning, as is natural and graceful, to the side of 
mercy. No girl’s education is complete without reading them. 


XIV. Romance of Student-Life Abroad. By Richard B. Kimball, 
Author of St. Leger. Second Edition. New York: G. P. Putnam 
& Co. 1853. pp. 261. 

Mr. Kimball is a very graceful and graphic writer. He has been several 


times abroad, and is, of course, familiar with the scenes he describes. The 
story of the * Terrible Picture,” for instance, shows both power and fine 


‘taste. We would suggest to so conscientious a man as Mr. Kimball, whe- 


ther his skill in writing might not be made more directly useful. Because 
a vast amount of dullness has been thrown out with the intention of doing 
good, it does not follow that the gifted have a right to lose sight of their 
responsibility—greater than that of other men in proportion to their gifts. 
We know it is not easy, but difficulties only rouse the true mettle to that 
nisus which evolves true power. 
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XV. Why am I a Presbyterian? In three Parts. By a Mother. 

Philadelphia: William 8. Martien. 1852. pp. 187. 

Why should I be a Pastor? By the same Author. Same publisher. 

1852. pp. 133. 

No body of people, so powerful and intelligent, have so few works ex- 
plaining their peculiar views, and adapted to the use of young persons 
as the Presbyterian Church. We do not mean children’s books, but those 
suited to the average intelligence of the young “in their teens.” The 
Presbyterian Board of Publication is addressing itself to this want, but 
our brethren do best in solid battalia, and are heavy in the way of adapta- 
tion to this guerilla skirmishing. All our great religious publishing 
organs show a want of tact in this matter. What we mean is, not that 
we should have a feeble crop of religious novels—of that there is too much 
danger already ; for the appetite of the country, when it palls upon pirates 
and burglars, will perhaps take a sort of sentimental religious turn—but 
that if young people cannot be made to read our books, or fall asleep when 
they try, it is not worth while to print them. The difficulty, in a word, 
is that our sound religious literature is too abstract and didactic. Religion, 
like nature, is a sweet and precious thing, suited to all the thoughts of 
the smallest head, and the beatings of the tiniest heart. Talk to a circle 
of children or youths, and see what interests them, and so write; or study 
the Bible carefully, (not Calvin or Edwards, great as they are for neces- 
sary uses,) and see how truth there is made interesting. The matter need 
not be childish, the writer need not “try to come down,” but should only 
study the difference between a herbarium and a forest, a cabinet of minerals 
and the Alps, a treatise on conchology and a conch-shell, mineralogy and 
the actual sky. 

We take pleasure in stating our cordial approval of these volumes, and 
our hope that there will be more of them. 


The following works have also been laid upon our table. We have 
only room in this number for their titles : 


XVI. The Restoration of Belief. Philadelphia: Herman Hooker. 
1853. pp. 232. First and Second Parts. (Probably by Isaac 
Taylor.) 

XVII. Reason and Faith, and other Miscellanies of Henry Rogers, 
author of “The Eclipse of Faith.” Boston: Crosby, Nichols & 
Co. New York: Charles S. Francis & Co. 1853. pp. 458. Phila- 
delphia: William 8. Martien. 


XVIII. Lives of the Brothers Humboldt, Alexander and William. 
Translated and arranged from the German of Klencke and Schle- 
sier. By Juliette Bauer. With Portraits. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1853. pp. 398. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co. 
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XIX. Poetry of the Vegetable World; a Popular Exposition of the 
Science of Botany and its Relations to Man. By M. J. Schleiden, 
M. D., Professor of Botany in the University of Jena. Illustrated 
with Engravings. First American, from the London Edition of 
Henfrey. Edited by Alphonso Wood, M.A. Cincinnati: Moore, 
Anderson, Wilstach & Keys. New York: Newman & Ivison. 
Philadelphia: W. 8. Martien. 1853. pp. 360. 


XX. Yusef: or the Journey of the Frangi. A Crusade in the East. 
By J. Ross Browne, author of “Etchings of a Whaling-Cruise,” 
&e., &e. With Illustrations. New York: Harpers. 1853. pp. 421. 


_ XXI. Life of Thomas Chalmers, D. D., LL.D. Edited by Rev. James 


C. Moffat, M. A., Professor of Latin and Lecturer on History in 
the College of New Jersey, Princeton. Cincinnati: Moore, An- 
derson & Co. New York: Newman & Ivison. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1853. pp. 435. 


XXII. Memoir and Sermons of Rev. William J. Armstrong, D. D., 
late Secretary of the A. B. C.F. M. Edited by Rev. Hollis Read. 
New York: M. W. Dodd. 1853. pp. 411. 


XXIII. The Society of Friends; a Domestic Narrative, illustrating 
the peculiar Doctrines held by the Disciples of George Fox. By 
Mrs. J. R. Greer, author of “Quakerism; or the Story of my 
Life.” New York: M. W. Dodd. 1853. pp. 340. 


XXIV. An Exposition of the Prophecies of the Apocalypse. By the 
Rey. James Du Pui, A. M., Chaplain in the U. S. Army. Phila- 
delphia: J. W. Moore. 1853. pp. 220. 


XXV. The History of Nero. By Jacob Abbott. With engravings. 
1853. pp. 821. New York: Harpers. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co. 

Ellen Linn, a Franconia Story, by the author of the Rollo Books. 
1852. pp. 215. Same publishers. 

Marco Paul’s Voyages and Travels. Boston. By Jacob Abbott. 
pp- 192. Same publishers. 

XXVI. The Bourbon Prince. The History of the Royal Dauphin, 
Louis XVII. of France. New York: Harpers. 1853. pp. 202. 
XXVII. Matrimony: or Love Affairs in our Village twenty Years 
ago. By Mrs. Caustic. Second Edition. New York: M. W. 

Dodd. 1853. pp. 316. 


XXVIII. Rachel Kell. By the author of “ My Mother,” &. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. 1853. pp. 312. 
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XXIX. The Illustrated Magazine of Art, May and June, 1853. New 
York: Alexander Montgomery. Philadelphia: J. W. Moore. 


XXX. A Discourse Commemorating the Life and Services of 
Daniel Webster, delivered in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Knoxville, Tenn., January 1, 1853, at the request of the citizens. 
By Horace Maynard, Knoxville, Tenn. A. Blackburn & Co. 
pp. 48. 


XXXI. The Inquisition. Two Lectures delivered in Spring Street 
Church, Milwaukee. By Rev. Joseph G. Wilson, Professor in 
Milwaukee University. March, 1853. Milwaukee: S. M. Booth, 


pp. 80. 

XXXII. Presbyterianism proved by Revelation, Providence and 
Reason. A Sermon preached in the Liberty Hill Presbyterian 
Church, July 10, 1852. By Rev. Samuel Sawyer, of Rogersville, 
Tenn. Knoxville, Tenn.: A. Blackburn & Co. pp. 55. 


XXXII. The Church of Rome; or the Babylon of the Apocalypse. 
Three Lectures by Chr. Wordsworth, D. D., with an Introduction, 
by Rev. Jarvis Buxton, of the Diocese of North Carolina. Phila- 
delphia: Herman Hooker. 1853. pp. 84. 


XXXIV. The Complete Academic Education of Females. A Re- 
port presented to a Convention of the Friends of Education at the 
Chapel of the Young Ladies’ Institute, Pittsfield, Mass. By Rev. 
Samuel Harris, A.M. New Haven: J. J.Stafford. 1853. pp. 31. 

XXXV. The History of the Restoration of Monarchy in France. 
By Alphonse de Lamartine. Author of “The History of the 
Girondists.” In four volumes. New York: Harpers. 1853. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 
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